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FOREWORD 


The Sri Lakshmi Hayagreeva Seva Trust has been 
engaged during the past few years in publishing works 
on Indian thought, religion and philosophy. Several 
publications have already come out. 

The present volume is on Brahma-Sutra in English by 
Professor S. S. Raghavachar, formerly Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy in the Mysore University. An earlier 
work by him on Gita Bhashya in Kannada was published by 
the Trust in 1982. It is a privilege to present this work on 
Brahma-Sutra by the distinguished author. 

The Brahma-Sutras constitute one of the great works of 
Indian philosophical thought. With the Upanishads and the 

Bhagavad-Gita, it forms part of Prasthana-Trayi, the great 
Triad of Hindu philosophical achievement. It is a philosophy 
sprung primarily out of the Upanishads, India's most 
dominant spiritual expression. 

It is now held that these three great texts are interpreta¬ 
tions of Vedantic thought, each complementing the other 
two, altogether constituting a harmonious and integrated 
presentation of Vedantic philosophy. While the Upanishads 
are fundamental and spell the heart of Vedic experience, and 
the Gita provides a grand guidance to human living, the 
Brahma-Sutras afford a dynamic, intellectual treatment of the 
import of the Upanishads. Indian philosophy is incomplete 
without a competent appreciation of these three components. 

It is generally believed that the Brahma-Sutras are by far 
the most arcane expressions, known for their impenetrability 
and esotericism, compared with the Gita and the Upanishads, 
few are the commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras. Their 



abstract conceptuality is intimidating and even the three 
great Acharyas found them challenging. They call for not 
only deep philosophical insight but also an unmediated 
perception and intuition. Finally they need profound 
scholarship and erudition of high order. 

Professor Raghavachar possesses these qualities in 
abundant measure. He has unquestioned competence to 
interpret the Brahma-Sutras. A philosopher of renown, a 
scholar of undisputed abilities, a master of several languages. 
Professor Raghavachar is eminently qualified to write on the 
Brahma-Sutras. It is a privilege for the Sri Lakshmi 
Hayagreeva Seva Trust to be associated with the publication 
of this eminently scholarly philosophical work. That it is 
written in English should be an added advantage to scholars 
abroad who, in recent years, have shown interest in Indian 
philosophical thought. 

The Trust is deeply grateful to the T. T. Devasthanams 
and the T. V. S. Authorities for meeting a major part of the 
printing costs. Without their munificent assistance, it would 
have been wellnigh impossible to publish the work. 

To Mr. & Mrs. M. S. S. Vara dan the Trust is deeply thank¬ 
ful for the continual interest they evinced in ensuring the 
public.ation of the work expeditiously. 

To Mr. H. J. Rama Iyengar fell the rather uninteresting 
and laborious task of reading the proofs which he did with a 
rare willingness and dedication. The Trust is grateful to him. 

To Messrs Praja Printers Private Ltd., the Trust tenders 
its thanks for the neat and professional manner in which 
they executed the work. 

We trust the "Brahma-Sutra" will be received with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. 


Bangalore 
June 6, 1986 


B. R. Seshachar 

President, Sri Lakshmi Hayagreeva Seva Trust 



PREFACE 


It seems necessary to say a few words about the genesis 
of this work on the Brahma-Sutra. The publication of my 
books, earlier, on the Gita and the Upanishads, stimulated 
my feeling that a study of the Brahma-Sutra, the third classic 
of Vedanta, should be undertaken. An esteemed reviewer 
expressed the hope that I would complete my survey of 
Vedanta by the study. The suggestion encouraged me and 
I decided to launch on this difficult but worthy endeavour. 
At this stage, providentially as it were, the University Grants 
Commission selected me for research under their scheme for 
utilizing retired teachers for teaching and research. I offered 
the subject, "The Brahma-Sutra : A Philosophical Study". 
The present publication is the outcome of this study. 

I threw myself into the field with all my resources of 
devotion and energy. The progress of my investigation 
encountered several marked shifts of direction; these put 
me in a mood of sustained surprise and even excitement. 
Quite soon after outlining the nature of the Brahma-Sutra 
and the development of its theme in general terms, I 
realised that the work did not open itself to comprehension 
without the aid of a commentary. 

The first available commentary is that of Shankara. It 
is magnificent in point of style, thoroughness of execution 
and philosophical excellence. I engaged myself in out¬ 
lining the vast and neatly arranged thesis of the original 
under the guidance of this masterly commentary. As I 
completed the synopsis of Shankara's commentary, a 
problem presented itself with some force. 

Shankara manipulates the theme of the original within 
the framework of two levels of thought: 1) a system of 



Theism absorbing the realistic modes of thought, and (2) a 
claim to go beyond that level to propound a philosophy of 
acosmic spirit-centred Monism. The two directions are 
sharply distinct and Shankara affirms that the central 
purport of the Brahma-Sutra lies in the latter doctrine. 
Thus the commentary sets up a new problem. 

This led to an analysis of the principal points of the 
preferred understanding of the text as well as an examina¬ 
tion of the Brahma-Sutra to discover in it the basis for these 
points. In the chapter entitled 'Reconsiderations', it has 
been established conclusively that the supposedly higher 
teaching attributed to the text as its authentic purport is 
entirely without evidence. 

At this point of frustration, the study had to look for 
another commentary, capable of salvaging the philosophy 
of the Brahma-Sutra. More or less of the same dimension 
as that of Shankara and of equally high literary excellence 
and philosophical depth was the commentary of Ramanuja. 
My study of the Brahma-Sutra focussed itself on this solid 
classic of interpretation. 

The SRI BHASHYA of Ramanuja forcefully confirms the 
findings of the chapter, "Reconsiderations". It was felt at 
this stage that Shankara did not handle the Sutras purely 
from the standpoint of textual fidelity. But he perhaps 
thought that he was producing a sounder philosophical 
system than the theistic version of the Sutra doctrine. The 
situation appeared to call for a philosophical evaluation of 
the doctrine advanced by Shankara. The perspective 
widened and rose beyond an exegetical Vedanta to Vedanta 
as a logical and cogent system of philosophy. Happily, 
Ramanuja's Sri Bhashya superbly met the requirements of 
this purely philosophical evaluation of Advaita Vedanta. It 
offered a rational criticism of the Advaita of Shankara. 
Particularly, the concept of Nirguna Brahman and the 
doctrine of cosmic illusionism, received thorough criticism, 
hardly equalled in the later polemics of Vedanta. The later 



refutations of these basic tenets are a vindication of the 
stand of Ramanuja in the idiom of the complicated 
sophistications of a more formal age of dialectics. 

Some further questions arise. The refutation of 
Shankara's stand on the Brahma-Sutra and the connected 
ratiocination leave out one important issue. The Brahma- 
Sutra is a derivative classic and its fountain-head is the 
Upanishads. If Shankara did full justice to the Upanishads, 
his deviation from the import of the Brahma-Sutra is no 
major error. This line of thinking is put forward by the great 
commentator of Shankara, Vachaspati Misra. The trend 
receives powerful expression from Madhusudana Sarasvati 
in his refusal to revere Vyasa, the author of the Brahma- 
Sutra. The question is whether the Upanishads propound 
the notion of Brahman as an impersonal abstraction or as 
the supreme and concrete divinity in which the individual 
finds its enrichment. Ramanuja sets forth an interpretation 
of the Upanishads, in his Sri Bhashya and Vedartha Sangraha, 
which establishes a concrete and theistic view of the 
upanishadic Brahman without the abstractness of Nirguna 
Brahman and the drastic reductionism concerning the 
individual and the cosmos. His interpretation of the 
Upanishads confirms his understanding of the Brahma-Sutra. 
There is no disowning of the Upanishads in the interests of 
loyalty to the Brahma-Sutra. 

There is another important point. Shankara's com¬ 
mentary cannot but expound the theistic element in the 
Brahma-Sutra, which is rather inconveniently extensive. 
The original text of the Sutra seems to err in its range of 
attention to what is to be superseded by what the 
commentator holds as the ultimate concern. It is doubtful 
if the full scope and merit of what is superseded receive 
legitimate expansion and just substantiation in the Bhashya 
of Shankara. This situation imposes on Ramanuja the task 
of working out the supposedly lower version of Vedanta into 
the fullness of its philosophical formulation. 



Ramanuja follows up his refutation, philosophical and 
exegetical, of Shankara's higher version of Vedanta with an 
extensive exposition of the purport of the Brahma-Sutra in 
terms of a concrete spiritual monism, bringing out the 
supremacy of Brahman, assimilating into it, in an adjectival 
status, the finite realities of nature and the individual self. 
The present study concludes with a summary of Ramanuja's 
philosophy of the Brahma-Sutra. The brief note added in 
conclusion helps to identify the philosophy of the Brahma- 
Sutra and clarifies its methodology and substance. 

The results of the study were submitted to the University 
Grants Commission through the University of Mysore and 
the literary engagement came to a close. The problem of 
publication had not yet arisen. At this stage a series of 
events happened which cannot be explained in terms of 
personal endeavour on my part. 

Sri M. S. Sundara Rajan, a distinguished scholar in 
English and an ardent student of Indian traditional literature, 
critically examined the manuscript and persuaded his son, 
Sri M. S. S. Varadan, a renowned expert in management, 
to lend support to its publication. Almost entirely due to 
Sri Varadan's efforts, the Tirumala-Tirupathi Devasthanams 
and the T. V. S. Authorities made generous grants. And the 
Sri Lakshmi Hayagreeva Seva Trust of which the outstanding 
Scientist, Dr. B. R. Seshachar is the distinguished president, 
offered to publish it. Sri H. J. Rama Iyengar, himself a 
distinguished writer, very generously offered to read the 
proofs. The writer tenders his grateful thanks for the kind¬ 
ness and generosity he has received at the hands of these 
institutions and individuals. He is convinced that the entire 
process of planning and execution of this project was sustai¬ 
ned and supported by the great Power of which the Sri Bhashya 
of Ramanuja is a literary worship. Reverent and loyal devo¬ 
tion is the only adequate thanks which the writer can offer. 

It is a matter of great pleasure for me that the book is 
coming out in a charming shape. I tender hearty thanks to 
the Praja Printers Private Ltd., for their excellent work. 


S. S. Raghavachar 



THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 


I 

1. The Brahma-Sutra admits of two modes of study. 
One may investigate into it in its historical aspects such as 
the age of its composition, its antecedents and its unitary 
or multiple authorship. It is also possible and necessary to 
focus on it as a philosophical document in its finished form, 
as it has come down to us from the time of Sankara 
onwards with only slight variations in the versions of other 
commentators and examine it in order to reconstruct its 
doctrinal affirmations. It is the second standpoint that is 
adopted in the following effort at understanding. 

2. The work is ascribed to the Sage Badarayana. The 
work contains no internal information about the author. 
That he should be named several times in it is nothing 
strange in the Indian tradition. There is a certain point of 
objectivity in such references, as the author in such contexts 
mentions the alternative views of several 6ages and 
concludes by recording his own final reflection on the 
controversial issue as that of Badarayana. There is a 
philosophically natural self-effacement involved in the 
procedure. Who is this Badarayana ? The Epic and Puranic 
tradition identifies him with Vyasa, a great name in the 
history of Indian thought and culture in general. This 
identification is accepted by the traditions of all commenta¬ 
tors. Though Sankara does not mention the identity 
explicitly his authoritative interpreters such as Vachaspati 



and Prakasatman subscribe to the identification 1 decisively. 
In the traditions of Ramanuja and Madhva there is no 
shadow of uncertainty on the matter. The traditional 
unanimity may be simply noted in passing and not much of 
philosophical weight need be attached to the question. 

3. The work bears a number of titles. They are 
a) Uttaramimamsa-Sutra, b) Vedanta-Sutra, c) Brahma- 
Sutra, d) Sareeraka-Sutra. The first two designations 
though apt and justified are not in much currency in the 
authoritative writings of commentators. The name 
'Sareeraka-Sutra' is a hoary title adopted by Sankara and 
more ancient writers such as Upavarsha 2 mentioned by 
Sankara and Bodhayana 3 , revered by Ramanuje. The 
interpretation of the exact meaning of the descriptive title 
may not be entered into at this stage. The title Brahma- 
Sutra appears to be more commonly accepted by commenta* 
tors and it agrees with the wording of the first Sutra itself. 
It needs no etymological and philosophical explanation as 
the term 'Sareeraka-Sutra' does. It seems to be somewhat 
hinted in the 13th chapter of the Gita. Ramanuja uses the 
term in the opening declaration itself of his Sri Bhashya. 
So does Madhva in his introduction itself. So it seems to 
be proper that we adhere to this title in the course of 
discussion. 

4. The work is a fundamental text of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Before taking up for consideration its distinc* 
tive role in it, it may be appropriate to characterize that 
philosophy itself broadly. It is a philosophy that has sprung 
into existence in the upanishads, which themselves are 
called vedanta collectively and the upanishads are found to 
base themselves on the more ancient hymns of the earlier 
vedic scriptures. This can be illustrated in Taittiriya and 


1. Bhamati-5th Invocatory verse Panchapadika-vivarana-4th Invocatory verse. 

2. III. 3rd pada-sutra 53. 

3. The opening Adhikarana in Sri Bhashya and 1-1-6. 
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Brihadaranyaka upanishads. Thus vedanta constitutes the 
earliest stream of India's philosophical achievement. It is 
pre-eminently the philosophy of the vedas, the latter naturally 
culminating in the upanishads. Not merely is the vedanta 
the most ancient school of Indian philosophy, it enjoys 
pre-eminence from the point of view of its modernism also. 
Whatever be the age of the Brahma-Sutra, in the form in 
which itstandsfinalized, it pre-supposes all the non-vedantic 
systems of philosophy, both heterodox and orthodox. It 
contains in essentials a critical review of all patterns of 
philosophical thinking that took shape in the interval 
between the upanishads and Badarayana's definitive 
formulation of vedanta. To mention them in the order of 
diminishing distance from it would be interesting They 
are Charvaka, Buddhism of all the principal variations in the 
tradition. Jainism, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Purvamimamsa, Saivism, Saktaism and Vaishnavism. The 
placing of these systems in the series may be of doubtful 
correctness in respect of some, but there can be no doubt 
that they constitute the bulk of the philosophical output, 
preceding the advent of Badarayana's vedanta. It is also 
noteworthy that all philosophical thinking subsequent to 
Badarayana mobilises his support and claims to be just 
offering an authentic account of vedanta. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the commentary on the Gita by 
Abhinava Gupta, and the interpretation of the Sutra by 
Srikantha and Sripathi. No full-fledged school of thought 
arose after Badarayana which repudiated his system. Thus 
vedanta came to dominate the entire philosophical scene in 
India in the latest period of thought, though this school 
described as most modern took its birth considerably prior 
to Sankara and has run upto the 17th and 18th centuries. 
No doubt it has split itself into several rival formulations 


'Setyamjnanamanentam Brahma' 
'Aham manurabhavam' 

'Indro mayabhi pururoope Iyate\ 
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but the allegiance to the Brahma-Sutra, perhaps, with varying 
degrees of validity is a common point of insistence in all of 
them. The recent Indian thinkers such as Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan and K. C. 
Bhattacharya and a host of other lesser luminaries, advance 
the claim that they represent vedanta in its genuine form. 
Vedanta is thus the standard and characteristic philosophy 
of India, being its oldest spiritual intuition and the latest 
and absolutely dominating expression of it. 

5. The tradition of vedanta works itself into articulation 
in the form of three fundamental texts. Of them the 
upanishads constitute the foundation in so far as they form 
the heart of the vedic revelation. The Brahma-Sutra is an 
intellectual treatment of the import of the upanishads. 
What it aims at accomplishing will engage us principally in 
this study. The Gita is a translation of the vedanta into a 
medium in which it can offer guidance to life in the concrete. 
We may indicate roughly the specific contributions of the 
upanishads and the Gita before engaging ourselves with 
the Brahma-Sutra. The upanishads are predominantly 
metaphysical in direction and their discoveries and affirma¬ 
tions exhibit the character of spiritual perceptions. They 
record the atmosphere of intense quest for ultimate truth 
but the explorations do not terminate in scepticism. Their 
conclusions, though carrying the accent of intuitional 
certitude, do not have the nature of rigid sectarian dogmas, 
as they incorporate into themselves a great measure of 
reason at its philosophical best. Though the upanishads 
are many, these traits of explorative que6t, spiritual intuition 
and the intellectual content, distinguish the original and 
fundamental ones. The unmistakable references to them in 
the Brahma-Sutra, the commentaries such as that of Sankara 
and the language itself further enable us to distinguish the 
principal upanishads. 
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The very plurality of the principal upanishads and the 
complex and diverse contributions of even the major ones, 
call for a systematic presentation of the philosophy in 
question. This is the state in which the study of the 
upanishads leaves us. They seem to need a consolidation 
of statement. 

There is a further aspect about them. They chiefly 
present a conception of ultimate reality. They also present 
in principle a conception of the supreme value for man to 
pursue. The pathway by way of life to the realization of 
the value is adumbrated by brief enunciations and more 
often by hints. A fully worked out formulation of the 
ethical and spiritual ways of life towards the final goal of 
life remains a necessity, gathering these scattered directions 
contained in them, in other words, a philosophy of 
practice remains a desideratum. The Gita comes as it were 
into the scene at this stage. It fuses into a unified and 
brief statement the fundamental teachings of the upanishads 
about the Supreme reality. The abridgement and synthesis 
are accomplished in an absorbingly charming poetic style. 
One has to recall the 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 15th and the 
18th chapters in this connection. Tradition as represented 
by Sankara sees in the 15th chapter the essence of all vedic 
revelation concerning God, or purushottama the central 
ontological verity of the upanishads. In this consolidation 
the seemingly abstract Brahman of the upanishads is trans¬ 
muted into a living and almost personalized Deity 
commanding not merely contemplation but ardent worship 
with all the resources of personality. Following this meta¬ 
physical consolidation, the Gita specializes in formulating 
clearly and fully man's modes of approach to the ultimate 
Divinity, by way of works, understanding and love. It is 
the Gospel of the way par excellence. 

6. The function of the Brahma-Sutra among the three 
basic works seems to be clearly marked. In the first place 
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it shapes the teachings of the upanishads into a unified and 
coherent body of philosophy in terms of reason. This 
involves an interpretation of the major passages of the 
ancient texts according to a strict logic of interpretation. 
We have thus a reasoned integration of doctrine supported 
by a reasoned elucidation of connected texts. The spirit of 
reason is further employed to answer rationalistic objections 
to the philosophy propounded thereby. If all this is 
interpretative and defensive reason, the Brahma-Sutra 
contains in itself a dialectical part of considerable length 
seeking to demonstrate in terms of reason the unsatisfactory 
character of the anti-vedantic systems of philosophy evolved 
through the ages. Thus the work constitutes a logical 
reconstruction and vindication of the philosophical inspi¬ 
rations of the upanishads. It is an intellectualist rendering 
of the basic vedantic intuitions. 

The special role of the work among the three basic 
authorities determines its special character or manner. It 
is an orthodox or 'Astika' Darsana that we have in it in the 
Indian sense of accepting the authority of the vedic 
revelation. This acceptance is wholehearted and total. We 
may note that purva-mimamsa and vedanta are the most 
orthodox schools unlike the other orthodox schools such as 
sankhya-yoga, nyaya-vaiseshika, which accept the validity 
of the vedic testimony in a general epistemological sense 
but do not engage themselves in the detailed exegetical 
labour and do not claim to rest the superstructure of their 
philosophical findings on the sole foundation of that 
testimony. The purva-mimamsa has its own limitations. 
It pays more systematic heed to the earlier portion of the 
vedic heritage and hardly concerns itself with the upanishads 
with the devotion they deserve from the standpoint of 
philosophy. The vedanta commits itself totally to the entire 
body of the vedas and it focuses itself on the upanishads, 
without discarding the earlier phase of the revelation. It is 
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of no small significance that the most extensive commentary 
on the early portion of the vedas, that of Sayana, came to 
be written under vedantic inspiration. The upanishads 
naturally elicited the best interpretative literature in the 
schools of vedanta. The most sustained, systematic and 
thoroughgoing attempt to recapture the meaning of the 
vedas, we may say, is the work of vedantins. Techniques of 
elucidation and the epistemological defence of the testimony 
are standardised in vedanta appropriating the earlier 
contributions of purva-mimamsa in that direction. 

Paradoxically enough, with this strong bent of 
authoritarianism, it combines utmost dialectical awareness. 
It elucidates the testimony in the teeth of opposition to its 
exegesis. Almost every sutra and every passage considered, 
is subjected to a critical examination, possible prima facie 
views are countered and the final and authentic import is 
determined conclusively- The framework of samsaya, 
purva-paksha and siddhanta controls the entire procedure 
with undeviating persistence. Possible or actual counter¬ 
attacks to the emerging philosophy are systematically 
considered and answered. Apparent uncertainties, incon¬ 
sistencies and gaps are removed with a wealth of first rate 
argument in the process. This is what may be named 
interpretative dialectic. Added to this we have dialectic 
that carries itself forward and formulates objections 
relentlessly to the other philosophical points of view. It is 
made to appear eventually that anti-vedantic thought errs 
not merely by ignoring the vedic scripture but also in the 
plane of pure philosophical reason as such. The alternatives 
are silenced in terms of reason and this phase of discussion 
does not resort to authority in the process. 

The most orthodox school exhibits thus the most 
dialectical temper and methodology. 

The mention of vedantic dialectic makes it necessary to 
point out its contrast to the dialectical practice of Nagarjuna 
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and his followers. The latter seems to have advanced 
destructive argument with no constructive affirmation as a 
basis or consequence. This is negative polemics as an end 
itself. But in vedanta, in all its various sub-schools, the 
purpose and the primary concern is affirmative. Even Sri 
Harsha, a vedantin approaching Nagarjuna nearest, tamely 
adopts the positive deliverance of Sruti as testified to in 
self-consciousness and saves himself from total philosophical 
Nihilism. The Brahma-Sutra crowns its dialectic, as it 
were, with a positive philosophical thesis. That thesis is 
its final intent and core. The philosophy of the upanishads 
is made to pass through the baptism of dialectic and emerges 
with added splendours, at once most orthodox and most 
sustainable from the standpoint of rigorous reasoning. 

So much perhaps will do for the present as an external 
characterization of the Brahma-Sutra. 


II 

7. The Brahma-Sutra is an investigation or inquiry. 
The subject-matter of this inquiry is named Brahman. The 
concept of Brahman naturally requires the presentation of 
its philosophical background in order to be intelligible even 
in the barest outline of its signification. The general state¬ 
ment may be risked that almost every other system of Indian 
philosophy, barring Materialism or Charvaka and later 
Buddhism, is content with a dualistic or pluralistic meta¬ 
physics. The description fits into the atomic pluralism of 
Early Buddhism, Jainism, Sankhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, Pur- 
vamimamsa. There is a little complication with regard to 
the exceptions named. Materialism is no doubt monistic 
but it is a reductionistic monism of mere matter, as con¬ 
ceived in Early Indian thought. The Vignanavada of 
Buddhism is a psychical reductionism and monistic and can 
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be broadly described as subjective Idealism The Sunya- 
vada or Madhyamika system of Buddhism has been taken as 
a Nihilistic monism in the common consideration of Indian 
schools. Whether the 'void' or 'sunya' of the school 
represents a transcendent Absolute is debatable. Even 
conceding the possibility of this interpretation being valid, 
the fact that the metaphysical ultimate receives no affir¬ 
mative characterization is an intriguing anomaly. The 
transcendent almost expires in nothingness. 

In the matrix of this Indian philosophical scene, the 
concept of Brahman should receive elucidation. Vedanta 
has a unitary conception of reality and the ontological 
principle constitutive of the basic reality is named Brahman. 
Whether the unity is such that it excludes all multiplicity, 
be it of the derivative and dependent entities or of the 
aspects and adjectival determinations of the one funda¬ 
mental Being is a question that will engage us in due course. 
For the present it is enough to observe that reality is funda¬ 
mentally one. This single principle is to be distinguished 
from the matter of the materialist, the consciousness of the 
subjective Idealist and the 'void' of the Nihilist. In addition 
to unity it is to be further characterized as absolute in the 
qualitative sense. It is infinite not merely in quantitative 
all-inclusiveness but in qualitative eminence also. It is to 
be conceived as perfect spirit, as the concretisation of 
absolute perfection. The term Brahman stands for this 
principle, which is one, which is the core or substance of all 
that exists and which is the home of the totality of perfec¬ 
tion. In short Brahman is the absolute and Supreme Spirit 
carrying within itself super-abundance of perfection. This 
is what Yaska, the vedic etymologist, had in mind when he 
said that it is 'paribridam sarvathah', 'immense or infinite 
in every way'. Thus Brahman is the 'one' in a higher 
monism, a monism that surpasses the lower reductionist 
monisms. Not much needs to be added to translate the 
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word 'as the Divine principle of unity at the heart of 
things'. 


8. Now this supreme principle is the theme of the 
Brahma-Sutra. The work consists of aphorisms which 
according to all interpretations, cover their theme in a well- 
organised scheme of presentation It is worth while 
considering the plan and structure of the work. Among the 
commentators there is a broad measure of agreement about 
the structure. The structure is magnificently conceived 
from the point of view of analysis, ordered sequence of 
presentation and the completeness of treatment. The Sutra 
compares very favourably with other philosophical sutras 
such as Nyaya-sutra and Yoga-sutra. The former has the 
procedure of progressive unfoldment of the fundamental 
categories of the system through the three stages of enun¬ 
ciation, definition and examination. The plan involves 
considerable repetition and at no one of these stages can 
we get a complete account of a category. The very popular 
yoga-sutra leaves much to be desired in the matter of the 
organization of its injunctions. The Brahma-Sutra is great 
in its architecture. The work is divided into four Adhyayas 
or chapters and each chapter consists of four quarters. Each 
quarter consists of several groups of aphorisms or sutras 
called Adhikaranas or topical sections Each of the Adhi- 
karanas consist of several sutras and some do have only 
one sutra. As could be expected the rival commentators 
differ somewhat in the reading of some sutras, with 
omissions or additions in a few cases and also in their 
grouping, in the Adhikaranas. But the total plan of the 
four chapters and the four quarters in each stand accepted 
by all. While this is the formal structure of the work, the 
distribution of theme over the chapters shows philosophical 
design of the highest order. 

9. The first chapter is called the Samanvayadhyaya and 
in it, as the name signifies, the co-ordination and integra- 
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tion of all the passages of the major upanishads is effected 
as proclaiming Brahman as the ground of the cosmos. 
Particularly, the apparently uncertain, doubtful and contro¬ 
versial portions of the upanishads are subjected to detailed 
consideration and that they signify Brahman as the supreme 
principle is exegetically demonstrated. Two types of prima 
facie views are refuted practically in every Adhikarana. 
That the passages propound physical reality in its primordial 
form or any aspect thereof is one adverse construction that 
is repelled throughout. The second construction under 
attack is that they propound that the individual soul, Jiva, 
subject to the evils of ignorance, sin and sorrow and caught 
up in the chain of karma as explanatory of the cosmic 
process. The criticism covers even those passages that 
contain references to well-known vedic gods such as 
Indra, who also, are, in vedantic parlance, particular 
and finite spirits. They cannot furnish explanation of the 
cosmos, for they form part of what requires explanation. 
The criticism applies even to such of the individual souls 
that have attained liberation from the mundane career of 
bondage, for they cannot be that entity through communion 
with which they themselves have attained the blessedness 
of freedom. The transcendent Brahman as the immanent 
ground of the mundane world-order consisting of matter 
and finite selves, is the single end all-embracing purport 
of the upanishads. Such is the thesis of the first chapter. 
The four quarters of the chapter take up four distinct types 
of upanishadic passages determined by the degree of their 
obscurity in indicating Brahman as the supreme reality and 
the commentators differ considerably in their naming and 
characterization of the four quarters and the passages they 
discuss. But the point of significance is that according to 
all of them. Brahman transcendent of Matter and the Jiva 
but sustaining them in their entirety of being, is the ultimate 
purport of all the quarters of the first chapters. We may 
remark incidentally that some sutras and Adhikaranas, are 
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clear in what passages they are discussing, while others 
furnish no clues whatever. The help of the commentaries 
is made absolutely indispensable. The wording of the 
sutras, in contrast to the sutras of some other systems, 
seems to be so devised that light from an interpretative 
tradition must be supplemented, for them to deliver their 
textual contexts and their decisive imports. The sutra-kara 
seems to be addressing us through the bhashya-kara. 
In spite of this handicap to the modern reader, who is faced 
by a bewildering number of commentaries, the fact remains, 
whatever commentary we follow, that the first chapter has 
accomplished the amazing feat of compressing the decisive 
elucidation of all the central, crucial, and doubtful passages 
of the major upanishads and the demonstration of their 
signification of Brahman. This exegesis leading to the 
building up a single thesis is a major asset for vedanta. 

10. While this is the description of what the first 
chapter performs, some special observations are necessary 
about the first four sutras. They are important on all 
accounts and they set up the orientation for the study of the 
entire treatise. Almost all commentators pay the greatest 
attention to them and in some cases, the fundamental 
teachings of the version of vedanta of the commentator in 
question, receives powerful statement in the course of the 
interpretation of them. Some distinguished commentaries 
such as the Panchapadika on Sankara's Bhashya do not 
extend beyond the four aphorisms as the text has been 
preserved for posterity. Saveral students of vedanta of 
even of the traditional type content themselves with an 
intensive study of these four. 

They introduce the Brahma-Sutra significantly. The 
first sutra runs as follows : 'Atha Atho Brahma-Jignasa'. 
The first word meaning 'then 1 seems to indicate the prior 
equipment with which an enquirer should start the study of 
the treatise. 
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Its possible meaning will engage us in the sequence. 
The next word meaning 'therefore' signifies the reason for 
the study. Most of the commentators take it as meaning 
the realization of the impossibility of securing the highest 
good of life by any means other than the knowledge of 
Brahman. Particularly, the futility of the unenlightened 
observance of religion impels the seeker to resort to philo¬ 
sophical enquiry. Thus equipped and impelled he must 
engage himself in 'Jignasa' meaning 'inquiry'. The sutra 
announces the exact nature of the Brahma-Sutra. It 
embodies intellectual and critical pursuit of knowledge. 
There are sutras which merely promulgate injunctions or 
explain traditional ordinances. But the Brahma-Sutra does 
not belong to such a category. It is addressed to philo¬ 
sophical understanding and aims at the promotion of 
knowledge. The style of the entire work carries out the 
spirit of inquiry. What is the subject-matter of inquiry? 
The sutra answers that it is Brahman. There is a clari¬ 
fication effected herein. Brahman is presented in the vedic 
testimony. There was a prevalent view of the import of 
that testimony under Purva-mimamsa influence according 
to which the authority of the veda is of a practical nature 
embodying ethico-religious imperatives. The metaphysical 
or ontological significance of the vedas was discountenanc¬ 
ed. The sutra corrects that deviation and affirms that the 
metaphysical principle of Brahman is the supreme subject- 
matter and that it has to be investigated through the vedic 
revelation. The value of the upanishads as revelations of 
reality stands vindicated thereby. The first sutra itself 
initiates the study of vedanta in an appropriate manner. 

The second sutra 'Janmadi-Asya-Yataha' means 'that 
Brahman is that from which proceed the origin, etc., of this 
world of our experience'. The sutra appears a definition of 
Brahman as the transcendent ground of the world-process in 
its totality. Whether this association with the Cosmos of 
our experience is factual or merely a provisional and 
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external clue to the reality of Brahman is not our concern 
now. The question has given rise to interminable battles 
between opposite camps within vedanta. It is enough to 
note for our present purpose that the given order of 
empirical existence, consisting of nonselves and selves, and 
their endless interplay must rest on a supreme principle and 
that principle is Brahman. Brahman may be rendered as 
'God' or 'Absolute' depending upon our predilection for or 
against particular schools of vedanta. 

As the first sutra implies the (1) antecedent equip- 
ment, (2) the reason, (3) the nature of the study as inquiry 
and (4) the subject-matter of inquiry as constituted of 
Brahman and (5) the possibility metaphysical knowledge 
from the vedic revelation, ihe second sutra defines Brahman 
as the ground of the world process. The implication of the 
latter is that (1) the world is not self-maintaining and self- 
explanatory and that (2) Braman should be conceived as of 
a nature to be the ground of the cosmic process. 

The third sutra enunciates the source of the knowledge 

of Brahman. It runs 'Sasthrayonitwat', meaning that 
scripture is the source of the knowledge in question. The 
proposition takes that sasthra can be a source of knowledge, 
a position that brings out the Astika character of vedanta. 
It is evident that this is a definite standpoint in the 
epistemology of vedanta. It further implies that sasthra is 
the source of the knowledge of Brahman and also that 
Brahman is knowable only through this source. An adverse 
judgement with regard to the Yoga, Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
arguments for the existence of God is entailed in this decla¬ 
ration. The theology of Badarayana, if we may so name 
his conception of Brahman, is not speculative theology. 
This does not mean that God is no reality but only that the 
other sources of knowledge cannot rise to requirement of 
proving God's existence. It should also be added that 
Badarayana's refutation of the antitheistic schools that 
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follows later, shows that the disproof of theism in terms of 
reason is also an impossibility. Brahman is truly transcen¬ 
dent, because neither proof nor disproof of the principle is 
possible through the other ways of knowing. The fourth 
sutra "Tattu samanvayat" brings out the grounds of the 
truth of the sasthra in its declaration of Brahman as the 
sustaining basis of the world. It may be translated roughly 
thus: ‘The fact of the sasthra proclaiming Brahman is 
testified to by its integrated import and by its contributing 
to the supreme fulfilment of the seeker therein'. The 
translation follows two interpretations of representative 
commentators. The first point is that sasthra must be 
elucidated according to the criterion of internal coherence 
or concordance. When the upanishads are reviewed in their 
totality, they are found to proclaim in one voice that 
Brahman is the source and sustaining principle of all. The 
second point involves a decision with regard to how the 
sasthra is to be understood. There was a view that sasthra 
has significance only in its enunciation of duties and not 
facts. That is countered here. The sasthra reveals ultimate 
reality and the apprehension of reality so promoted itself 
constitutes an ultimate value. The goal of self-realization 
is served through knowledge itself and there is no need for 
that purpose to resort to an injunctive interpretation of it. 
There is thus a valuational vindication of sasthra. 

This two-fold interpretation of the sutra answers two 
important questions: (1) How to interpret the sasthra? 
(2) Why seek knowledge of Brahman from the sasthra 
instead of seeking from it practical directions for life ? 

Its answer runs somewhat as follows : 

a) The sasthra must be construed in the light of 
internal coherence. This is a principle that has 
served to fix the name 'Samanvayadhyaya' to the 
whole of the first chapter of the text. 
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b) The sasthra serves the supreme purpose of man, 
not by issuing commandments and prohibitions, 
but in bringing about this knowing and experiencing 
of Brahman, which attainment constitutes the 
ultimate goal of life. 

Thus the mode of interpretation and the value of the 
knowledge in question are presented in the sutra all too 
briefly. But both the points in its import get elaborated in 
extenso in the entire treatise. 

Thus we see that the traditional weight attached to the 
four initial sutras as establishing the introductory frame¬ 
work for the study of Brahma-Sutra possesses a high degree 
of intrinsic reasonableness. 

11. The second chapter of the Brahma-Sutra is of the 
character of defensive reasoning and further clarification 
of the thesis of the first chapter. It is appropriately 
known as 'Avirodhadhyaya', meaning that all contra¬ 
dictions that may be raised against the* position are 
dissolved in the chapter. There is a perfect ordering of the 
matter of the chapter in its four quarters. The first quarter 
raises a series of objections to the thesis that Brahman 
is the cause of the world-piocess and answers them in 
systematic depth. Some of the finest arguments are 
contained in the quarter. The second quarter undertakes 
to examine the philosophical alternatives to the position 
advanced and comes to the conclusion that they are 
untenable in the extreme, thus rainforcing the thesis of the 
first chapter. The third and fourth quarters engage them¬ 
selves to determining the exact mode of Brahman's 
causality in relation to the varied factors that constitutes 
the realm of effects, such as the elements space, air, fire, 
water and earth and the eleven senses inclusive of the 
mind, the life-principle designated prana and the individual 
self or jiva. The causal process gets lighted up in its 
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details by this explication. In the third quarter there is a 
vital elucidation of the uncreated nature of the finite self 
and of the sense in which it is an effect. In this connection 
a complete exposition of its nature and its relation to the 
supreme spirit in the status of a part is given. Thus the 
second chapter fulfils the role of justification, defensive 
elaboration and the demonstration of the philosophical 
inconsistencies of other philosophical systems and it does 
so in methodical thoroughness. The first and second 
chapters jointly serve to present the metaphysical thesis of 
the Brahma sutra. The third and fourth chapters move on 
to a different type of consideration. They relate to the 
plane of realization as contrasted to the theme of reality 
which has been dealt with in the first pair of chapters. The 
third chapter deals with Sadhana, or endeavour on the part 
of the finite self to attain self-perfection named Moksha. 
The fourth chapter gives a full account of Moksha, the 
highest ideal, in its positive and negative aspects. The 
organization of the upanishadic thought on these two 
intimately related phases of realization in the course of the 
two chapters is executed with precision and completeness. 

The third chapter in the course of its earlier two quarters 
bring out the fact of human bondage, in all the states of 
existence and consciousness and the perfection and blessed¬ 
ness that lie in Brahman. The two sides of the treatment are 
devised to produce discontent with regard to the actual life 
and longing and aspiration towards the attainment of 
Brahman. The third quarter covers the entire ground of the 
upanishadic literature and distinguishes the several types of 
meditation on Brahman prescribed in it. It determines the 
essential attributes of Brahman that should go into every 
meditation and the special attributes that characterize the 
theme of the varied meditations. In this fairly long quarter 
almost all the principal modes of contemplation enjoined in 
the major upanishads are discussed with a view to find out 
their identities and differences in terms of the attributes of 
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Brahman selected in them for devout attention. Much in 
the upanishads that has been left out in the longer 
interpretative consideration of the first chapter of the 
Brahma-sutra is taken up here and decisive exegesis is 
offered. The last quarter of the third chapter discusses the 
claims of Jnana and Karma to be the means of perfection 
and comes to the conclusion that the former is the final 
means, the ultimate Sadhana. Its accessories are finely 
analysed and set down in proper perspective, indicating the 
relative order of significance and mutual inter-relation. In 
this connection the role of karma as an accessory to jnana 
is recognized in the spirit of the Gita. All the requisite 
details are filled in. The outcome of the entire quarter is 
that a full picture of the life of meditation on Brahman gets 
drawn up. 

The fourth chapter is duty taken up with the delineation 
of the ideal of spiritual deliverance and perfection. It is a 
short chapter as much bearing on the question has already 
come out in the preceding part of the treatise in some way 
or other and a pointed presentation of the essentials is of 
value. In the first quarter the fundamental nature of the 
meditation on the supreme reality is stated for purposes of 
decisive recapitulation and also because meditation in its 
maturity passes beyond the stage of the means into that 
of the end itself. Accomplishment of this height of Sadhana 
results in breaking the chain of past karma and eliminating 
the fear of the fetters of karma in the future. Only the 
karma in present operation has to work out its momentum. 
The second and third quarters deal with the manner of the 
passing away of a perfected man and the eschatology of 
liberation as expounded in the upanishads. Eschatology 
may not be an essential part of spiritual consciousness but 
the promise of the eschatological prospects of a God-centred 
soul is an integral part of the higher optimism of the major 
upanishads, as of the earlier vedic religion. The author of 
the sutra opts for a non-literal interpretation of the 
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eschatology in many respects, the non-eschatological and 
eschatological concepts of salvation will engage us again in 
the sequel. For the present it is enough to note that the 
sutra considers these aspects of the question in these two 
quarters, as it aims at the completeness of the reconstruc* 
lion of the upanishadic thought. The last quarter manifestly 
one of the shortest in the work defines the fundamental 
nature of spiritual liberation for man, which constitutes 
the consummation of vedantic life. 

Thus we see that the latter two chapters of Brahma' 
sutra expound the vedantic theory of human perfection and 
the means therefor. The last sutra by its repetition 
signifies that the whole science of vedanta stands wholly 
revealed in the treatise. 

12. It is necessary to remark at the end of this brief 
account of structure of the Brahma-sutra that it covers a wide 
range of issues philosophical and exegetical and the issues 
themselves pertain to an impressive number of contexts theo¬ 
retical and practical. The four chapters and their respective 
quarters have clearly marked themes of their own. Such being 
the immensity of internal variations, can the whole work be 
named Brahma-sutra? Happily for us the traditional inter¬ 
preters have an illuminating answer to this question. They 
maintain that every group of discussions in it, nay, every dis¬ 
cussion is centred in and culminates in the characterization 
of Brahman. Speaking of the four chapters the famous 
author of Panchapadika-Vivarana says that all of them relate 
to the proclamation of Brahman. His words are "Brahma- 
pramanam, Brahma-yuktihi, Brahma-sadhanam and Brahma- 
phalamiti''. (Page 204-Vijayanagaram Sanskrit Series). The 
first chapter according to him surveys the means of knowing 
Brahman. The second offers the logical basis for affirming 
Brahman. The third depicts the means of attaining Brahman, 
while the last one indicates the fruition of life attainable in 
Brahman. Brahman is all in all in the treatise. The same 
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conviction permeates other commentaries as well. Vedanta 
Desika works out the thesis that Brahman is the sole theme 
of the work in greater detail*. 


I 

After the foregoing introduction to the Brahma-sutra in 
the nature of a general and rough account of its basic 
framework and content, it is necessary to go forward and 
enter into its content in some detail and attempt a recon¬ 
struction of its course of argument. There is a fundamental 
difficulty blocking this effort so necessary for a considera¬ 
tion of the philosophy of the work. The sutras are bafflingly 
brief and do not convey their theme and context of discus¬ 
sion by themselves. They seem to require the illuminating 
guidance of a commentary even for a preliminary under¬ 
standing. No study, however judicious and keen, can 
uncover their significance unaided by a traditional exegesis. 
In this the Brahma-sutra differs significantly from the 
sutras of other systems of Indian philosophy, such as the 
Yoga-sutra, Nyaya-sutra or Vaiseshika-sutra. Not that the 
latter disclose their full meaning without the aid of inter¬ 
pretation, but they do reveal their direction of teaching 
somewhat. The Brahma-sutra exhibits a conspicuously 
greater degree of opaqueness This nature of the text is 
brought out unmistakably by the fact that when approached 
through a commentary, such as that of Shankara or Bhaskara 
or any commentary, for that matter, it unfolds a rich and 
deep vista of thought, both traditional and highly 
philosophical. It seems to conceal within itself a highly 
ordered reflection on fundamentals covering the entire 
range of possible philosophical concern. May be the initial 
obscurity is deliberate and the significance is meant to be 

*Adhikarana-Saravali, verse 19 
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guarded by an interpretative tradition. So much seems to 
be hinted by Ramanuja when he says that the work was 
'Surakshita', well-guarded by the ancient preceptors. 

What are we the modern students of Vedanta, to do, 
cutoff, as we are, from that tradition and are confronted 
by a bewildering number of divergent interpretations ? The 
search for meaning seems to be a hopeless task. Fortu¬ 
nately, on examining the commentaries even cursorily, we 
discover some means of escape from the predicament. We 
find that they roughly agree in their conception of the 
structure of the work as a whole and there is also a 
substantial measure of agreement as to what forms the 
principal theme, namely. Brahman. A still closer study 
of the varied commentaries establishes that our oldest and 
a very solid commentary is that by Shankara. The later 
commentaries in the course of their elucidations work out 
their views by a process of criticism, correction and some¬ 
times, marked deviation from the positions taken up by 
Shankara. It seems a reasonably workable procedure to 
attempt understanding the sutras in the light of Shankara's 
interpretation and then focus on the deviations of the 
subsequent interpreters. It is the contention of the latter 
that they are deviating from Shankara in the interests of 
greater fidelity to the original. All this controversy merits 
consideration. But our primary interest now is to achieve 
some measure of understanding concerning the drift of the 
sutras. Only later we can face the responsibility of 
discussing whether our oldest commentary deviates from 
the original text or the later commentators do so. Keeping 
the controversies for future study, it is feasible to effect an 
entry into the sutras under the guidance of Shankara. 

It is also possible to minimise attention to the points in 
Shankara's explanations which have provoked the polemics 
of later times. The proposed procedure is facilitated by a 
particularly favourable circumstance. Shankara's philosophy 
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as embodied in his Bhasya is a matter of two levels, one 
considered lower, suited to common understanding and the 
other as higher and ultimate, giving out the wisdom of 
vedanta in its final import. The latter commentators dispute 
this postulation of levels and object to the lower value 
attached to the first phase of philosophy and discard the 
second level as a wholly unwarranted fabrication not 
authenticated by the sutras. Hence following Shankara in 
his first level interpretation in extenso will furnish a good 
basis for the study of the sutras in general. The second 
level, elicited by Shankara from some significant sutras may 
be considered later. The primary objective at this stage is 
to get into the thought-substance of the sutras somehow. 

The two levels of philosophical conception may be 
broadly characterized. The first and preliminary level also 
regards Brahman as the ultimate metaphysical principle but 
describes it largely in theistic terms It is the supreme 
spirit, an infinite divine personality, transcending and 
sustaining the individual and finite selves and the physical 
universe. It is no impersonal consciousness, is not one 
with the finite self in literal identity and the realm of 
physical reality, dominated and sustained by it, is no mere 
appearance to be discarded by a superior metaphysical 
insight. This philosophical thesis, just because it is looked 
upon as lower, may not receive all the subtler and pro¬ 
founder articulation it is capable of. But it is no crude 
theism bifurcating reality into God and the world. Sufficient 
unification in terms of immanence is imparted into it to 
render the resulting philosophy a type of concrete monism. 
The supposedly higher conception, is that of an infinite 
consciousness not individualized or personalised, with 
which the individual personal spirits are one in their 
essential being, whatever be their pluralistic empirical 
appearance and that the physical order of existence in final 
analysis, is phenomenal appearance, not entering in any 
way into the ontological ultimate. The two positions entail 
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some common exclusions. They reject materialism or 
naturalism, a dualistic reading of reality as consisting of 
spirit and matter and a pluralistic concept of reality, either 
admitting or rejecting, the concept of God. Brahman is the 
central and all-explanatory reality. In the precise description 
of its metaphysical nature the divergence of the two levels 
of thinking breaks out. With this conceptual preamble it 
should be possible to gather the thought-pattern of the 
Brahma-sutra. After that pattern is comprehended in 
essentials, we have to face two fundamental questions : 

(a) Which of the two levels of philosophical conceptions 
incorporated in Shankara's commentary is an 
exegetically sound understanding of the sutra ? 

(b) What is the cogency or worth of the philosophy 
which the work advances ? 

Happily these difficult questions are still far off* 


II 

The sutra is divided, as already noticed into four 
chapters or Adyayas end each of them is divided into four 
quarters or padas. Each pada works out a clear-cut division 
of the theme of its Adyaya. Nowin each pada, the sutras 
form a series of topical sections called Adhikaranas and each 
Adhikarana has a topical unity. The commentators strive to 
point out the logical justification for the particular sequence 
of Adhikaranas. As could be expected, the reading of the 
sutras and their grouping into Adhikaranas differ from 
commentator to commentator. But the surprising feature 
is that the differences are not very large. There are certain 
Adhikaranas consisting of single sutras. 

The first chapter is devoted, according to Shankars and 
all commentators, to the elucidation of the controversial 
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passages of the upanishads, with a view to demonstrate 
that they all purport to present Brahman as the basic reality. 
The methodology of each Adhikarana is a specific one. It 
relates to a possible doubt. Two alternative views engender 
the doubt. There is a statement of the prima facie alter¬ 
native. This is followed by a full examination and rejection 
of it. Out of this criticism emerges the final and accepted 
view, Doubt, prima facie view and the final view figure in 
every Adhikarana. The Brahma-sutra is peculiar in this, 
that every one of its Adhikaranas has a Samsaya, Purva- 
paksha and Siddhanta. Sometimes these are explicit and 
sometimes they are there in a condensed and implicit form. 
So the work is throughout critical-cum-constructive justi¬ 
fying its descriptive designation as a J/gnasa-sasthra. 
There is no dogmatic promulgation of propositions. With 
this textual orientation we can start our brief study of the 
sutras in the light of Shankara's commentary. 


Ill 

I Pada in the First Adyaya 

Shankara prefaces his actual commentary on the sutras 
with a traditionally important section on 'Adhyasa', super¬ 
imposition of the unreal on the real, and vice-versa which 
he discerns as underlying all our knowing, experience and 
the maladies of mundane life. This basic error of Adhyasa 
is said to be the mistaking of the self for the non-self and 
the reverse mistake of taking the non-self as the self. His 
exposition of this tenet has a far-reaching consequence and 
is fundamentally implicated in his doctrine of the higher 
level of vedantic th-inkingc We may pass over it for the 
present as it will concern us deeply when we engage our¬ 
selves with that level. 
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The first sutra which constitutes by itself a full Adhi- 
karana runs as follows : 

"Then, therefore, the inquiry into Brahman" 

"Atha, Atah, Brahma-Jignasa". 

This opening sutra contains four constituents and all of 
them are important from the doctrinal point of view. 

i) The first word, Atha, translated above as 'then' 
indicates that the proposed inquiry is a sequel to the 
aquisition of an antecedent equipment. Shankara 
rejects the supposition that the antecedent is the 
study of Karma-Mimamsa, the critical investigation 
into the Karma aspect of the vedic heritage, 
systematised by Jaimini. He himself propounds 
the view that the equipment is a more inward 
preparation consisting of a discrimination into the 
Eternal and the non-eternal, detachment in respect 
of earthly and eschatological gains of a hedonistic 
character, cultivation of virtues such as self-control, 
contentment, fortitude and contemplative disposi¬ 
tion and an urge for spiritual liberation. If the 
first version of the preparatory equipment is 
interpreted as leading to this inward culture of 
attitude and disposition, perhaps it does not call 
for an unqualified rejection. More of this later. 

ii) The second ingredient in the sutra 'Atah* 'Therefore' 
signifies the reason or motivating cause for under¬ 
taking the present inquiry. The reason is said to 
be the dissatisfaction with the results obtainable 
through a mere adherence to the life of rituals or 
even ethical action. As man'6 bondage, however 
conceived, proceeds from a misconception, the 
rectification of the path of life must be directed to 
the eradication of the root-cause thereof. Un- 
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enlightened action, even if proper, can produce only 
passing and finite benefits and life eternal can 
arise only from spiritual insight into Reality. Hence 
the necessary transition from Karma to Jnana, and 
the latter can be only the fruition of inquiry. Hence 

the Jignasa in question. 


iii) Inquiry 'Jignasa' is pursuit of knowledge. It is 
impelled by desire for knowledge and the knowledge 
is to be acquired through the appropriate sources of 
knowledge. The quest must culminate in fullness 

of cognitive certitude. The Jignasa starts from 
Ichcha, desire, progresses through pramanas, the 
ways of knowing and fulfils itself in Avagati or 
comprehension. 

iv) The object or subject-matter of knowledge is named 
Brahman. Shankara raises the question whether 
this entity called Brahman is known to us already or 
unknown. Fither way the investigation is blocked. 
If known, it is unnecessary and if it is outside the 
range of our present knowledge, the investigation 
is impossible. It may be recalled that Sabaraswami 
in his commentary on Jaimini's Dharma-meemamsa 
raises a similar question in the opening section 
itself and answers it as appropriate to his subject- 
matter of Dharma. Shankara propounds an answer 
that suits his field of inquiry. We have a knowledge 
'by Description' in so far as we understand the 
meaning of the term 'Brahman' which signifies all¬ 
round perfection. It means more or less what the 
term God means in the ontological argument in 
Western thought. We have also a knowledge 'by 
acquaintance' as all consciousness involves self- 
affirmation and the self so affirmed is one with 
Brahman. To the objection that Brahman known by 
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these two ways of knowing, does not call for 
inquiry, Shankara replies that the nature of Brahman 
and the Atman is the subject-matter of diverse 
philosophical theorising, beginning with materialism 
and ending with vedanta, and that a precise and 
decisive characterization of it which alone can be of 
spiritual value has to be won by thorough investi* 
gation. We know Brahman and but do not know it 
determinately. We are aware but do not compre¬ 
hend. Shankara's expression is 'Visesham prati 
vipratipatteh'. 

2. The second sutra also constitutes a full Adhikarana. 
It defines Brahman. 

'Janmadi Asya Yatah 1 , 

'That from which the origin, etc., of this proceed'. 

Brahman is the ground of the origin, continuance and 
dissolution of this universe. All cosmic processes are 
comprehended in the three facts enumerated. The world 
of experience is not such that can be and run its course by 
itself. Nor is it such that it can be traced to material 

categories such as the prakriti of the Sankhya philosophy or 

atoms of NyaVa-vaiseshika philosophers. The particular 
individual selves, such as we are, caught up in the cosmic 
processes are not also the basis of those processes. Only 
the Supreme Spirit with powers and attributes adequate for 
the purpose can be the ground or source in question. That 
is Brahman. 

Shankara takes care to clarify that the aphorism is not 
formulating the causal argument for the existence of God. 
Causation can be posited between factors which are both 
empirical. A principle transcending the empirical order 
cannot be affirmed through causal inference. The sutra is 
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just embodying what is declared by scriptures such as the 
Taittiriya upanishad. He clarifies another important point 
also. Brahman and Dharma are both presented by scripture. 
In the case of Dharma scripture is the only and all-sufficient 
authority. But Brahman is reality and not an ideal to be 
actualized, and its declaration by scripture can receive 
secondary and instrumental corroboration from sources of 
knowledge other than Revelation. Thus Brahman is both 
superempirical and its revelation by scripture can also be 
reinforced by reason based on experience. 

3. The third sutra, also forming an Adhikarana by 

itself is to the effect 'Sastra Yonitwat' meaning 'because it 
is the source of the sasthra' or ‘because sasthra is 
the source of our knowledge of Brahman’. The first 
interpretation seems to be inferring the omniscience of 
Brahman on the strength its being the source of revealed 
scripture. The second interpretation holds that the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman is to be gained from revelation. This way 
of understanding the sutra makes it clear that the previous 
sutra did not propound a process of reasoning out the 
existence of Brahman. It further provides a proper link to 
the rich discussion condensed in the next sutra. 

4. The next sutra 'Tattu samanvayat' is one of the 
most important ones and into it Shankara packs a great deal 
of philosophical thought. It means 'Brahman is known 
only through sastra, because the whole of the latter in one 
voice proclaims Brahman'. This is a rough rendering and 
serves the purpose. It gets augmented and clarified as we 
proceed. Shankara's interpretation of the significance of 
this section is elaborate and takes a decisive stand on some 
fundamental issues. It advances the following propositions 
by a process of rigorous discussion. 

a) The purva-mimamsa thesis that scriptural words 
have only the significance of imperatives and not 
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the declaration of accomplished actualities cannot 
stand examination. 

b) What could be achieved through scripturally 
enjoined action is a lower order of values subject to 
limitation in time and other respects. 

c) Even meditation, a special form of mental action, 
shares the defect. What has brought about human 
bondage is ignorance and this could be eliminated 
by only object-determined understanding of reality 
and not by the subject-determined processes 
physical, moral or meditative. When the scripture 
inculcates courses of discipline such as the hearing 
of the scripture, reflecting on them and meditation, 
they all aim only at leading to objective illumination. 

d) This illumination constitutes the attainment of the 
highest value, for ignorance is the root-evil of 
mundane life. Scripture imparts knowledge and 
precisely thereby ensures man's liberation. 

e) All the teachings of the upanishads concur in 
proclaiming the absolute reality of Brahman. 

The central contention is that the vedantic scripture is 
with perfect internal coherence, revelatory of Brahman and 
is not injuctive and the apprehension of this authentic 
import ushers in directly the summum bonum. 

These four Adhikaranas are of an introductory character 
and they enunciate some of the most fundamental proposi¬ 
tions of the vedanta according to Shankara. In particular, 
the preface to the first, elucidating Adhyaya, the explanation 
of the first and fourth Adhikaranas enjoy great traditional 
importance, as their philosophical value is very great. 

Detailed consideration of the subsequent Adhikaranas 
in the first chapter is neither practicable nor quite necessary 
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for our purpose, that being just a preliminary acquaintance 
with the import of the sutras under the guidance of 
Shankara's commentary. The transition from the first four 
sections to the following ones exhibits one marked differ¬ 
ence. We move from the general to the particulars. 

Almost each of the Adhikaranas that follow relates to a 
particular passage of a principal upanishad named tradi¬ 
tionally 'Vishaya vakya* and determines its import. The 
general procedure is to bring up a prima facie view that the 
passage is speaking of a physical entity or the root-principle 

of the physical world named pradhana in Sankhya or the 
individual and finite self, the Jiva. This interpretation is 
systematically countered and the final and conclusive thesis 
is developed that it is Brahman, the Supreme Atman, that is 
the subject-matter of the upanishadic discourse. In the 
course of these discussions the full idea of the nature of 
Brahman is unfolded in a masterly fashion. The first 
Adhyaya as a whole is in the nature of a direction for the 
right interpretation of the upanishads. This intention is 

clearly conveyed by the term 'Vyakhyata' that is employed 
in the last sutra of the Adhyaya. One peculiarity may be 
noticed as indicating the brevity and avoidance of super¬ 
fluity of words aimed at by the author of the text. He 
uses the word 'Brahman' in a straight-forward manner only 
in the first sutra. 

Adhi-5 

This section is devoted to the determining of the 
import of the 6th chapter of the Chandogya upanishad 

described as 'Sadvidya* in which the famous instruction of 
Uddhalaka to his son. Svetaketu, culminating in the 
celebrated teaching 'tat-twam-asi' occurs. The point at 
issue is whether the 'Sat' (Being) proclaimed as the 
primordial ground of the universe can be interpreted as the 
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primal material principle posited by the Sankhya philosophy 

named by it as pradhana. That possibility is ruled out by 
the section on the ground that the text ascribes to 'Sat* 
creative resolve, designates it as Atman, does not regard it 
as something to be released from but as what brings 
liberation to one who is devoted to it. It further says that 
a man in deep sleep sinks to it according to the upanishad 
and that would be possible only if it is the original 
conscious principle from which mundane creatures spring 
into their manifested condition. The effect can sink only 
into its own causal condition and the Sankhya does not 

regard the pradhana as the cause of selves. The cumulative 
force of the argument is decisive and the identification of 
the primordial Being of the Chandogya with the root 
physical principle of Sankhya cannot but be rejected. The 
conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the upanishads 
throughout ascribe the creation of the universe to a 
spiritual and not to a physical reality. Shankara asserts 
that such a concordance has a great weight of authority in 
ascertaining the doctrine of a creation-text such as the 
Chandogya passage under consideration. 

Adhi-6 

This is one of the sections that makes a direct reference 
in the sutra itself to the upanishadic passage it discusses. 
The passage is the second chapter of the Taittiriya 
upanishad, wherein a definition of Brahman is enunciated 
and a progressive identification of the principle is attempted 
in five stages, Anna-maya, Prana-maya, Mano-maya, 
Vijnana-maya and Ananda-maya. The discussion in the 
Adhikarana centres round Ananda-maya. The whole matter 
is of utmost importance for the characterization of Brahman 
and a traditionally significant controversy is staged. 

The previous Adhikarana clarified that Brahman is not 
to be identified with a matoriai entity however primordial. 
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In this, the second clarification needed for a fuller under¬ 
standing of the upanishadic ultimate is made.' Brahman is 
to be understood as transcending the individual spirit, the 
conditioned self, such as we are. It is to be construed as 
the supreme self, defined as 'real, consciousness and 
infinite*. 

The prima facie view is that it is the same as the finite 
spirit. Ananda-maya is to be taken as 'made up of Ananda', 
as in the previous phases of delineation where Anna-maya, 
Prana-maya, Mano-maya and Vijnana-maya are taken to be 
made up of their respective constituents. To be 'made up 
of' in that fashion is the characteristic of a contingent 
modification or product and cannot be predicated of the 
primal self. This Ananda or bliss is said to be compounded 

of mundane felicities such as priya, moda and pramoda 
befalling an embodied soul. The Ananda-maya is said to a 

'Sareera', an embodied self, a description applicable only to 
the finite self encased in a bodily adjunct. Shankara offers 
two views under this section. The first seems to be taken 
over from an earlier commentator. The second one is his 
own interpretation. The first one rejects the prima facie 
view that Ananda-maya is the conditioned self, the Jiva. 

The suffix 'Mayat' and the term 'Sareeratma' offer no in¬ 
superable difficulty. The former may very well be understood 
as abounding in bliss. The term 'embodied' Atman occurs 
just to indicate that the series of embodied selves reaches 
the culmination here. This is the culmination, the final 
point, in the delineation of the Atman, for no higher Atman 
is set up later. In all the four previous cases, a higher Atman 
is introduced as superseding the earlier version of the 
Atman. There is a repeated identification of Brahman with 
Ananda in this upanishad and also in many other upanishads. 
It is said that Brahman is the source of Ananda. That implies 
that in itself it must be of the nature of Bliss. Therefore, 
Brahman defined initially as 'real, consciousness and 
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infinite" must be construed as abounding in bliss. There are 
two sutras in the Adhikarana (16, 17) specifically pointing 
out that the upanishadic account of Brahman under discus¬ 
sion distinguishes it from the finite self. The conclusion 
that the Ananda-maya is Brahman and not the Jiva seems to 
be very well established. From this point Shankara proceeds 
to bring up the difficulties in identifying Brahman with 
Ananda-maya. He revives some of the points urged by the 
prima facie view and adds his own critical reflections against 
the identification of Ananda-maya with Brahman. He 
concedes, rather forcefully asserts, the Ananda character of 
Brahman. For him the upanishad does not equate Ananda- 
maya with Brahman. As this is a highly exegetical treatment 
of the upanishad, it is enough to note the conclusion of the 
discussion. The Ananda-maya is also the conditioned self 
and not Brahman. Brahman is the transcendent foundation 
of all such phenomenal selves. The Ananda-maya is the 
highest of the conditioned selves, i.e., the Jiva in his highest 
state as Jiva. This conclusion does not disturb the conclu¬ 
sion of the first interpretation that Brahman is other than 
and transcendent of the Jiva. All that is accomplished in 
the second interpretation is that we should regard the 
'Ananda-maya' Atman as falling in the sphere of the Jiva 
and not in that of the Supreme Spirit. The point in 
dispute between the two interpretations is the status of the 
Ananda-maya end not the fact of Brahman going beyond the 
Jiva in ontological valuation. The two Adhikaranas, fifth 
and sixth, have together set forth a fundamental thesis that 
Brahman, the ultimate principle of vedanta, is not to be 
confounded with the categories of matter even in its basal 
character and the finite self. 

Adhikarana 7 

This section relates to the Chandogya passage (1 -6-7-8 
and 1 7-1-5) wherein a sublimely radiant form is attributed 
to the Divine. The principle is posited as being in the Sun 
and eye. The problem arising from this is whether the 
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Deity described is not a lesser god who is an individual 
soul in a position of cosmic elevation through some 
specially high religious and moral merit. The supreme 
Atman could not be a being with form, for such incarnation 
could happen only to a Jiva. The argument is rebutted on 
the ground that the highest spirit. Brahman, can, out of 
compassion for the devotee, assume form. A totally 
formless, impersonal and attributeless reality is not being 
spoken of in the context The statement of the position 
here is important for it explains all the aesthetic characteri¬ 
sations of the Supreme Being scattered in profusion 
throughout the Hindu scriptures. That the Deity glorified 
in the passage of the Chandogya surpasses the transmigra¬ 
ting Jiva is the principal point of the Adhikarana In 
support of this many particulars of description found in the 
text are cited as applicable to only the Supreme God-head, 
as indicating its unique Dharmas'. Attributesdifferenliating 
Brahman from the Jiva are taught in the passage. That 
there is a presentation of Brahman higher than what is 
found In passages such as this is a view we have to consider 
a great deal later. 

Adhikeranas 8, 9 and 10 

These three sections largely illustrate the same principle 
and hence may be considered together. They pertain to 
1-9-1, 1-11-4, 5 and 3-13-7 of the Chandogya. In the 
first, glorification of 'Akasa* is found. In the second of the 
above passages a similar account of 'Prana' is given. The 
third speaks of a great 'Jyoti', as a fundamental and lofty 

principlo. These three terms 'Akasa', 'Prana' and 'Jyoti' in 
common usage signify 'ethereal space' the 'life-breath or 
'ife-principle’ and Might' respectively. The question raised 
is whether they are to be understood as standing for these 
only in tha upanishadic contexts. The prima facie view 
ansv.ass in the affirmative with some arguments in support. 
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The Siddhantin as represented by Shankara refutes the 
arguments and establishes that all the three terms stand 
for Brahman. He goes over the passages in some detail and 
adduces positive elements in them in support of his 
interpretation. There is some method in the choice of 
these texts as they all seem to refer to the subtler factors of 
the physical order as basal. The Siddhantin contends for 
the signification by them of what is vastly subtler and more 

basic in reality. Even terms such as Akasa, Prana and Jyoti 
convey some essential characteristics of Brahman. They 
are shown to be more aptly applied to the Supreme reality 
than when used carrying their conventional denotation. 

Adhikarana 11 

This section, the last in the first pada of the first 
Adyaya, is weighty. It takes up for elucidation the 
discourse of the Koushitaki upanishad (3, 1,2, 3) in which 
the vedic God, Indra, directs King Pratardana, who is seeking 
the highest good, to meditate on him (Indra) and speaks of 

himself as Prana. The status of an important vedic God is 
to be settled in terms of Vedanta. Incidentally he identifies 

himself with Prana, a principle, which has received some 
treatment in the ninth Adhikarana and is again to be 
adjudged. Is Pratardana to meditate on prana, or the 
individual personality of the deity Indra or the Supreme 
Brahman ? The prime facie view naturally takes up the 

opposite extreme and holds that prana or Indra or both to 
be the subject-matter of the prescribed meditation Some 

properties of prana find mention in the passage and some 
heroic exploits of Indra are also alluded to. In answer, 
the right and conclusive view is propounded that the 
Supreme self is the exalted object of the meditation being 
enjoined. Some features of the object mentioned in the 
text are such that they could belong only to that highest 
reality. In fact the features of this kind are too many to be 

allocated to either prana or Indra. That Indra speaks of the 
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Supreme self in the first person is proper as Vamadeva does 
as repeated in the Brihadaranyaka upanishad (1-4-10). The 
individual soul carries within itself the ultimate spirit. This 
is the standpoint of Vedantic wisdom. Only one residual 
problem remains. How to assimilate into Brahman, which 
is held the object of meditation on the interpretation 

favoured, the specific properties of prana and the achieve¬ 
ments of the Jiva, constituting Indra ? Some answer is 
necessary. It is easy to furnish one. It can be explained 
that the functions of prana are ultimately to be traced to 
Brahman. The Jiva is not a separate entity. He is Brahman 
mistakenly associated with the differentiating adjuncts. It 

can also be maintained that prana represents power and 
Jiva represents consciousness. These two form distingui¬ 
shable aspects of Brahman and Brahman is itself one and 
undivided. Another equally plausible, if not a better, 
explanation would be to classify meditation on Brahman as 
threefold. Brahman can be meditated upon in end through 

the adjunct of prana. It can be meditated upon in and 
through the Jiva, who is a conditioned manifestation of it. 
Finally Brahman can be meditated upon in terms of its 
intrinsic nature, setting aside the adjuncts and mediating 
manifestations. Thus the Kaushitaki passage concerns 
Brahman and nothing else. Its significance is threefold : 
(a) The vedic gods, such as Indra, fall short of the 
ultimate god-head, (b) In meditation properly understood 
the Supreme self is to be contemplated as the core or 
substance of the personality engaged in meditation, (c) 
The lower categories can be used as vehicles for the 
meditation on Brahman, though there is a purer and 
straightforward type of meditation. End of I Pada. 

II Pada in the First Adyaya 

Adhikarana 1 

The opening section takes up for decisive interpretation 
a great passage of the Chandogya upanishad. (3-14-1, 2). 
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The point at issue can be briefly stated. The opening 
proposition is the famous one saying that "all this is indeed 
Brahman, as it is the source, the sustaining ground and final 
resort of all". This truth is to be meditated upon with a 
view to attain peace of spirit. ''Man becomes in his supra- 
mundane future what he meditates upon in this life. He is 
indeed of the stuff of his meditation. Therefore let him 
practise meditation. Let him meditate on the effulgent one, 

full of mind and bearing life (prana) as his body." This is 
called Sandilyavidya as the great sage, Sandilya, proclaims 
this teaching. 

The purva-pakshin excludes the opening declaration of 
the teaching that Brahman is all, from the scope of the 
discussion. He admits that it deals with Brahman, the 
Supreme self. But he argues that the import of it must be 
meditated upon for attaining tranquillity of spirit. But this 
is not the end of the process. Equipped with this tranquillity, 
the instruction proceeds, one should meditate on what is 
described 'as effulgent, full of mind and bears prana as the 
body', and of atomic minuteness along with many other 
epithets. Now this object of the final meditation has to be 
exactly identified. The prima facie understanding is that it 
is the individual self and not the Universal Atman. The 
position is somewhat analogous to the teaching of Patanjali 
in the yoga sutra that one must practise devout meditation 
on Iswara, so that he may be enabled to get the final insight 
to the inmost essential self of himself, by way of Samadhi. 
This interpretation is facilitated by the descriptive expres¬ 
sions "full of mind, bearing the prana as body and of atomic 

minuteness". Manas and prana condition the individual seif 
and Brahman is free from both according to several explicit 
upanishadic statements to that effect. 

Atomic minuteness is the magnitude associated in 
scriptures with the Jiva. 
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The sutra-kara, according to Shankara's interpretation, 
counters this supposition strongly. He sees no objection 
to making the Brahman of the initial declaration to be the 
object of the final meditation. The major attributes other 

than the ones specified “full of mind,bearing of the prana as 
body and of atomic minuteness*', legitimately apply to 
Brahman. As Brahman is all-permeating it can very well 
have infinitesimal magnitude also. Only the atom cannot 
exceed its extreme finitude. As Brahman dwells in Jiva 
also, the association with prana and manas do mediately 
characterise it also. Only the Nirguna Absolute precludes 
such predication. The same principle in its personalised and 
phenomenalised version as Saguna can take it all. The 
discourse specifically distinguishes the Jiva, the worshipper 
and Brahman, the worshipped, as the aspirant and the per¬ 
fect one aspired after. The paradox of ascribing immensity 
and limitation is easily intelligible for the latter is for the 
convenience of devotion. The problem of Brahman being 
all in all and yet be untouched by the imperfections of indi¬ 
vidual life, is to be met by the consideration that the 
individual creatures shed their illusory imperfections when 
they grasp their oneness with Brahman. Hence a fortiori 
the possibility of Brahman itself being subject to the evils 
of individual life is spurious. 

Adhikarana6 2 and 3 

In the following two Adhikaranas the Katha upanishad 
is the subject-matter of discussion. The first problem 
relates to the statement that the 'Brahmana and Kshatriya 
are the food of the Atman and Mrityu, death, is itself the 
appetising accessory' (1-2-24). Reference to food and 
eating suggests that the Atman under description is the 
Jiva, the individual self, given to mundane biological 
processes like aating. This is to be corrected by the 
reference to Death, as the aid to this eating. The passage 
signifies, therefore, not the mundane eating, but the cosmic 
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process of the creator and preserver of the Universe 
withdrawing it from the condition of manifestation into 
itself. The Brahmana and Kshatriya are just symbolic and 
illustrative of the entire created world Hence the passage 
is speaking of the Supreme Atman in the role of withdrawing 
the cosmic projection into himself. Incidentally many of 
t(ie principal points in the teaching of Yama to Nachiketas 
get elucidated in this and next Adhikarana. The next Katha 
passage concerns'drinking', as the first related to'eating" 
It is said 'the two of the nature, of sunshine and shadow, 
having entered the cave, drink the Rta of the good deeds 
in the world'. (1-3-1). This is a figurative way of saying 
that the two are going through the consequences of 
righteousness and unrighteousness The cave refers to the 
embodied condition or the heart, wherein the soul is 
repeatedly said to be dwelling in the upanishads What 
are these drinking beings? One of them is dark and the 
other bright. The prima facie view rules out of the context 
the supreme self, for the latter cannot be said to be 
confined to the heart, being omnipresent and it is beyond 
the process of doing deeds good and bad and reaping their 
consequences. Hence the two are Buddhi, the internal 
sense or mind and the individual soul conditioned by it. 
This interpretation seems to be favoured by another ancient 
scriptural text Paingi Rahasya-Brahmana. 

The Siddhanta view upholds that the two are the 
individual self and Brahman. The first is of the nature of 
shade darkened by ignorance and its binding consequences. 
The sunshine represents the Supreme in all its effulgence. 
The omnipresent too can inhabit a finite abode for purposes 
of facilitating devotional approach. The residual problem is 
to account for the description that the Supreme self also 
partakes of the Rta. It is not insoluble. By companionship 
with the drinking Jiva, in a collective designation of the 
pair God also can be said to be drinking. It can also be 
said that God, by operating the law of deeds and their 
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results, the law of Karma, brings about the individual's 
undergoing the fruition of his deeds. He is involved in the 
process, as the basic power of the situation. Some / 
illuminating passages from Mundaka upanishad with an ! 
identical import are cited in support. 

Adhikarana 4 

i 

The Chandogya (4-15-1) upanishad speaks of th& 
person to be seen in the eye, as the Atman, as immortality 
and fearlessness and as Brahman. Who is this 'puruslpa', 
person, seen in the eye? There are four possibilities. He 
may mean the reflection of persons in the eye, the presiding 
deity of the eye, or the Jiva or the Supreme self. The 
sutrakara easily refutes the first two alternatives. Whether 
this person is the Jiva or Paramatman is to be decided by 
more discussion. The attributes ascribed to the Purusha in 
the eye, such as Immortality and fearlessness in the sense 
of causing freedom from fear fit only the Supreme Atman. 
He is the ultimate Atman and Brahman. That he is 'Kam # 
and 'Kham', of the nature of bliss and boundless as the sky 
are decisive declarations. That one who knows this 
being in the eye, is promised an eschatological destiny 
exclusively associated with the knowers of Brahman in the 
upanishads proves the identity further. There are many 
other instances in which the upanishads locate the Supreme 

Atman in the eye. The blessedness (vamani). and 

splendour (bhamani), mentioned in the context are also 
not explicable otherwise. 

Adhikarana 6 

In the Brihadaranyaka there is an eloquent discourse by 
the sage Yajnavalkya addresed to Uddhalaka (3-7-1, 2) 

glorifying an 'Antaryamin', 'Inner controller/ as dwelling 
in all elements, beings and factors of the universe in all 
spheres of existence as being unknown to them, as control¬ 
ling them from within and as having each of them as his 
body. He is said to be the Atman of Uddhalaka also, and 
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the inner Controller, Immortal. The problem of the 
Adhikarana is whether this being bearing the unfamiliar 
designation is a particular deity, or the Supreme Cosmic 
spirit upholding and surpassing the world and as appropriat¬ 
ing it all as his own body. The prima facie view is that he 
is a particular divine being and yogins are known to attain 
such controlling power. The author of the sutra rejects the 
view on the ground that the set of perfections announced in 
the discourse could characterise only Brahman, the Supreme 
reality. In particular, the claims of the fundamental material 

principle, Pradhana, posited by Sankhya and the individual 

finite self called Jiva or Vijnanatman to be the Antaryamin 
are examined in detail and demonstrated to be untenable. 

The description of the Antaryamin, as the seer 'Drasta'rules 
out the first possibility and that both the two recensions of 
the Brihadaranyaka (The Kanva and Madhyandina) affirm 

that Vijnanatman is also one of the categories in which fhe 

Antaryamin dwells, ruling it from within, not understood by 
it and as having it as his own body, decisively precludes the 
identification of the two. There is only one remaining 
difficulty. Yajnavalkya says that there is no other 'seer or 

knower' beside the Antaryamin. There are two ways of 
meeting it. It may be explained that the Antaryamin, has 

no other Antaryamin above him. This escape is ruled out 
by the objector according to Shankara. The second line 
of solution favoured by Shankara is that distinction between 

the Vijnanatman and Antaryamin is only from the 
phenomenal point of view and disappears on the dawn of 
philosophical enlightenment. This solution considerably 
affects the philosophical stature of this particular discourse 
of Yajnavalkya and the conclusion of the Adhikarana. 

Adhikarana 6 

The Mundaka upanishad is discussed in this section. 
A principle, by knowing which every existent can be known. 
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is posited in it by both the pupil and the preceptor. The 
latter distinguishes between a lower knowledge connected 
with lower forms of religious life and a higher knowledge 
which is the comprehension of the 'Akshara*, the imperisha¬ 
ble foundation of all. The question is whether this entity, 

Akshara, is the root prakriti of the Sankhyas, or the 
individual self or the universal spirit basal to both and 
surpassing them in its perfections. The implausible prima 
facie view upholding the first two alternatives is easily 
refuted on the strength of the full account of the Akshara in 
the upanishad as a whole and its identification with the 
infinite Divine Consciousness is conclusively effected. There 
are two points in the text which need attention. (1) At 
one stage the Supreme is held to surpass the Akshara. How, 
then, can the two be identified ? In the context the 
Akshara that is surpassed should be taken as simply the 
root-principle of the physical reality. The constraint of the 
whole text is to that effect in the context. (2) The discourse 

pictures the whole cosmos as the 'Rupa* of the Divine. 
Attribution of bodily form even if it be macrocosmic, to the 
Divine spirit renders it an embodied being and not the 
Supercosmic absolute. It is contended that the aim of such 
a picturing of it is to emphasise that it is the 'Atman' of all 
and not that it is conditioned by a body, as the finite self 
is. It may also be argued that the conception of Brahman 
with the universe as its form may eventually lead to the 
higher supercosmic reality. 

Adhikarana 7 

This section consists of many sutras, and makes 
reference to several vedantic teachers. The commentator 
makes use of several upanishads and early vedic passages 
also in shaping his conclusive view. But the focal text 
under reference is the Chandogya text (5-1 1-1, 6) in which 
in answer to the question 'who is our self, who is Brahman,' 
that the Deity, Vaisvanara fulfils the requirements of the 
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ntity under enquiry is propounded. There are about five 
lossible lines of interpretation. Vaisvanara may mean 
1) fire ( 2 ) the principle that functions as the digestive 
energy in the stomach, (3) the fire-god, (4) the embodied 
ndividual soul and finally (5) the Supreme soul, Brahman, 
he commentary goes over these suggested answers and 
famines them in relation to the many significant pro- 
louncements in the text, particularly the all-inclusive and 
osmic magnitude of Vaisvanara. It comes to the conclusion 
hat he must be taken as the Supreme Godhead. All that 
he lower categories suggested could show in answering 
he requirements of Vaisvanara as described in the text is 
ound in the Supreme principle also and there are some 
lescriptions which can be accommodated only by it. This 
nclusiveness and specific appropriateness of Brahman as the 
ignification of the text establishes that Vaisvanara is 
Jrahman itself. The other alternative interpretations stand 
uperseded. 

End of U Pada, / Adyaya 


III Pada f First Adyaya 


fcdhikarana 1 

This section is in amplification of the discussion of the 
dundaka upanishad by the 6th Adhikarana of the previous 
>ada. The specific passage considered is the description of 
he Atman, previously named Akshara, as that in which the 
ky and the earth, the mind, life and senses, the macrocosm 
md the individual life-conditions are woven and thus abide, 
‘he text enjoins the knowing of it and leaving off alt other 
'ain talk. As usual the other possible identifications of the 
intity of this description are rejected and the conclusive 
extual grounds for taking it as Brahman are adduced. That 
his is said to be the goal to be realized by the soul in 
iberation is one such. The assertion of its Omniscience 
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distinguishes it from all matter, even of the rudimentary 

pradhana level. Even so it is set apart from the conditioned 
individual self, as it is the sought and not the seeker, as it 
is all-knowing, as it is that by knowing which the totality 
of the manifold universe is said to be known and as it is 
untouched by the mundane experiences of pleasure and pain 
characteristic of the individual. While the description is 
thus proved to be of Brahman, the manner of conceiving 
how the manifold totality of existence is embedded in it, 
gets an important clarification from Shankara. The famous 
Chandogya passage 'All this is indeed Brahman* receives 
precise exegesis here. The prohibition of all other vain 
talk acquires the special force that one should abandon 
concern with the derivatives and devote himself to the 
source. Are we to take Brahman as intrinsically containing 
the plurality within itself, in the sense of being one in and 
through the many, even as a tree is one in and through its 
many integral parts, the root, trunk and branches? That 
would be a kind of pantheistic monism. Shankara rejects 
the conception. He contends that the many is just 
instrumental in leading us to the one and when that is 
grasped the instrumental plurality, an extrensic aid, should 
get dropped. It is instrumental to our ascent to the transcen¬ 
dent ground and is not integral to it. That is the meaning of 
avoiding the vain talk advised. An apt analogy is produced 
to illustrate the procedure. If one is asked to fetch the seat 
that Devadatta had occupied, only the seat is brought and 
not Devadatta also along with it. This is the type of monism 
that Shankara sees in the upanishadic teaching. This 
fundamental distinction of approaches will engage us in the 
sequel. In the meanwhile the conclusion that the Mundaka 
upanishad as a whole and in the particular text discussed 
in the Adhikarana concerns Brahman and nothing else, 

inclusive of even the Pradhana of the Sankhya philosophy 
and the individual Jiva of unenlightened understanding, 
stands established. 
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Adhlkarana 2 

The great teaching of Sanatkumara to Narada, who 
confesses ignorance and sorrow in spite of much learning, 
in the seventh chapter of the Chandogya upanishad is the 
subject of discussion in this section. A gradation of 
entities in terms of philosophical status is pictured and it 

seems to terminate in prana, or life-principle. The pupil 

does not ask, as before, as to what surpasses prana, but the 
teacher himself introduces a new category and calls it Satya, 
truth or reality. That is identified with Bhuman, the 
Infinite or the Immense. It is proclaimed that the Bhuman 
is that in which nothing else is seen, nothing else is heard 
and nothing else is cognised. This Bhuman is of the nature 
of joy or bliss and all else is declared to be trivial and 
passing. The dialogue concludes with the praise of the 
self-established and all-originating glory of this ultimate 
principle. Here the prima facie view is that the Bhuman 

is prana itself. The entire discourse along with the initial 
self-proclaimed predicament of Narada is examined and it 
is noted that Satya is the Bhuman, the Bhuman is what 
entails the cessation of other experiences and is of the 
essence of eveilasting and boundless bliss. Such an entity 

is shown to be not the prana in any account but only the 

ultimate Brahman. In fact prana is also said in the dialogue 
to originate from the Bhuman. All the 'Dharmas* attributes, 
ascribed to it, decisively apply only to Brahman. 

Adhikerana 3 

In Yagnavalkya's debate with Gargi, in the Brihada- 
ranyaka upanishad, (3-8-7,8) there is the affirmation of an 
'Akshara' by which space itself is said to be permeated and 
sustained and is said to be without physical properties. 
What could this be ? The first prima facie view is that it is 
simply the 'letter' of the Alphabet, as it is ordinarily so 
named. The syllable 'Aum' is often said to be the whole 
world. Perhaps, the term in the context means that. It is 
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easy to repudiate this suggestion. The teaching declares 
that the entire universe, beginning with the gross element 
and culminating in the subtlest Akasa is upheld by the 
Akshara. Such a power of sustaining the cosmos can only 
be of Brahman and not of letters or syllables. Even the 
glorification of *Aum' is because it is held to be instrumental 

to the realization of Brahman. That the Pradhana can be 
the Akshara is also to be ruled out, as the Akshara is said 
to be a 'seer or knower* and the commanding Intelligence in 
control of all existence. That the individual self cannot be 
the principle also follows as the adjuncts conditioning the 
individual are denied of it specifically It is further stated 
that it is one and not many, making it clear that it transcends 
the individual selves constituting a plurality. The impossi¬ 
bility of other alternatives and the eminent appropriateness 
of the glowing account of the Akshara in relation to 
Brahman lead us inevitably to take it as signifying only 
Brahman. 

Adhikarana 4 

In the Prasna upanishad (5-2, 3) meditation through 
the whole of pranava or Aum is prescribed and it is further 
said that one who perfects himself in it, sees or directly 
intuits the highest purusha or spirit. Shankara argues that 
meditation may be misguided but direct apprehension that 
is spoken of here is conceived as authentic knowledge. 
Now who is this highest purusha? He cannot be the 
Supreme Brahman, for it is said that one who realizes him 
attains the blessedness of a celestial world, the world of 
Brahma. Brahman is omnipresent and therefore, is not to be 
reached in any particular region, however celestial. Shan¬ 
kara concedes the point and urges that attaining the 
particular world is a transitional achievement and from 
there the spiritual aspirant passes into the spaceless 
eternity of the infinite purusha- The highest purusha, to be 
meditated upon and to be eventually 'seen',—the seeing in 
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the context is attaining - cannot be anything short of the 
Supreme Brahman. 

Adhikaraoa 5 

This is a very important section and deals with what is 
manifestly a great chapter of the Chandogya (Chap. 8). It 
directs meditation to subtle space or Akasa within the 
heart in the body of man. The body is called the city of 
God, Brahmapura, and the heart is named the mansion of 
God, Brahma-vesma. The Dahara or small Akasa is described 
as possessing magnificent attributes and is held to be the 
all-controlling reality. The possible dispute in interpreting 
it is as follows : Are we to take this subtle space, Akasa, 
literally as Akasa ? There are insuperable objections. The 
wealth of attributes ascribed to it makes such an identi¬ 
fication absurd. Are we to understand it as the Jiva, the 
finite soul conditioned by the body and subject to the 
experiences of finitude? Even that is untenable. The 
immensity attributed to the subtle Akasa, and the perfec¬ 
tions such as freedom from sin, agelessness, immortality 
and unfailing power and the fact of its maintaining the 
world as a cosmos sharply differentiate it from the Jiva. 
The only alternative capable of taking all the declarations 
of the perfections harmoniously into itself is to understand 
it as standing for Brahman itself. The text does not leave 
us at this point. It complicates the position in a subsequent 
passage wherein the perfections mentioned in connection 
with the Akasa in question are straightaway ascribed to the 
Jiva. This seems to nullify the differentiation of the Akasa 
from the Jiva. The sutra seems to legitimise this extension 
of the teaching by showing the principle involved. 

Prajapati in the role of a preceptor instructs Indra 
rbout the Atman through en account of the three states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep and traces his ascent from 
these body-conditioned states to disembodied purity and 
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transcendence, in which state of elevation he is said to 
manifest his innate nature by approaching the 'Supreme 
light'. In this glory of unveiled perfection, he receives the 
exalted descriptive epithets formerly applied to the subtle 
Akasa in the lotus of the heart, the mansion of Brahman, 
located in the city of Brahman, the body. This supplement 
goes to prove that the earlier part of the chapter was only 

speaking of the Jivatman, when it paid tributes to the 
Akasa in the heart. Shankara says that the Jiva-hypothesis 
about that Akasa that was done to death previously is being 
rekindled to life. This impasse posed by the text of the 
Chandogya is extremely interesting. Shankara's manner of 
meeting it is extraordinary and characteristic. He frankly 
admits that there are some Vedantins also who maintain the 
reality of the individual self,the Jiva,as do other schools.But 
that is a thesis, to put an end to which, the Brahma sutra, 
he asserts, has come into existence. He holds that the 
Atman, misconstrued as the Jiva, is the same as Brahman. 
There is nothing to be wondered at if the Atman conceived 
as it really is, can take in all the great characterisation that 
the discourse initially worked out with regard to Brahman. 
The Atman in itself, is fundamentally one with the ultimate 
Brahman. But then, the question would arise irrepressibly, 
as to how the Sutra distinguishes between Brahman and 
the Atman described as Jiva. Shankara's answer is not 
that there is the Jiva as a reality to be so distinguished, but 
that the Atman mistakenly burdened with Jiva-hood and all 
its implications, is transcendent of all that. To affirm this 
transcendence of Atman-Brahman in respect of the limiting 
complex constitutive of Jiva-hood, the sutra adopts the 
apparently dualistic device of marking off the subject-matter 
of the discourse in question from the individual self, the 
Jiva. Not that Brahman is other than the Jiva, but that the 
Atman misconstrued as the Jiva is altogether free from all 
that constitutes the individuating and delimiting character 
of Jiva-hood and hence is none other than Brahman itself. 
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It is good that the attributes of Brahman and those of 
the self in its essential nature are practically the same in the 

section on the Dahara-Akasa and Prajapathi's instructions 
to Indra. 

Adhlkarana-6 

There does not seem to be much reason for this Adhi- 
karana to discuss the Mundaka passage "There the Sun, the 
Moon and Stars and lightning, do not illumine, not to 
speak of the fire not illumining. He illumines, after Him all 
these illumine. Through His light all these are lighted up" 
(2/2/10), as a fairly detailed elucidation of the upanishad 
has been furnished in two (1-2-6 end 1-3-1) Adhikaranas 
already. The nature of the central illumination is the 
question and it is no problem to prove that it is the efful¬ 
gence of consciousness that is being spoken of and not 
physical light. Brahman in its aspect of all-illumining self- 
consciousness is the subject-matter of the statement. The 
Brahma-sutra has interpreted already 'Jyoti* of the upani- 
shads as the cognitive power of the soul (1-1-10). 

Adhlkarana-7 

This section seems to be a continuation of the Adhi- 
karana-5, though the text it discusses is taken from Katha 
Upanishad (2-4-13). The statement that there is a 'purusha, 
of the size of the thumb' in the centre of the individual, 
involves the doubt whether the purusha, is the individual 
self, who is described in scriptures as of a small size or the 
Supreme Self. The prima facie view is that the size 
mentioned goes well with the individual and finite self. 
This is countered with the argument that the other aspects 
mentioned in the text such as that he is the Lord of all past, 
present and future beings and that he is like smokeless 
light, conclusively determine that he is the Supreme one. 
The hitch concerning the size not compatible with the Omni¬ 
present Lord, can be removed by the consideration that He 
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dwells in the heart of the individual and the heart is of the 
mentioned size. The fact is that the Lord as dwelling in the 
heart has apparent smallness and is the individual soul. 
When the latter's authentic identity with the Lord is 
apprehended he shares the infinite expanse of the Divinity. 
The point to inculcate which the statement is made is that 
the individual is one with the Supreme Lord and not any* 
thing about the size of purusha dwelling in the heart. Here 
Shankara formulates a grand generalization about the 
procedure of the upanishads. Either they seek to determine 
the nature of the Supreme Spirit or they seek to teach the 

identity of the Vignanatman, the individual self, with the 
Supreme Spirit. The present text comes under the second 
procedure of the upanishads. There is one minor point in 
the text which leads to the next Adhikarana. The heart of 
all beings is not of the same size. How or why the upani- 
shad categorically mentions that it is of the size of the 
thumb ? The author of the sutra explains that only human 
beings are being enjoined to seek knowledge of Brahman 
and their heart is of the specified size. Shankara cites the 
authority of Jaimini in his Meemamsasutra (6-1) and holds 

that Sasthra, the scripture, is addressed to only human 
beings, as they have the requisite capacity and need and 
also because they are not denied the right of knowledge by 
the Sasthra. They are enjoined to prepare themselves for 
the study through ceremonies such as upanayana, or 
initiation to vedic study. 

Adhikeranas 8 and 9 

These two sections are not of much philosophical 
significance and do not also conform to the theme of the 
Adhyaya or pada in the Brahma-9Utra. There are only one 
or two points of general importance. We may summarise 
the conclusions of the lengthy discussion as carried out in 
Shankara's commentary. 
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(1) Though the previous Adhikarana lays down that 
Brahma-vidya is meant for human beings, the superhuman 
beings, the gods or Devas are not excluded thereby. They 
have both the capacity and need for the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

(2) The vedas are eternal, not merely in the truth they 
embody but also in the actual form they have. The words 
of the vedas are through and through universal in their 
import and they constitute eternal wisdom cast in an eternal 
form. 

(3) If the deliverance of the vedas is in accord with 
empirical knowledge, it has just the value of a reiteration 
and does not possess the authority of revelation. If it runs 
contrary to other ways of knowing, such as perception and 
inference based thereon it has to be construed, not in a 
literal and primary sense but in a secondary or figura¬ 
tive manner. If what the vedas declare is such that it 
neither repeats nor contradicts empirical evidence, it must 
be accepted as true. Such is the meaning of the principle 

of swatah • pramanya admitted by both Jaimini and 
Badarayana. 

(4) Incidentally, the doctrine of Sphota advocated by 
some great grammarians is discussed and refuted. 

(5) While beings above the human species are entitled 
for the knowledge of Brahman, not the entire mankind is so 
entitled. The Sudras, the fourth caste, are excluded from 
the pale of those to whom the study of the vedas, inclusive 
of the vedanta, isopen. The passage in Chandogya (4-2-3) 
wherein a student admitted to the knowledge in question is 
addressed as 'Sudra', was not really a Sudra by birth but 
was so in the etymological sense of exerting himself for the 
knowledge of Brahman impelled by the sorrow at the lack 
of it. 
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Adhikarana-10 

In the Katha upanishad we have a verse to the effect 

'All this universe moves impelled by prana, and that prana 
is a great source of fear, as if it were a mighty thunderbolt. 

Those who know it attain immortality.' This prana may be 
taken superficially as the life-breath; it is the power of 
wind that causes the frightful phenomena such as the 
thunderbolt and is sometimes said in the vadas that by 

knowing vayu, the cosmic wind, one becomes immortal. 
This understanding is to be corrected by the fact that the 
rest of the upanishad, before and after this passage, 

decisively deal with Brahman. The term, prana, as is well- 
known is often applied to Brahman. In the scriptures it is 
said in several places that it is through the fear of the 
commanding power of Brahman that all the cosmic forces 
function. Even in the present context, immediately follow¬ 
ing the passage under discussion, we have the following : 
"Fire burns through fear of this, the Sun shines through 
fear of this, so do Indra and Vayu do their functions and so 
death itself runs about its work". This settles the question 

once for all, as Vayu itself (or himself) is said to be subject 

to the fear of the prana, under discussion, in the perform¬ 
ance of its cosmic tasks. 

Adhikarana-11 

This section seems hardly called for. The 'great light' 
on approaching which the individual soul seeking liberation 
is said to get its intrinsic nature unveiled cannot be the 
physical light (Cha. 8-12-3). The text equates it with the 
‘Uttama Purusha', the Supreme Spirit. The prima facie 
impression is patently absurd. It is interesting that 
Shankara takes ‘Uttama Purusha' as the 'great light* to be 

approached for perfection and not the perfected Samprasada. 
This makes no difference to the doctrine but the grammatical 
ambiguity of the passage is resolved well. 
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Adhlkarana-12 

This section makes some addition, according to 
Shenkara, to the conclusion of the earlier Adhikarana, 

1-1-22. There the term Akasa of Chandogya (1-9-1) was 
shown to be signifying Brahman. Here also the term, 

Akisa, as used in Chandogya 8-14-1 is shown to apply 
only to Brahman and not to the physical Akasa. There are 

two decisive grounds. (1) The Akasa is said to be other 
than the phenomenal world of Names and Forms, for the 

Akisa is said to be the architect of all names and forms. 
There could be nothing other than Brahman, which could be 
other than the world of names and forms. (2) The fashion¬ 
ing of names and forms can be the work of no entity other 
than Brahman according to the unanimous verdict of the 
upanishads. 

Adhikarana-13 

This section is meant for determining the subject-matter 
of the very important dialogue of Yajnavalkya in the 
Brihadaranyaka (4-3-7, 4-4-22) with king Janaka. The 
subject chosen is the 'self-luminous purusha, dwelling in 
the heart, among the life-breaths or senses and blended 
with the intellect*. The conclusion of the extensive treat¬ 
ment of the topic also repeats the significant expressions of 
the initial declaration. The problem is whether the 
purusha whose nature is delineated is the individual trans¬ 
migrating self of man or the Supreme Lord, Parameswara. 
The facts that the states of mundane experiences forming 
the life of the individual life are described and that the 
words of the opening and concluding statements mention 
some accessories of the embodied individual seem to 
Indicate that the purusha is the Jiva in bondage. This prima 
facie impression is effectively refuted. First, the Lord is 
mentioned as transcending the Jiva both in deep sleep and 
death and is thus brought to focus, as it were. Secondly, 
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the opening and concluding statements no doubt refer to 
the embodied self but with a view not to stop there but to 
go up to the identification of that self with the Supreme 
Lord. Thirdly, the mundane states are dealt with but at 
every possible occasion it is pointed out that the real self is 
not affected by them. Fourthly, it is brought out that the 
self's involvement in them is just a semblance and not a 
reality. Fifthly, the Purusha is described as 'the controller 
of all, the ruler of all, the Lord of all' making it clear that 
it is the Supreme Lord who is being spoken of. Lastly, that 
he is beyond transmigratory existence is indicated by the 
proposition that He is beyond the law of Karma, flourishing 
or declining by virtue of good or bad deeds. Hence the 
great dialogue between Yagnavalkya and Janaka is an 
exposition of the supra-mundane absolute Divinity. 

End of Third Pada 


IV Pada of Adhyaya I 
Adhikaranas 1, 2 and 3 

It is convenient to take together these three sections 
and they all represent the effort to interpret upanishadic 

passages as supporting the philosophy of Sankhya. The 
first Adhikarana is taken as referring to the Katha passage 
(1-3-11) in which the term 'Avyakta' occurs and this is a 

term that Sankhya has standardised as signifying pradhana 
or Mula-prakriti. Some other terms that Sankhya uses in 

connection with some evolutes of pradhana are also found 
in the text. Shankara, as the interpreter of the Sutras, goes 
over the entire section of the upanishad and points out how 
the context in the upanishad materially differs from the 

finished formulation of later Sankhya. He concedes that 
Avyakta means the unmanifested original material principle. 
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but the Avyakta of the upanishad radically differs from that 

posited in Sankhya. The upanishadic Avyakta is not an 
independent entity but something that belongs to Brahman 
as its power or Sakti. Shankara moves forward and 

identifies it with Maya or Avidya, the delusive power of 
God, through which He assumes the role of the creator and 
by virtue of which the individual selves run into the binding 
delusion of their transmigratory career of evil and suffering. 

The pradhana of the Sankhyas is an eternal verity but in the 

Vedanta as interpreted by Shankara, the Maya-Avidya 
factor of Avyakta is terminable through philosophical 
enlightenment. Emancipation from bondage, therefore, can 
be final and eternal. There is a special appropriateness in 
naming this basis of human bondage, 'Avyakta*, as it is an 
elusive category that cannot be allocated to the sphere of 
either being or non-being. The discussion of this passage 
and the Adhikarana, has furnished a splendid opportunity 
to Shankara for advancing one of the cardinal tenets of his 
philosophical position. 

The next Adhikarana is taken as referring to a passage 
in the Svethaswatara upanishad (4-5) in which an unborn 
principle is spoken of as being red, white and dark in colour 
and producing prolifically offspring of the same kind. One 
person abides with it lovingly and another, having enjoyed 
it, discards it. It is tempting to identify this with the 

Pradhana of Sankhya, to regard the three colours as stand* 
ing forthegunas of prakriti and to take the one abiding 
with it as the bound soul and the other as the self-releasing 
soul. On critical consideration, while the last fragment of 
the statement may be accepted as referring to bondage and 
release, the three colours are to be understood as represent¬ 
ing the three elements, fire, water and earth and not the 
three gunas of prakriti and the word Aja does not mean 
'unborn' but a 'she-goat* and the description is figurative 
only. This construction is inevitable as the upanishads. 
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such as Chandogya. specifically speak of the creation of 
nature consisting of the elements, by Brahman (Cha. cha.6). 

The Sankhya-oriented interpretation of the passage is defini- 
tely ruled out by the opening declaration which clearly sett 
out to teach about Brahman. (1-1, 1-3). 

The third Adhikarana tries to solve a numerical puzzle 
found in Brihadaranyaka upanishad (4-4-17). There is a 
reference in it to 'five, five Janas, creatures'. They and 

Akasha are said to be established in the Atman. The prime 

facie view inspired by Sankhya takes the 'five, five 
creatures' as five-fold five and as forming the twentyfive 
principles propounded in that philosophy. But the inter¬ 
pretation of the repeated number five as the twentyfive 
principles is not grammatically convincing. It may mean 
only five, repeated for purposes of emphasis and clarification. 
What these five are may not be quite obvious. That is a 
different matter. The term Jana or creature cannot stand 
for a cosmic principle or Tattwa in accepted usage. Further, 
the number of factors mentioned in the passage, even if we 
take 'five, five creatures' as the twentyfive cosmic 

principles would exceed the number posited in Sankhya* 
for a basic Atman has been recognised. It cannot be the 
Purusha of Sankhya, falling within twentyfive for it is set 

up over and above them. The Akasa, according to Sankhya, 
should fall within the twentyfive and not outside that 
number. Thus the Sankhya interpretation of the numerical 
expression of the passage cannot stand. 

Therefore, the reading of Sankhya philosophy into the 
three passages discussed, is an error. 

Adhikarana-4 

The theme of this Adhikarana is somewhat general. It 
notices a possible adverse reflection on the thesis that the 
upanishads propound that Brahman is the cause of the 
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origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world. The 
Adhikarana, as Shankara understands it, is a strong defence 
of the thesis. The position to be controverted is not that 
from a rationalistic or philosophical point of view the thesis 
is untenable. It is an exegetical or scholastic objection 
to holding that the upanishads uphold that Brahman is the 
ultimate source of the world-phenomena. The purely 

philosophical criticism is to be met in the Second Adhyaya. 

The objection focuses itself on two issues. The 
upanishads speak of the source of the world in a variety of 
ways. It is doubtful if they have a unified and consistent 
conception of the world-cause. For instance, it is some¬ 
times spoken of as Being, sometimes as non-being and 
sometimes as the nameless and formless unmanifested 
principle which unfolds itself into the world. (Tai. 2-7; 
Cha. 6-2-1, 2; Bri. 1-4-7). Surely conflicting views such 
as these cannot all be true. The order of creation is also 

described in divergent ways. Sometimes (Tai. 2-1) Akisa 
is said to be the first element to be created. At another 
place (Cha. 6-2-3), the first to be created is stated to be 
fire. Still another version is found, that prana was first 
created (Pra. 6-4). Indifference to the priorities in creation 
is also found in some passages (Ai. 4-1-2). The logic of 
criticism is the same that the divergent views cannot be all 
true. Shankara interprets the Adhikarana as refuting the 
criticism on three lines. 

(I) Between divergence in statements about the cause 
of the world and about the manner of its creation, only the 
divergence about the first would be damaging, for that 
relates to the transcendent ground and as there is conside¬ 
rable admixture of the empirical in the account of the world- 
order, uncertainty about it is not a very serious objection. 
About the ground or cause, the upanishads give a perfectly 
integrated view. For them Brahman, the Omniscient Lord, 
is the creator. He is surely Being. If He is spoken as non- 
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being, it does not mean that He does not exist. It only 
means that He, in His primordial nature, is free from the 
differentiations in terms of name and form. The world looks 
upon name and form as the essence of being. The unmani- 
fested cannot fashion itself into the cosmos ; only through 
the operative supervision of the Lord, it gets transformed 
into the state of manifestation. A total view of the 
upanishadic pronouncements on the cause or creator of the 
cosmos clears all the superficially understood diversity of 
utterance. 

(ii) That Brahman is the cause remains uncontradicted, 
even if the order of creation is differently described in 
different accounts of creation in the upanishads. In fact 
even this admission of possible lack of co-ordination in the 
upanishadic accounts of the order of creation is unnecessary. 
This problem is faced squarely in the second chapter of the 
Brahma-sutra and a coherent picture of the creative process 
with regard to the priorities of the effects emerges therein. 

(iii) The third line is fundamental. Shankara, follow¬ 
ing Gaudapada, holds that the idea of creation is not to be 
taken with metaphysical seriousness. To teach a Theistic 
cosmology is not the purport of the upanishads. They use 
the varied stories—they are no more—of creation in order 
to lead understanding to Brahman. Knowledge of Brahman 
brings the highest good and no such value is attached to 
the knowing of creation in detail. The creation-hypothesis 
is a fictitious stepping stone to the reality of Brahman. The 
world as effect is traced to its cause. Brahman and it is 
further urged that all that is found in the effect apart from 
the cause is unreal. What remains as the unalterable 
substratum is the only and ultimate reality. This vision of 
reality is the consummation of the spiritual education that 
the upanishads impart. 

It is clear that Shankara seizes the opportunity that the 
Adhikarena provides for introducing his specific theory that 
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the world Is not a real effect, but an appearance and that 
the notion of Brahman as acosmic is the final purport of the 
upanishads. 

Adhikarana-5 

The Kaushitaki upanishad (4-19) lays down : "He who 
is the author of all these purushas and whose this work- 
Karma-is, is to be known". The question is, who is he whose 
work this is ? It is concerning him, knowledge is extolled 
and enjoined. Work or Karma may mean motion and the 
one who is said to be author of work may simply mean the 

principal 'prana' known as a force that moves beings. 
Work may mean action producing good and evil results and 
doer of it is the Jiva. So the agent mentioned by the 
passage may be taken as the Jiva only. The third alternative 
is that he is the Supreme Divinity of whom all the created 
world is the work, in the sense of owing its existence to 
Him. The author of the sutras, in Shankara's explanation, 
dismisses the first two alternatives. Only the Supreme 
Lord satisfies the requirements of the passage. Mere 
motion is not the work referred to. Nor is it good and bad 
actions proceeding from the Jiva. All the beings of the 
world including the Jivas called purushas are collectively 
taken as the work of the power in question. It is a well- 
established doctrine of the upanishads that Brahman is the 
source of the entire cosmos. The interpretation here is not 
the same as that of Indra's instruction to Pratardana. That 
'all this is the work of' the principle, is an additional point 
of affirmation in the present text. The entire passage, its 
context and the whole teaching of the upanishad, and in 
fact, the whole burden of the upanishads in general, 
determine that Brahman or the Supreme Lord is the theme 

of the passage. Even the terms 'prana' and those that are 
applicable to the Jiva, are to be ultimately interpreted as 
standing for Brahman. The text under discussion contains 

the discourse of Ajatasatru to Beiaki and the Brihadaranyake 
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also contains his discourse with some significant variations 
which make it clear that his teaching concerns only Brahman. 
Therefore the text by the term Karma or work means the 
totality of the created world and the author or Karta of it 
all can be none other than the Supreme Lord. 

Adhikarana-6 

This is a pivotal Adhikarana from two points of view. 
It is a discussion of one of the greatest dialogues of the 

Brihadaranyaka, which is incorporated twice in it with 
only minor variations. Yajnavalkya commences his philo¬ 
sophising in the upanishad with it and also concludes with 
it. The tradition to which we owe the preservation and 
propagation of the text duly registers thereby the high value 
it attaches to the dialogue. The second point of importance 
is that the central problem of properly formulating the 
relation of the individual self to the absolute spirit is sought 
to be met in the Adhikarana. The upanishad posits a kind 
of unity between the two and the precise articulation of 
that unity is sought to be worked out in the section. 

The textual situation may be clearly stated. Yajnavalkya 
instructing his philosophically eager wife, Maitreyi, opens 
with a dictum. He analyses that the objects of human love— 
he goes over an elaborate list—and argues that the objects 
are dear not for their own sake but for the sake of the Atman 
seeking them. The centre or seat of value is not the object 
that is dear to the seeker but the seeker's own self which 
confers value on what it seeks by seeking it for its own 
purpose. So much is clear and it brings out the intrinsic 
and instrumental roles of the subject and object in the 
relation signified by the latter being 'dear' to the former. 
From this simple enough beginning, the dialogue moves to 
an intriguing phase. It says the Atman, to whom and for 
whose sake only, objects are dear is to be heard about, 
reflected u; on and contemplated and thus eventually seen 
or intuited. By such comprehension of the Atman, it 
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declares, all things are comprehended. Knowing the Atman, 
in short, is the knowing of all. 

Now the dialectic of the Adhikarana arises. Who is 
this Atman to be known ? Obviously he seems to be the 
Vijnanatman or the Jiva. Only to him can there be objects 
dear or hateful. On the other hand the Atman is said to be 
such that by knowing it all can be known. This is an 
accepted tenet in the upanishads that Brahman, being the 
single cause of all, by knowing it we know alt. The 
Chandogya and Mundaka propound the same idea. The 
prima facie view can build its case somewhat. It can hold 
that the knowledge of the Atman is figuratively knowing 
all, because the worth of all else rests upon the Atman's 
related inclinations. The dialogue contains a few more 
observations favourable to it. It is said that the Atman 
arises out of the physical and goes back to it. On its 
attaining the end, it loses consciousness. It is specifically 

named the 'Jnata' 'knower' an expression that could apply 
only to the finite self in its cognitive operation. The absolute 
self is pure consciousness and not the knowing self. 

The final view is that it is the paramatman or the 
Supreme self. The dialogue does not seem to be indulging 
in a figure of speech in speaking of the all-inclusiveness of 
the Atman. It powerfully reinforces the point end brings 
out, with a wealth of illustrations, that the Atman is the 
all-originating and all-sustaining reality. The loss of 
consciousness just means the termination of determinate 
cognitions and empirically conditioned dualistic conscious¬ 
ness and not that of the undifferential pure awareness, the 

substratum. The Atman is referred to as knower or Jnata 
because under the illusions of empirical thought he is taken 
as the knower. The term is a vestigial designation, as it 
refers to the Atman in the old fashion, even after the 
illusion of determinateness and plurality is transcended, it 
is a 'linguistic lag'. 
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But the question remains as to how the dialogue start¬ 
ing with the finite self subject to likes and dislikes climbs 
up to the absolute and universal spirit. The sage Asmarathya 
thinks that it is so because the individual has grown out of 
the universal self. The sage Audulomi thinks that whatever 
the distinction between the two selves, particular and 
universal, in the stage of the mundane career of the finite 
self, when it attains perfection or liberation it sinks into the 
universal. The first view explains by reference to the origin 
and the second by reference to the final destiny* 

Kasakritsna, whose view is adopted by Badarayana, holds 

that the Paramatman Himself abides as the Jeevatman. The 
identity is eternal and fundamental and is not relative to the 
past or future. It is not a matter of the Jiva arising out of 
Brahman-there is no such arising really-and also not of the 
individual really other than it but shedding its individuality 
in its ideal state. The basic and timeless actuality is that 
Brahman is the Jiva, the Paramatman is the Vijnanatman. 

Kasakritsna's term 'Avasthiti' is elucidated as bearing this 
momentous import. 

We may recapitulate a little. The commentary of 
Shankara has repudiated the concept of Brahman as a unity 
in and through diversity (Sn. 1-2-1). It has also been argued 
that the creation of the manifold world by and in Brahman 
is not an ultimate fact but only an expedient for leading 
thought to Brahman (Sn. 1-4-14). It has been further 
argued that the root of the physical universe called in 

Sankhya prakriti is just Maya or Avidya, with a psycho¬ 
logical being and not an objective ontological status. It is 
a superimposition eluding metaphysical estimate, as the 
content of all error is (Sn. 1-4-1). The present Adhikarana 
adds the all-important doctrine that Brahman and the 
individual are one integrally. This thought occurs in the 
course of Shankara's commentary as an invariable current 
throughout but here according to Shankara, the Brahma- 
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sutra itself advances it in a direct and explicit manner 
setting aside all dualisms and all forms of dualism-cum* 
monism. The apparent anomaly of the sutrakara endeavour¬ 
ing to prove in almost all Adhikaranas that the connected 
upanishad text is presenting the Paramatman and not the 

Vijnanatman receives a remarkable resolution (under Sutra 

1-3-19). Badarayana's vedanta according to Shankara's 
commentary is taking shape with increasing definitive¬ 
ness. 

Adhikarane-7 

The problem of this Adhikarana is general in so far as it 
is not pinned down to any particular passage but relates to 
all passages in the upanishads treating of the creation of 
the world by Brahman. It seeks to determine whether 
Brahman is merely the efficient or intelligent cause of the 
world or both the efficient and material cause thereof. 
That God is merely the efficient cause as put forward by the 
schools of speculative Theism comes to be refuted later on 
in terms of reason (Br. II, 2-7 Adhi.). But here the question 
is within the fold of upanishadic exegesis. Do the upanishads 
regard Iswara or Brahman as both the material and efficient 
cause of the world or only as its efficient cause? The 
prima facie view takes its stand on the declaration in texts 
that Brahman resolved to set up the world. Such is the 
nature of an efficient cause. The empirical analogies of 
production illustrate that the maker of specific products 
utilise material other than himself. The answer points to 
several grounds for asserting that, according to the 
upanishads, in Cosmic causation, the material and intelligent 
causes coincide. 

(a) The texts speaking of world-causation uniformly 
state that knowing the world-cause is knowing the totality of 
created existence. This would not be possible if they were 
speaking of only the efficient cause. 
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(b) The illustration of causation used by them are 
invariably of material causes, such as clay and clay products, 
gold and ornaments, iron and iron-tools, and the earth and 
vegetation. 

(c) The resolve of the creator is not of the form 'let 
me make' but of the form 'let me become many'. 

(d) It is said that all creatures come out of the creator 
and finally resolve themselves into it. Only into the 
material cause the product can merge. 

(e) Some texts say that the creator fashioned himself 
into the world. 

(f) In some texts the creator is spoken of as 'Yoni', 
locus of genesis, meaning the material cause. 

Empirical instances of causation involving a duality of 
causes do not serve the present purpose. Here the question 
is of the genesis of the universe, and we are trying to make 
out how the upanishadic revelation - which alone is the 
source of knowledge in the matter-presents the fundamental 
cause of the universe as a whole. 

Shankara is aware that the doctrine of causation requires 
a more radical treatment and promises a fuller and more 
decisive consideration later. We may also remember that 
he has already discarded that the accounts of creation in the 
revealed texts have ultimacy of philosophical significance 
(1-4-4 Adhi). 

Adhikerana-8 

This concluding Adhikarena made up of a single sutra 
just extends the implications of what has been accomplished 
in the chapter. Almost Adhikarana after Adhikarana the 

Sutrakara has refuted the Sankhya effort to interpret the 
upanishads in favour of that school. A similar misinter¬ 
pretation by other schools is not to be ruled out. The 
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$utre asserts that by refuting this principal purva-paksha 
the other'more distant and less plausible explanations of 
the philosophy of the upanishads have been virtually 
banished. 


End of IV Pada - End of the First Chapter 


THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 

Second Adhyaya 

In passing to this chapter the Brahma-sutre, though 
dealing with the principal theme of Brahman common to the 
first chapter and also the following two chapters, takes 
up a distinct line of consideration. It is no longer inter- 
pretative of the upanishadic texts in a direct manner though 
incidental elucidations do come in off and on as necessitat- 
ing exigencies arise, but engages itself in a dialectical 
defence of the thesis advanced in the first chapter. It adds, 
in reality, an intellectually reasoned out justification of the 
proposition that Brahman is the ontological ultimate. It is 

appropriately named Avirodhadhyaya, meaning that the 
chapter resolves contradictions. Within the Adhyaya itself 
there are four padas or quarters and each of them has a 
distinct contribution to make. In the first the possible 
objections to the conception of Brahman as the ground of 
the cosmos are marshalled and refuted at length. The 
thesis advanced in the first Adhyaya is demonstrated to be 
free from internal contradiction. This is one form of 
Avirodha. In the second pada vedantic reason takes on an 
offensive form and reviews critically the philosophical 
standpoints other than the vedantic and exposes their 
untenable character. Here we see the exercise of Reason 
in its purity, as it were, for the other schools are refuted 



not on the ground that they are opposed to scripture—in feet 
there is hardly any reference to the scripture in this quarter— 
but fundamentally on the ground that they are in themselves 
logically unsustainable. The demolition of the counter- 
hypotheses is carried out in the manner of non-dogmatic 
metaphysical criticism. Vedanta may be mystical, dogmatic, 
theological and scholastic but it does support itself also by 
dogma-free ratiocination, both constructive end destructive. 
The third and fourth padas engage themselves with the 
elements of the universe which is effirmed to be the effect 

of Brahman in the very second sutra of Badarayana's 
treatise, with a view to determine whether they are really 
effects, and if so the manner of their coming to be. Some 
connected issues are also resolved. This treatment involves 
all the obviously physical factors, the life-principle in living 
beings, their sensory apparatus along with the mind in all 
its aspects. Most important of all the status and nature of 
the spiritual principle in the individual called Atman, and 
its relation to the Supreme spirit named Brahman receive 
decisive consideration. Thus the later two padas attempt 
to resolve the apparent contradictions in upanishadic thought 
concerning the totality of what is said to arise from Brahman. 
On the whole, the second Adhyaya of the Brahma-sutra is a 
philosophical constituent of vedanta. While vedanta takes 
its stand on the upanishadic revelation, it has to be remarked 
that it contains in this chapter as much of non-dogmatic 
argument in the nature of free reason as the general frame¬ 
work of vedanta admits. It partly elucidates the reasoning 
embodied in that revelation itself. Sruti is no doubt a 

paramount pramana, but it is also capable of intellectual 
substantiation. Such seems to be the burden of this 
chapter. 

We shall follow Shankara's elucidation, as we did in 
connection with the first Adhyaya and form a general and 

tentative idea of Badarayana's teachings in the chapter. 
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I Pads 


Adhikaranas-1 and 2 

The argument of these two sections is simple. The 
vedic revelation is difficult to comprehend. Hence the 
Smriti texts by reputed sages Kapila and the teachers of 
Yoga philosophy ought to be taken for guidance. But these 
two sets of texts do not attribute the existence of the world 
to Brahman. Sruti itself exto!s Kapila. We come across 

frequent references to Sankhya and Yoga also in Sruti. 
Hence the philosophy of vedanta affirming Brahman, the 
Supreme Atman, as the world-ground must be rejected and 

the philosophy of Sankhya or Yoga or the two together having 
many major points of mutual affinity must be accepted as 
bringing out the philosophy of vedic revelation. This is the 
position controverted in these two Adhikaranas. Smriti 
that manifestly goes against the import of the Sruti cannot 
give guidance in the matter. There are Smriti texts such as 
that of Manu and countless other works of that category 
including the great Bhagavadgita itself which proclaim 
emphatically that the origin, etc., of the universe is the 
Supreme Brahman or God. It is much more logical to reject 
the Sankhya and Yoga smrities than these ones which 
exhibit great accord with God-affirming Sruti texts. When 

the upanishads speak of Sankhya and Yoga they signify 
knowledge and meditation as propounded in them and not 
the later systems going under those names and their 
technical innovations. It is quite possible that the Kapila 
praised in the vedic texts, may be the Sage Kapila, an 
incarnation of Vishnu and not the founder of Atheistic 
Sankhya. 

Hence conflict with hoary books of Sankhya and Yoga 
traditions denying Brahman cannot constitute a refutation 
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of the vedanta of Badarayana. The rejected Smritis contain 
propositions which are contrary to the Vedas and also to 
worldly wisdom. 

Badarayana's procedure is to evaluate the later deri¬ 
vative scriptures of human origin in terms of their proximity 
of thought to the revealed scriptures, the vedas inclusive 
of the upanishads and to discard those which perversely go 
astray. They can furnish no guidance for reconstructing 
the vedic philosophy. 

Adhlkarana-3 

This is an important section and covers many significant 
discussions. It consists of seven sutras. It is interpreted 
as counteracting to an objection to the theory of Brahman 
as the cause of the world from the standpoint of the Sankhya 
philosophers. The question of the validity of the Sankhya 
Smriti disposed off in the previous discussion is not raised 
again. Now the issues raised are of a rationalistic type. 
They are broadly two. 

(1) Brahman is held to be absolute spirit, pure and 
perfect. The world supposed to arise from it is found both 
by experience and the very deliverance of scriptures to 
consist of inanimate objects or entities bereft of conscious¬ 
ness. The world contains evil and impurity also. How can 
Brahman and the world, with such divergence of character 
be related as cause and effect ? 

Badarayana as interpreted by Shankara admits the nece¬ 
ssity for continuity of nature between the cause and effect. 
In fact he is going to advance the thesis later on that the 
effect in its basic reality is not other than the cause. For 
the time being that bold proposition is put off. It is enough 
for the present to point out some points of identity between 
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Brahman and the world such as 'Sat' or existence. The 
objector should be satisfied with that. There is no causation 
at ell if the effect exhibits no difference from the cause. 
To demand that the identity required should be in respect 
of sentience and perfection is patently to beg the question. 
The argument does not imply the acceptance of the Asat- 

karya-vada of Vaiseshika. It is just a dismissal of the 
ground of the objection from the Sankhya position. In fact 

the Sankhya cosmology also posits considerable difference 
between the cause of the cosmic order and the realm of 
effects* 

Connected with this problem, the eighth sutra, accord¬ 
ing to Shankara, raises the question of the effect contami¬ 
nating the cause with its privations and flaws when it 
relapses into the causal condition. No such consequence, 
it is argued, follows, for the very meaning of such a relapse 
is to shed in the process the characteristic features of the 
effect inclusive of the ones specified in the objection. As 
vedanta affirms the identity of cause and effect-as expoun¬ 
ded later under the fourteenth sutra-the objection need not 
have been restricted to the condition of the effect resolving 
itself into its cause. 

The contamination alleged ought to apply to both the 
cause-state and effect-state. The universal and fundamen¬ 
tal answer is that the effect is, in reality, a misattribution 
and hence only an appearance and cannot affect the cause. 
While the cause permeates the effect, the effect in question 
has no such potency. This is the specific theory of 
Shankara and he reads it into the fourteenth sutra and some 
other sutras also as we shall see in the sequel. 

(2) The other issue concerns the function of reason in 
vedanta. It is admitted that reason is of value in rendering 
the doctrines of vedanta intelligible. But this is an instru¬ 
mental role only. The supreme source of knowledge 
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concerning ultimate reality is Sruti and Sruti alone. Unlike 
Purva-Meemamsa, vedanta admits empirical knowledge and 
reason in a subordinate capacity. No higher status can be 
accorded to them. The ultimate principle, namely. Brahman, 
is not amenable to perception for it has no sensible 
qualities. It is beyond inference also for it is without 
inferential grounds, being beyond the perceptual field. 
Moreover, conclusions established by reason, are never 
beyond dispute and can never be absolutely conclusive. It 
is conclusive and indisputable knowledge only that can be 
the means of man's emancipation. Brahman transcends 
these mundane modes of knowledge and therefore can be 
apprehended only through revelation. It is pointed out 
cogently by the Purva-Pakshin that in determining the 
import of revelation, the aid of reason is indispensable. 
But that is reason serving the elucidation of the principal 
source of knowledge in the context, that being the revela¬ 
tion of the vedas. It is described as 'Nitya, Vijnanotpattihetu 
and Aupanishada Jnana'. In construing such knowledge, 
reason can furnish competent aid. Shankara offers two 
illustrations of such helpful reasoning. By a rational exami¬ 
nation of the three states of consciousness, we discover 
that the knowing self running through the states of waking 
and dream is a constant factor end the data of its experience 
in them being subject to variation cannot enter into its 
intrinsic nature. We also find that in the state of deep 
sleep it is without object-centred experience and rests 
in its own essential being. We can conclude thereby that 
the self is pure acosmic spiritual reality. The second illus¬ 
tration takes up an argument to be found in the sutra itself 
according to Shankara. The definition of Brahman is that it 
is the cause of the cosmic process. That conception is 
worked out in detail in the first Adhyaya itself. It can be 
reasoned that the effect, namely, the world cannot be 
different from its cause in its essential nature, whatever 
be the appearances to the contrary. Such contributory 
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reasoning is welcomed and fruitfully appropriated in 
vedanta. Shankara concludes that Agama, scriptural revela* 

tion and Agamanusari Tarka, reasoning following the 
revelation, establishes that Brahma is the world-ground. 
If may be recalled that the whole polemics of the Adhikarana 
is directed at a possible or actual objection emanating from 

Sankhya. 

Adhikarana-4 

This is a simple section and it just extends the conclu¬ 
sion of the previous one to theories such as that of the 
Vaisheshika philosophy on similar grounds. The cause of 
the world is too deep for human reason to grasp, reason 
is riddled with uncertainty and inconclusiveness and even 
if an entirely new line of reasoning were to be adopted the 
inherent limitations of that instrument of knowledge 
cannot be overcome. All these counter-positions violate 
the deliverance of revelation. 

Adhikerana-5 

This section is of a provisional character as it takes the 
creation of the world by Brahman as a real process, which 
position is abandoned in the next Adhikarana from a 
supposedly higher point of view. The world consists of 
diverse beings and objects. Principally there are two divisions 
in existence, the conscious entities called individual souls 
and the unconscious objects they experience. If the world 
in its totality springs from a single source such a bifurcation 
would be impossible. Such, in brief, is the objection. The 
Sutrakara on Shankara's interpretation refutes the objection 
by giving empirical instances of causation by which a single 
root-principle differentiates itself into diverse products and 
manifestations that widely differ among themselves. The 
effects have identity with their cause and also exhibit 
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distinctions among themselves. There is nothing impossible 
in the situation. 

Adhikarana-6 

This Adhikarana is of great importance and consists 
of seven sutras. Of them the first one is the heart of the 
second Adhyaya and we may say it is the heart of the 

philosophy taught by Badarayana according to Shankara. 
The other sutras in the Adhikarana do not move in the same 
plane as we shall see. The problem of the Adhikarana may 
be stated roughly so that the discussion may be placed in 
the right context. That Brahman is the cause of the universe 
has been laid down in the first Adhyaya in accordance 
with the upanishadic revelation. At the conclusion of that 
chapter it was declared that Brahman is both the material 

and efficient cause. In the beginning of this pada, in 

Adhikarana 3, a slight objection from Sankhya was noticed 
and effectively answered. Now it stands fairly established 
that the vedantic theory is that the world is the outcome or 
manifestation of Brahman. The position is not altogether 
secure. There is the Vaiseshika view of causation according 
to which the effect is not a manifestation or actualisation 
of the cause but a new entity, an emergent novelty. That 
position is countered now in the present Adhikarana fairly 
thoroughly. In all the sutras except the first one in the 

Adhikarana, as against the Asatkarya-vada of the Vaiseshika 
system, the Satkarya-vada of the kind advanced by Sankhya 
is upheld by excessive argumentation. The difference 
between Sankhya and the present view is that the manifold 
universe is the unfoldment of Prakriti or Avyakta, the root- 
principle of physical existence, according to Sankhya and 
the vedantic view advocated is that the root-principle of 
which the cosmos is the self-transformation is Brahman, 
the Supreme spirit. Hance the view is named Brahma- 
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parinamavada, the theory for which the world evolves out 
of Brahman. 

The first sutra in the Adhikarana effects a revolutionary 
change of perspective in Shankara's interpretation. Accord¬ 
ing to it the world-effect of Brahman is unreal in so far as 
it is different from Brahman. In other words, the effect is 
totally one with or non-different from Brahman. Not 
merely does it not differ from the cause as described in the 

Asatkarya-vada, it does not have even the difference from 

the cause which Brahma-parinama-vada would permit. The 
cause is the whole reality of the situation and the effect 
in so far as it differs from it in its characteristics, be they 
ever so slight, does not exist, and is a mere appearance. 
This is identity of cause and effect in a way that renders 
the effect in its capacity as an effect an unreality. 
All that is real in the effect is its substratum, the cause, 
and the superstructure or transformation is a linguistic 
fiction, no more than a misleading appearance or figment 

of misconstruction. This is the Vivarta vade of Advaita 
and neither the sutra nor Shankara use this designation of 
the view standardised later by the commentators of 
Shankara. But the substance of the view is fully there in 
Shankara's interpretation of the sutra. In the later sutras 
of the Adhikarana there is a coming down to the plane of 

parinamavada and that account of causation is vigorously 
argued out. It is necessary to make out the special doctrine 
of Brahman's causality of the world in Shankara's eluci¬ 
dation of the first sutra in question. (2-1-6-14). 

(a) The first idea based on the Chandogya text that 
the world-effect is merely different from the cause in name 
but in reality is one with the cause and all other similar 
monistic texts declaring that reality is one without any 
diversity is that the differentiation of the causal Brahman 
into the cosmic manifold is not a real process but a mis- 
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reading on the part of mundane consciousness. It is this 
way that the upanishadic thesis that knowing Brahman is 
knowing all can be rendered intelligible. As Shankara 
declares several times (2-1-6 and 2-2-44) that there can be 
no causation without the effect exhibiting some features of 
its own (Atisaya), in addition to the features of the causal 
substance continuing in it, this total denial of the difference 
of the effect amounts to a virtual negation of causa¬ 
tion. 

(b) The case for a 'concrete' conception that Brahman 
is a unity in diversity and could be an abiding principle 
in and through self-transformation is presented for consi¬ 
deration. This is a crucial confrontation. Shankara argues 
against this possibility and on grounds of connected 
upanishadic passages he declares decisively that change 
and plurality are unreal and only the unitary cause is real. 
If plurality is also real, there would be no illusion for the 
liberating knowledge to sublate 

(c) But then the entire framework of human knowledge, 
perceptual, inferential and scriptural including even the 
upanishadic knowledge leading to liberation, involving 
differentiation and change would stand contradicted in this 
view. How can the teaching so contrary to assured modes 
of knowing be true and authentic ? 

This is met by the argument that these processes are 
operative and carry validity before the rise of the final non- 
dualistic enlightenment and facilitate its emergence. There 
are cases of errors leading to truth. Further, the final 
illumination is so all-embracing that it passes beyond all 
liability to a subsequent cancellation. 

(d) The language of 'parinama' may be found In the 
scriptures but it is preparatory and instrumental to the 
vedantic insight into absolute monism. 
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(e) Similar is the status of the manifestly theistic 
passages in the upanishads. They have a provisional status 
as they involve the dualistic notion of God, the individual 
self and the world. But on the rise of the liberating wisdom 
which puts an end to the illusion of multiplicity and the 
consequent bondage, the theistic point of view incorporat¬ 
ing several types of distinctions within itself gets wholly 
transcended, surpassed and superseded. 

In the previous Adhikarana taking the world of plurality 
as real, it was pointed out that the singleness of the cause 
does not rule out multiplicity of effects. Here, the higher 
point of view is urged that the world of plurality does not 
exist in reality and therefore there is no necessity for 
reconciling it with its unitary ground. 

The remaining sutras in the Adhikarana surprise us by 

their quiet and yet strong defence of Satkarya-vada as 
against the Vaiseshika veiw of causation. The point that 
is of importance is that the Sutrakara as Shankara under¬ 
stands him upholds the parinama-vada as against Asatkarya- 
vada and uses it as a spring-board for the final view of 
causation as Vivarta. A very elaborate and well-argued case 
for parinama-vada is made under the sutra eighteen. It is 
significant that the defence is exclusively against the 
Vaiseshika view and there is no hint of its being supported 

against Vivarta-vada also. 

Adhikarana-7 

This Adhikarana is a simple one and it meets a standard 
objection to the thesis that Brahman by itself takes the 
form of the manifold world. The objection is that the world 
contains much that is undesirable and if Brahman, 
omniscient and omnipotent, were to become the world, it 
would not create for itself such evil. The Sutrakara answers 
it by adopting the theistic distinction between the Supreme 
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spirit and the individual self, the Jiva. The evil overtakes 
only the Jiva and the creative God-head abides in its 
unaltered perfection. But it may be argued that the two, the 

Paramatman and Jivatman are absolutely identical and there¬ 
fore the answer does not hold good. In that case, Shankara 
argues, in defence of the Sutra-kara, that the standpoint for 
which the two are so utterly identical does not accept the 
doctrine of creation or that of Brahman transforming itself 
into the world in a real sense end the problem of evil in crea¬ 
tion is dissolved in the dissolution of the reality of the world. 
The theistic solution meets the problem of evil if the reality 
of creation is still admitted as is done in the lower point of 
view. If the absolutely monistic higher point of view is 
accepted, as it should be, then creation itself is reduced to 
the status of a fiction and the evil to be explained is part of 
the fictitious world. There remains no problem of evil to be 
explained. 


Adhikarana-8 

The Adhikarana for being relevant makes two assump¬ 
tions that Brahman or God creates the universe in its 
entirety end that prior to creation it or he was absolutely 
one without a second as the upanishads speaking of crea¬ 
tion often proclaim. It would have no meaning in relation 
to the view that creation is merely an illusory manifestation 
or that the creator is merely an efficient and not also the 
material cause. The objection it repels is to the effect that 
the making of things is accomplished by the maker through 
the instrumentality of some aids external to himself. In 
the present case nothing external to the creator is granted. 
The answer lists instances in the inanimate and animate 
realms of causes transforming themselves into their respec¬ 
tive effects without external instrumental factors. Even 
when some such factors aid the fashioning of products, 
they only bring out to fullness the natural potency of the 
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causes in that direction and do not participate in the pro* 
duction of the effect on a footing of equality with the 
principal cause. In the present context, as the creator of 
the world is eternally perfect and full, even such subsidiary 
contribution to the creative process is not at all required. 
So the objection has no force whatever. For the Adhikarana, 
it may be repeated, creation is a factual process and not a 
mistaken supposition and the creator, one without a second, 
shapes the universe out of himself. 

Adhlkerana-10 

Bypassing the 9th Adhikarana, the 10th Adhikarana 
which continues the thought of the 8th and goes well with 
it may be noticed. The point of the 8th Adhikarana was 
that the creator could create the world all by himself with¬ 
out needing any external factor and this Adhikarana extends 
the logic to cover embodiment and the organs, instrumental 
to cognition and action. God may be without a body and 
its organs but can still function creatively by virtue of his 
instrinsic perfections. The two sections work on the same 
assumptions and belong to the level of thought for which 
creation is an objective verity. 

Adhikarana-9 

This is a fundamental section. It is as important as the 
sixth and in fact, supplies the logical support for the 
former's abandonment of the principle of causation. It is 
not sruti alone that asserts the unreality of the effect in so 
far as it is distinguishable from the cause and thereby 
nullifies the causal principle which entails some point of 
distinction in the effect taking it beyond the cause, but 
reason also as formulated in this Adhikarana does so. The 
earlier Adhikarana is explicit in its reliance on sruti and 
this one lays down the basic philosophical principle. 
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The Parinama-vada holding that Brahman, the funda- 
mental reality, evolves itself into the cosmic manifold is to 
be examined. Does Brahman as a whole, in its indivisible 
fullness of being, transform itself into the world? If it does, 
its transcendence and non-temporal perfection, to be 
searched out and realized, get abandoned. If a part or 
aspect of Brahman evolves into the world, we will be aban- 
doning its integral and non-composite character. How to 
reconcile the transcendence and impartite nature of the 
ultimate principle ? This is a serious problem. Something 
analogous to it was raised by Plato himself against his own 
doctrine of Ideas as immanent in empirical existences in his 
highly self-critical dialogue, Parmenides. In modern 
British philosophy the problem is repeated in Bradley’s 
famous discussion of a lump of sugar being both hard and 
sweet (Appearance and Reality, Chap. 2), In Advaita 
vedanta in the interpretation of the definition of Brahman 

as ‘Satyam, Jnanam, Anantam Brahma* in the Taittiriya 
upanishad the entire crux of the problem reappears. 
Shankara raises the same objection against the Vaiseshika 
theory of the effect as a summation of parts with an emer¬ 
gent novelty of its own in his defence of Satkirya-vada 
under a former sutra (2-1-18). The issue is both epistemo¬ 
logical and metaphysical. Here in this Adhikerana the 
cosmological aspect is the focal point. The Sutrakara 
according Shankara resojves the deadlock by demonstrating 
it as a validation of the thesis that the totality of contingent 
phenomena we call the prapancha (cosmos) is only pheno¬ 
menal lacking reality. It is a misconstruction through Avidya 
and the same Avidya attributes parts to the impartite sub¬ 
stratum to account for its seeming evolution. We may sum 
up the interesting discussion : 

(1) Brahman as a whole becomes the world. 

(2) A part of Brahman transforms itself into the world. 
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(3) There is no evolving of Brahman into the world. 
The world is a mistaken view of Brahman, which 
is transcendent and integral altogether. 

The first two possibilities are rejected by the Sutrakara 
according to Shankara and the last is adopted along with 
the hypothesis that the world and its conjectured origination 
in Brahman are fabrications of mere Avidya, the principle 
that conceals the real and shows up the unreal. The com¬ 
positeness of Brahman required by the second alternative 
can very well be the figment of the same Avidya. 

The sutra 14 in the sixth Adhikarana and this Adhikarana 
as a whole are the only two sections of this pada of the 
second Adhyaya even according to Shankara which present 
the characteristic doctrine of Vivarta without the admixture 
of parinama-vada and rest of the Adhikaranas move more or 
less on the plane of parinama-vada. 


Adhlkaranaa-11 and 12 

These two Adhikaranas can be treated together as they 
are contiguous in the text and also convey a connected 
sequence of thought. The pre-supposition of the discussion 

is the Theistic point of view and not even parinama-vada, 
the latter holding that the Supreme Being becomes the world 
in the manner of evolution. It is separated further from 
the conception of the non-creative absolute of which the 
cosmos is a distorted presentation and not an ontologically 
admissible evolute. Shankara clarifies sharply that the 
texts of revelation positing creation are not propounding a 
true position, because creation is a figment of nescience 
(Avidya) and the texts in question, therefore, ere of value 
only in preparing the enquirer's mind for the realisation 
that the only reality is the principle of Brahman-Atman, the 
unitary Absolute utterly identical with the inmost Spirit in 
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man ($utra>33). The Adhikaranaa use the language appli* 
cable to the personal God. What exactly is the purpose or 
motive of his creative action? It cannot be that he Is 
seeking to attain something thereby. There is no gap in 
his perfection and hence creation is not for purposes of the 
personal enrichment of the Deity. Nor can it be for the 
good of the creatures, for creation is full of inequalities and 
cruelties and a just and compassionate God would not be 
the author of these evils of creaturely existence. The two 
Adhikaranas contain answers to both the points of the 
criticism. God creates as a matter of play or art and not 
for attaining an unattained goal. The creative process is a 
joy in itself and not the removal of an antecedent deficiency. 
The inequalities and sufferings of creatures are due to their 
antecedent Karma and God simply work6 out the law of 
Karma, determining destiny according to deed. It is by 
this law that the twin points of injustice named in the 

exact terminology of traditional thought ‘Akrtagama and 

Krtavinasa' do not obtain. There is no unmerited suffering, 
or good fortune and there is no deed good or bad perishing 
without leading to appropriate consequences in the doer's 
future career. An objection springs at once. What about 
the first creation of creatures ? There was no prior Karma 
on the basis of which their (creatures') conditions in that 
original creation could be brought about by the creator. 
The inequalities and misfortunes in that first epoch of 
creation are surely to be ascribed to God himself. This is 
answered by the theory that there is no such thing as first 
creation. All creation is a re-creation. The world-procesa 
involving human bondage in terms of deeds and their con- 
sequences is beginningless. Even as a first hour cannot be 
thought of, no first creation is a possibility. 

It is necessary to recognise that the creature's mundane 
career is not due to only Avidya. Avidya is a common base 
for all creatures. The specialities of their conditions in 
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their fallen state can be accounted for by only specific 
antecedents by way of deeds, good and evil. 

The two Adhikaranas represent simply the standard 
conception of Hindu Theism with the doctrine of Karma 
embedded in it, recognizing a personal Creator, creatures 
distinct from and dependent on Him and the world as the 
field in which they work out their destiny. There is no 
mention of an impersonal and acosmic Brahman, no denial 
of the individuality of finite selves and no doctrine of the 
falsity of the cosmic scene. The strangeness of this position 
is mitigated by Shankara's cautious remark under 6utra 33 
that the discussion is from an empirical and not from the 
absolute point of view. 

Adhikarana-13 

This last section sums up the achievements of this pada. 
The objections raised by other schools to the vedantic 
affirmation that Brahman is the cause of the universe have 
been answered. Before starting the next pada in which 

Badarayana carries the dialectical battle into the camps of 
the several critics, it is but right that what has been 
established must be restated crisply. That is what this 
sutra does. It maintains that Brahman has all the attributes 
(Dharmas) necessary for its being the cause of the world. 
This has been demonstrated in foregoing discussions. 
'Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent, and a great magician, 
as it were' and hence its (or his) being the ground or cause 
of the cosmos, as affirmed in the upanishads, rises beyond 
the scope of all possible doubt. No hyper-scepticism has a 
place in the context. 

End of the I Pada of the 2nd Adhyaya 


Second Pada of II Adhyaya 

The entire pada is a well-structured whole in that it 
examines in considerable detail all rival schools of thought. 
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which had, we should presume, attained philosophical 

maturity at the time of Badarayana. The examination is 
carried on in the manner and spirit of philosophical reason 
and no school is condemned simply for its deviation from 
the vedantic revelation. The schools are placed in a 
systematic array, as it were, and are scrutinized and found 
wanting. It is also to be noted that they are considered in 
their metaphysical aspect, in their account of reality and the 
ethical and religious aspects are severely left alone. There 
is an obvious merit in the procedure and the debate is not a 
clash of religious systems but a cool evaluation of reasoned 
constructions of philosophical standpoints. What systems 
are being examined can be identified fairly well as the 
terminologies of the schools are referred to in the sutras 
themselves in many cases and the identification is not the 
work of ingenious and interested commentators. We have 

the explicit reference to the 'Samavaya' of the Vaiseshika, 
the 'Pratisankhya and Apratisankhya Nirodha' of Buddhism 

and the 'Paryaya' of Jainism. Many other grounds of 
identification are also found. Barring the last two Adhi- 
karanas on which commentators differ and which deal with 
semi-theological schools, there is great unanimity among 
the commentators as to the identification of the schools 
being refuted. 

The sequence in the presentation and criticism of the 

systems is as follows : Sankhya, Vaiseshika, Buddhism in 
its major schools. Jainism, Rational Theology of which 

Saivism is a developed example and the Pancharatra. It is 
difficult to discern any principle in the sequence, such as 
increasing orthodoxy or heterodoxy.There is one conspicuous 
omission in the chapter if we follow the commentaries of 

Shankara and Ramanuja. The Charvaka system is left out, 
perhaps, for the reason that its refutation must be presumed 
as a preamble to vedic philosophy, Poorva-meemamsa-cum- 

Uttara-meemamsa. Madhva reads the refutation of Charvaka 
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also under some sutras. Shankara sees the omission and 
puts in the concerned discussion in an Adhikarana in the 
third pads of the third Adhyaya and he 6eems to sense the 

inappropriateness also. He describes it as 'Prasangakee 

Katha'. There is another omission. That is the Poorva- 
Mimamsa. There are possibly two reasons for this. Accord¬ 
ing to one view that system is the first part of the total vedic 
philosophy while vedanta or Uttarameemamsa is the second 
and crowning phase of it. The latter registers an advance 
beyond it and not a rejection The second reason is that 
the distinctive contributions of the system are largely 
exegetical and its exaltation of ritualism in the pathway to 
liberation in the hands of its later exponents. Its meta¬ 
physics as such is neither original nor instrinsic to it. The 
interpretative and applied aspects of its philosophy are duly 
considered in the relevant sections of the Brahma-sutra, 
But in the context of the present pada which is devoted to 
a critical refutation of only the metaphysical doctrines of 
other systems, it is natural that it is not taken up for 
consideration. The division of Adhikaranas is neatly done. 
Each Adhikarana attends to one system. There are two 
Adhikaranas in connection with Buddhism and even there 
the principle of division is quite legitimate. The first of 
them examines the Sarvastivada, the earlier Hinayana 
version of Buddhism and the later one is directed to the 
later Mahayana schools. The Second Adhikarana introducee 
the Vaiseshika System, which is fully discussed in the third. 
This is the view adopted in Shankara's explanation. 

With this brief introduction to this dialectical pada, we 
may pioceed to restate its principal arguments. 

Adhikarana-1 

This is a long section consisting of ten sutras Its 

target of attack is the Sankhya conception of Pradhana, as 
the primordial cause of the universe. It is to be noted 
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that in the system, the individual spirits, named Purushas, 
do not enter into any cause-effect relationship. The 
totality of the physical universe consisting of the factors 
enumerated and explained in the system, constitutes the 
realm of effects. The cause of the whole complex is a 

single physical principle called the Pradhana, which has 
three constituents, the gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 
When the constituents are in a state of equilibrium, their 
potencies equally balanced, that is the pre-creation state. 
When they lose the equilibrium, we have the evolution of 
the cosmos giving rise to the effect-factors. If they return 
to the original condition of equipotency, that is the state 
of the involution or withdrawal from the condition of the 
effect-state. The main thesis is that the physical universe 
is to be causally explained in terms of a single physical 
root principle. Evolutions and involutions are said to 
recur alternately. The process is not engineered in any 
way by the Purushas and no ultimate spiritual principle 
corresponding to the Brahman of the Upanishads is invoked 
for explaining the cosmic process. 

Shankara interprets the Sutrakara as stating two 
fundamental objections in the first two sutras. 

(1) The first is in the nature of the teleological 
argument. The world exhibits a design of ready means to 
serve emergent purposes. There are clear instances in 
human invention of an intelligence planning such adjust¬ 
ment of ends and means. On that analogy the whole 
cosmic system must be interpreted as the work of an infinite 
intelligence. Shankara observes that there is no legitimate 
reason for overlooking efficient causes and exaggerate 
material causes into self sufficiency. The third sutra 
points to observed instances in nature of physical forces 
producing physical effects. But the Sutrakara argues that 
all such causal processes, apparently without intelligent 
causes, are under dispute and that the teleological 
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explanation is to cover them also. There is no mutually 
agreed instance of non-teleological causation. 

Kant, in western philosophy, argued that the teleo¬ 
logical argument can prove only an architect of the world 
and not a creator. Even that much is enough to invalidate 
a purely materialistic explanation of the material universe. 
The problem of maladjustment or evil is there. Its solution 
possibly lies in a teleological explanation of evil itself. 

(2) The second line of refutation is the cosmological 
argument. Causal explanation requires a first cause. 
Shankara himself advances the argument in clear terms 
under (2-3-9) a later sutra Self-initiated movement from 
the causal state is possible only if the cause is an 
autonomous intelligence. There are no empirical instances 
of an undisputed nature, of matter initiating itself into a 
productive process without impulsion from a spiritual 
principle. The main points of the argument may be stated 
in the light of what comes to be elaborated later in 
Shankara's commentary. 

(a) The causal explanation of an effect entails the 
recognition of a first cause (2-3-9). 

(b) The first cause must be absolutely necessary, such 
that the negation of it should be impossible ; the necessary 
is that to contradict which would involve self contradiction. 

(c) The only principle to deny which is self-contra¬ 
dictory is the self or Atman (2-3-7). 

Kant's objection that the identification of the first cause, 
even if it were conceded, with God or Supreme intelligence 
requires a surreptitious utilisation of the ontological argu¬ 
ment does not stand to reason in the context of vedanta as 
interpreted by Shankara The validity or otherwise of the 
ontological proof apart, the cosmological argument itself 
can constitute a complete refutation of Naturalism. 
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While these are the basic arguments against Sankhya, 
there are some secondary points of criticisms directed 

against its equally secondary postulates. The Sankhya 
postulates periodic withdrawal and projection of the manifold 
world, almost like the puranic conception of cyclical creations 
and dissolutions. The postulate is inadmissible in view of 
the impossibility of accounting for the disturbance of 

Pradhana out of its state of equilibrium. If a creator God 
were admitted, His will would explain such changes. There 
is no natural process of change which is undisputably with¬ 
out efficient causes. To assume such a possibility is to beg 
the question. To hold that the original physical principle 
must be construed as capable of all the required fecundity in 
the light of the effects is to open the way for construing it 
as endowed with creative consciousness. Matter must be 
considerably spiritualised to be capable of performing the 
functions of spirit. Having gone so far, the hypothesis 
cannot persist in its materialistic pretensions (2-2-9). The 

Sankhya opines that though the Purusha does not intervene 
in the cosmic process, his very presence itself excites 

Pradhana to creativity. But as that presence is eternal and 
Purusha's proximity to Prakriti, whatever it may mean, does 
not involve any activity and change in Purusha the world 
would always be the same, excluding the postulated events 

of projection and withdrawal. The Sankhya attributes to 
Nature some kind of unconscious purposiveness and holds 
that it functions to promote the mundane enjoyments and 
liberation of the Purusha. These are, in the first place, 
incompatible ends. Either enjoyment must be eternally 
promoted or the other end. There is no principle of selecti¬ 
vity in Nature itself and the Purusha is detached and ever 
free. Fostering of ends by a strictly unconscious nature, as 
if it is purposive, for the sake of the Purusha who seeks no 
ends, and all this without a pervasive category that links the 
two can hardly be conceived. 
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The last sutra in the Adhikarana points to some diver 

gent doctrinal statements of Sankhya itself. It answers an 
objection to Vedanta holding that Brahman, the one ultimate 
reality, is the source of the world. The world contains the 
phenomenon of affliction and that phenomenon implies the 
duality of the afflicted and the cause of affliction. How can 
the two be the products of a single cause? The vedantin 
can meet the situation squarely by his thesis that the plane 
of experience in which the situation in question obtains is 
not real in final analysis and there is no serious problem to 

be solved. On the other hand, the Sankhya itself cannot 
meet the problem without resorting to the hypothesis of 
the unreality of the phenomenon. The presentation of the 

unreal can never ba escaped from, on the Sankhya view, for 
Tamas, which is the cause of all that leads to the mistaken 
affliction is an eternal verity according to it. 

Such, in brief, is Badarayana's refutation of Sankhya as 
Shankara interprets him. 

Adhikaranas—2 and 3 

The first of these Adhikaranas has no independent status. 
It repeats the main contention of the third Adhikarana of the 

first pUda in the context of the Vaiseshika system and is 
construed as a reply from vedanta to a possible objection 
from the standpoint of that system. Even then it does not 
quite fit into the pada, for the defence of vedanta against 
possible criticism from the standpoint of other schools is 
supposed to have been accomplished in the first pada. Its 
main principle is simple enough. The Purvapakshin 
maintains that Brahman, the absolute consciousness, 
cannot throw up the universe out of itself which latter 
definitely contains unconscious matter also. The required 
continuity of the effect with the cause stands abrogated 
thereby. The Sutrakara according to Shankara turns the 
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tables against this critic and points out that the Vaiseshika 
account of the world-formation from the atoms involves 
precisely the same lapse. The secondary qualities of the 
atoms are supposed to be reproduced in their compounds 
but their magnitudes are not. On the whole the discussion 
is repetitive of earlier arguments, cannot stand by itself 
being merely a tu-quoke argument and acquires value 
through the fuller polemics following. 

The entire third Adhikarana is concerned with the 
exposure of the weaknesses of Vaiseshika cosmology. 

A brief statement of the cosmology under attack may 
be of help in lighting up the debate. 

(a) The metaphysical categories posited are six, 
namely, substance, quality, motion, universal, particularity, 
and intimate relation. 

(b) The substances are enumerated and they include 
the five well-known physical elements along with space, 
time, mind and soul. So are the subdivisions of other 
categories having subdivisions. 

(c) The physical universe is made up of the atoms of 
the four basic physical elements, earth, water, air and fire 
and the other substances furnish the background in varying 
modes of involvement along with the other categories. 
According to the view causation arises from the conjunction 
of constituents and destruction means just their separation. 

(d) Among all the categories, substance is funda¬ 
mental and the other categories, though distinguishable 
are dependent on the substances. The relation between 
the substance and other categories is an intimate and not 

a contingent one. It is called 'Samavaya'. It is this same 

relation of 'Samavaya' that links cause and effect into a 
necessarily connected pair. 
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This is an absurdly brief summary but we can proceed 
on its basis. 

(a) How does the original conjunction take place? It 
is a contingent phenomenon and needs a cause. Whatever 
cause may be conjectured, it definitely falls within the 
created world and cannot be the cause of the primordial 
conjunction. Some unseen force, Adrsta, accruing from the 
prior merit and demerit of individual souls is posited for the 
purpose. But where does it abide and from where does it 
operate ? Not in and from the atoms for the Adrsta as 
described belongs to the soul and not to matter. Nor can 
it do the ascribed function in and from the soul, for in this 
pre-creation state the soul is supposed to be unconscious 
and without volitional power. Adrsta being non-sentient 
cannot have causal power on the principle established in 

connection with the Pradhana of Sankhya. How do the 
atoms combine ? Do they do so in some part of themselves 
or wholly ? They do not have parts according to the theory 
and if they merge wholly in one another they cannot exceed 
the dimensions of a single atom. Thus creation is un¬ 
accountable. On the same principle the dissolution of the 
world is also unintelligible. 

(b) The concept of Samavaya invoked for linking 
substances with the other categories and causes with their 
effects leads to an infinite regress for it itself needs 

Samavayas to be linked to its terms. Either there is no 

Samavaya or there are endless Samavayas failing to establish 
the connections they are supposed to bring about. 

(c) The conception of the atoms must be clarified. 
Are they intrinsically dynamic or static or both or neither? 
The first alternative rules out dissolution. The second rules 
out creation. The third is self-contradictory. The fourth 
opens up the old unanswerable question about the external 
cause for activating them or reducing them to inactivity. 
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(d) There is a patent absurdity in the concept of atoms- 
Sensory qualities are attributed to them, which are 
characteristic of gross compounds and at the same time they 
are supposed to be eternal and indivisibly subtle. Either 
they are also gross, divisible and non-eternal or they do 
not have the characteristics of the gross objects. The 
Vaiseshika cannot have it both ways. 

(e) In the conception of the atoms of the four elements 
there is a further difficulty. Earth-atoms are said to have 
smell, taste, colour and touch. This is the grossest kind of 
atom. The water-atom has been given three qualities, 
colour, touch and taste and is therefore subtle. The fire- 
atom is said to have colour and touch and therefore is 
subtler. The Air-atom has only one quality, touch, and is 
said to be subtlest. The atoms with more qualities must 
themselves be compounds and not be really atomic. Quali¬ 
tative richness must imply a prior quantitative accumulation. 
One can recall a similar law by Hegel effectively used by 
Marx. Hence all the four kinds of atoms cannot be equally 
ultimate, simple and indivisible. The four kinds of atoms 
cannot have all the qualities, for in that case water would 
have smell, fire must have smell as well as taste and air 
must have smell, colour and taste. If on the other each 
kind has only the specific quality of the element, then fire 
should not have touch, water should not have colour and 
touch, earth should not have taste, colour and touch. This 
is an insoluble riddle about the qualities and the ultimacy 
of the atoms. 

(f) The Sutrakara holds that many vedic sages like 
Manu exhibit a little interest in Sankhya on account of its 

acceptance of vedic doctrines such as Satkarya-vada. But 
the Vaiseshika theory lacking such vedic ideas is wholly 
rejected by all the followers of vedic thought. Hence it is 
entitled to no regard. 
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So far Shankara is closely interpreting the sutras. In 
concluding the discussion, he adds his supporting reflec¬ 
tions in criticism of the Vaiseshika position in general. 

Vachaspati notes the 'utsutra' character of the discussion. 
They clearly go beyond the sutras. As they are of a high 
philosophical value, they may be indicated. 

(a) The enumeration of categories seems to be quite 
arbitrary and there is no principle governing the list. Kant 
found this difficulty in the list of categories prevalent in 
western thought and he struggled to derive them from the 
fundamental nature of judgment. Thi9 he called the 
metaphysical deduction of categories. The actual deduction 
may not all be sound but the search he instituted for a 
logical basis for the enumeration and classification of 
categories is a great advance in western philosphy. 

(b) While the actual categories are six, the central 
place in the scheme is accorded to substance and the rest 
though different from substance are dependent upon it. 
Shankara attacks this position. What is altogether different 
cannot be dependent and what is utterly dependent on the 
substance cannot be radically different from it. The 
substance attribute distinction cannot be ultimate if the 
attribute has its being and intelligibility in substance. The 
same Devadatta may be differently named and conceived 
differently in his different states. In other words discourse 
may distinguish between the substance and the dependent 
categories but in reality they constitute a single 
entity. 

(c) The same criticism applies to the distinction 
between relations external or internal, Samyoga and 

Samavaya and their terms. The same entity may be 
conceived as a relation or relatum when viewed in relation 
to other entities or as it is in itself. The standpoint is 
responsible for our taking it as a term or relation. 
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The distinction between substance and attribute and 
that between a thing and its relation are governed by the 
background of our perspective. In other words, we can 
view the same real as substantive and adjectival, as a term 
and a relation without loss of self-identity in the context 
of a perspective which acknowledges that things pass 
through states and that there are many reals. What follows 
when our perspective does not so acknowledge is a 
different matter. 

(d) That the relation of Samavaya can connect cause 
and effect is difficult to understand. The cause exists by 
itself before the emergence of the effect and the effect can 
enter into relations only after its coming into existence. 
The inseparability of the two cannot square with this 
situation. The cause could exist before the effect comes 
to be and the effect comes to be before entering into the 
said relation. Between successive phenomena, therefore, 
inseparable union cannot obtain. 

(e) The atoms must be spacial for them to produce 
special compounds. To be spacial is to be divisible and 
composite. This is how the effect-character of the world is 
made out. The atmos, therefore, connot be the ultimate 
and further indivisible units of existence. 

(f) The Vaiseshika regards causation as a process of 
aggregation bringing together the antecedently existing 
components and destruction as their separation. There is 
no logical necessity for this conception. Causation may be 
self-differentiation and destruction may be the relapse of 
the diversified effects into their original undifferentiated 
mass Kant suggests in his 'Critique of Pure Reason' that 
destruction may not always be of the nature of disintegration. 

With this, perhaps, we may bring to a close Shankara's 
criticism of the Vaiseshika system built around the 

connected sutras of Badarayana. 
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Adhfkarana-4 

Early Buddhist metaphysics is realistic and is therefore 

described as Sarvasti-vada. It subscribes to an atomic 
theory of world-formation like the Vaiseshika with two 
revolutionary novelties. (1) It holds the atomic particulars 
that go to compose the universe as 'momentary' in the 
sense of passing out of existence every moment. The belief 
in the permanence of any thing is a gross and unphiloso- 
phical one. Reality is a perpetual flux. It is these 'momen¬ 
tary' items that come together and form the whole of 

existence. The view like Vaiseshika and unlike Sankhya 
upholds the aggregation-view of causation. This causal 
theory has a peculiarity in that it affirms that the causal 
factor perishes in giving rise to the effect. In stressing the 
novelty of the effect it is more radical and total than even 
the Vaiseshika, which itself upholds, as we have noticed, 

the Asatkarya vada. This distinctive doctrine of causality 
emphasising the total lack of continuity between the cause 
and effect but still asserting the law of rigorous regularity 

of sequence is called Pratity-Samutpada-vada\ which plays 
a vital role in the ethical philosophy of Buddhism. (2) It 
comprehends all existence objective and subjective, the 
material world and the psychical categories, soul and mind, 
within the realm of effects, as assemblages of momentary 
constituents. There is no eternal spirit, named in traditional 
Theism God, or Iswara operating the causal chain. The 
process is self-explanatory. Space and annihilation which 
are manifestly beyond the stream of time are so because 
they are negative in character. All that is positive is 
momentary and may come together forming perishing 
aggregates governed by the law of causation. There is no 
God, soul or substance, and ail is a breathless procession 
of perishing events forming moving aggregates or dissolving 
them. 
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Shankara, following Badarayana, raises a series of 
objections. 

(a) The aggregation has to be brought about by a force 
or being transcending it and the view provides for no such 
external factor. The Vaiseshika with its eternal atoms was 
unable to furnish a causal account of their combination. 
This new view can fare no better. In fact, it has its own 
special handicaps. The constituents must have a prior 
existence and then come together to form compounds. 
But in the present view they cannot have the two states as 
they are strictly momentary and perish as they arise. 

(b) Buddhism formulates a chain of causes in moral 
life as bringing about suffering. Can that derivative string 
explain this basic aggregation ? Hardly can it be so 
supposed. The derivative cannot explain its own matrix, 
the aggregation. 

(c) The moral string presents its own problems. How 
can consequences of deeds visit the agent who has perished 
in the meanwhile ? How can the effort at Nirvana bring it 
about, if the experiencer of bondage does not persist to 
reap the fulfilment? Both bondage and liberation are 
meaningful only if the personality undergoing and achieving 
them respectively is a conscious being of an abiding 
character. 

(d) The process of causation is impossible if the cause 
does not embody itself in some way in the effect. This is 
impossible if it perishes wholly to bring about the effect. 
Necessary connection implies an underlying continuity of 
being in the factors so connected. Otherwise anything can 
be the cause of anything and the law of causation breaks 
down wholly. The fact is that what perishes in the cause 
at its production of the effect is not the cause of the latter 
but only what persists and takes on the character of the 
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effect is. Causation is not self-annihilation but self¬ 
perpetuation. 

(e) Buddhism preaches a definite plan of life to end 
suffering and attain Nirvana, the final blessedness of 
Supreme place. The means-and end formula does not 
picture the means as negative and it is a form of positive 
accomplishment and this fructifies into the desired consum¬ 
mation. The means-and-end relationship is a specific 
instance of the causal law. The entire causal process must 
be interpreted in the light of this instance and as such, the 
cause cannot be held to produce its effect by self-annihila¬ 
tion. If a contrary view is taken the entire programme of 
ethical life as leading to the end in question becomes 
absurd. 

(f) Buddhism admits three non-temporal factors, 

Pratisankhya Nirodha, Apratisankhya Nirodha and Akasa 
and resorts to the explanation that they are negative in 
character and hence are no exceptions to law of universal 
momentariness. We shall not go into details about these 
and just content by remarking that Shankara demonstrates 
their positive nature. 

(g) An outstanding epistemological argument against 
universal momentariness remains. If the objects of cognition 
are all perishing particulars, with no continuity or identity 
running through them the fact of recognition stands 
contradicted. In it the identification of a past object with 
a present object is cognitively effected. To the possible 
objection that there is only similarity between the two and 
no identity, it is easy to reply that even similarity is a type 
of identity. When similarity is mistaken for identity the 
cogniser who commits the mistake must at least be one and 
self-identical in the two successive experiences to blunder 
into the misidentification. The subject's persistent self- 
identity cannot be explained away. What Kant was to 
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formulate in later German Philosophy as the Transcendental 
unity of apperception'is there in its core in this argument. 
It may be added that not merely recognition but also sharp 
differentiation between a past object and the present one 
implies the identity of the observer. 

Adhikarana-5 

This Adhikarana takes up the philosophy of Mahayana, 
consisting of the subjective idealism of Yogachara or 

Vignana-vada and Nihilism, named Sunya-vada. Shankara 
does not consider the latter as meriting thorough discussion. 
He has only one fundamental criticism against it. The 
subjectivist school receives detailed statement and refuta¬ 
tion. 

I. Shankara's lengthy statement of the subjectivist 
position may be condensed as follows : 

[ a) In later Sarvastivada as represented by the 
soutrantika sect, what is called in modern philosophy 'the 
representative theory of perception' had to come to prevail. 
According to it there is no direct perception of external 
objects but only an intuition of the images or copies of the 
objects deposited in the percipient consciousness by the 
sensuous encounter with the objects. On the basis of the 
copies their originals are reconstructed inferentially. Now, 
it is argued that the copies are enough to account for 
experience and the objects are a superfluity. It may be 
noted the Representative theory has always paved the way 
for subjectivism. The relation between the sense and the 
physical objects is an intractable problem in recent western 
epistemology also. 

(b) We have seen that early Buddhism is a special type 
of Atomism. The atoms themselves are imperceptible and 
we are supposed to perceive only their gross compounds. 

The matter is simple so far. The Vignana vadin urges the 
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impossibility of satisfactorily defining the relation between 
the atoms and objects, either as one of identity or differ¬ 
ence. This puzzle is enough to damage the belief in 
external objects. The argument is enunciated in Vasuban- 

dhu's 'Vignana matrata-siddhi'. 

(c) The object always presents itself to us in the 
medium of consciousness. We cannot affirm an object 
unrelated to consciousness, for that very affirmation relates 
the object to consciousness. This is the fundamental 
argument of Berkeley which has been labelled by his 
critics in recent times as the ego-centric predicament. 'To 
be is to be perceived' is the cardinal equation. 

(d) The possibility of the perceiver perceiving the 
projection of his own consciousness is well demonstrated 
in dream-experience. 

(e) There is the problem of accounting for the diver¬ 
sity of objects though their perceiver is one. This can be 
explained by widening our concept of consciousness. Apart 
from its overt expression consciousness is loaded with a 

multitude of latent impressions called Vasanas in Indian 
psychology. These subconscious forces throw up a 
bewildering diversity of images as witnessed in dreams. 
The seeing mind may be one but it contains within itself 
potentialities for manifold presentation within itself. 

II. Shankara's refutation may be similarly summarised. 

(1) Experience presents objects as beyond the act of 
experiencing. How can this deliverance of experience be 
denied ? The fact that in cases of illusion, we correct 
ourselves by realizing that what is purely mental was 
mistakenly taken to be external can cancel the objectivity 
of the particular dalum and not the entire realm of external 
existence. 
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(2) Logical quibbles about the possibility or impossi¬ 
bility of external objects cannot banish the actual verdict 
of authentic experience. The possibilities are to be 
construed on the basis of experience and not vice versa. 
The argument as to whether the atoms or their compounds 
are the objects in question belongs to the category of 
arguments denounced herein. 

(3) Even the representative theory of perception 
cannot dispense with the objects. The internal image 
cannot drop from nowhere. It has to be deposited in 
consciousness by its original. 

(4) The invariable togetherness of consciousness and 
object does not prove that they are identical. It establishes 
that consciousness is the means for realising the object. 
The inescapable relation between the two far from establish¬ 
ing the subjectivity of the object, proves that it is through 
the instrumentality of cognitive functions that the object 
can be appropriated as its own object by the subject. The 
position anticipates to some extent Joshia Royce's theory 
of internal and external meanings. 

(5> The next argument is a neat statement of a point 
vigorously propagated by G. E. Moore in his famous 
'Refutation of Idealism* and almost improves upon it. In 
our consciousness of blue, consciousness of red, conscious¬ 
ness of a table and so on, consciousness is a constant factor 
and the objective correlate varies. Similarly, we may have 
perception of a table, memory of it or infer its existence. 
Here the subjective functions vary and the object is the 
same. This failure of concomitance in respect of identity 
and difference establishes the erroneous character of 
reducing the object to the subject 

(6) Further, consciousness on the view being examined ( 
consists of momentary and passing Dsychical events and they 
cannot cognise each other. As such a total view of the 
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psychical series as presented in the school is impossible to 
arrive at. A synoptic view requires a unitary and abiding 
spectator. 

(7) Experience presents the subject and object in 
mutual relation. Why is it that the object is denied and the 
subject is affirmed and as having the object also as one 
with itself. It is maintained the subject is self-established 
and the object is not self-iuminous that way. That the subject 
cognizes itself and thus establishes itself, is a self¬ 
contradictory position for there can be no action of which 
the agent itself is the object. 

The cognizing consciousness, in so far as it cognises 
itself, is the empirical self and does not transcend the sphere 
of objects. Hence it can be cognised in its variations and 
pluralities. The authentic self is beyond it, is the unalloyed 
subject and requires no proof. It is the light of this ultimate 
subject that lights up all phenomena along with the 

phenomena constituting the empirical self. The Vignanavadin 

may object that what he called 'Vignana* or consciousness 
is taken up in this doctrine and dressed up as the Atman. 

Shankara answers that the Vignana of the Purvapakshin 
admits of internal distinctions, temporality and plurality 
and is infected with an element of objectivity and cannot be, 
therefore, the ultimate Atman of vedanta. 

(8) The dream analogy has no probative force. In fact 
there is a major difference between the waking world and 
the dream-world The latter is subject to negation while 
the former is not. There is no common point between 
contradiction and non contradiction As the patent fact of 
waking experience presenting the objective world cannot be 
directly disproved, the Purvapakshin resorts to the deceptive 
expedient of citing the dream analogy 

(9) The hypothes : s of Va9anas or impressions as throw¬ 
ing up the diversity ot the world of objects is untenable for 
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two reasons. There can be no impressions without prior 
experience of a direct nature. We can have fresh experi¬ 
ences unconditioned by Vasanas and no Vasana unoriginated 

in a prior experience. Further, Vasanas require a persistent 
and unitary base to subsist in and operate from. The theory 
under discussion, holding that consciousness is a procession 
of perishing psychic events, cannot provide for such a base. 

Vignana-vada posits two aspects in consciousness which 
it calls 'Pravrtti-vignana' (dynamic-consciousness) and 
Alaya-vignana (store house-consciousness) or abode- 

consciousness. Of these two Alaya-vignana is unitary and 
persistent. It may be asserted this provides the required 

locus for Vasanas to subsist in and work from. Shankara 
promptly points out that this amounts to an abandonment 
of the fundamental tenet of momentariness. The old 

objections to momentariness raised against Sarvastivada 

apply to Vignana-vada also as it shares with it the belief in 
momentariness. 

(10) The Sunya-vada version of Buddhism which 
indulges in the universal negation of all existence merits no 
refutation. What passes for reality by virtue of the eviden¬ 
ces for it, cannot be repudiated except on the basis of an 
affirmative grasp of the real. If that basis is not there, 
what is negated inevitably stands re-affirmad. Effective 
and significant negation must be more than mere negation. 

Such are the principal objections to Buddhism which 
Shankara reads in the Sutras of Badarayana. 

Adhikarano-6 

This, rather thin section, aims at showing the untenable 
character of Jaina metaphysics. The lines of criticism are 
not extensively developed and they are only three. 
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(1) The first argument is directed against the Syad- 

vada or Anekanta-vada of Jainism according to which 
reality is complex and admits of contradictory predications, 
whose contradictions can be resolved by taking into account 
appropriate distinctions of standpoints. Some seven-fold 
predication is formulated and reality is said to accommodate 
all of them. This epistemology of the relativism of judgment 
is attacked on the ground that it violates the principle of 
non-contradiction. Both the statements of Purva-paksha 
and Siddhanta are simple and unsophisticated. The 
conclusion urged is that the final view of things must go 
beyond the level of relative judgments and must attain 
some absoluteness of standpoint. 

(2) The second point of criticism relates to the view 
that the soul or Jiva is neither omnipresent nor atomic but 
co-extenaive with the body it dwells in. The obvious 
difficulty is that it makes it spacial and thereby divisible 
and goes against the uncreated and indestructible nature of 
the soul strongly affirmed in the school. In the state of 
liberation, when the soul is separated from the body, this 
spacial account of its extension does not hold good and 
therefore the co-extensiveness with the body cannot be a 
point in the final philosophy of the Jiva. 

(3) Jainism Is also against the vedic doctrine of 
Brahman or Iswara and propounds an atomic view of 
cosmology like the Vaiseshika with its own distinctive 
features. The old criticism of Vaiseshika and Buddhist 
atomism applies squarely to this position. The coming 
together of the atoms to form the world is the principal 
difficulty. 

Adhikerana-7 

There are schools of Theism other than that founded 
on vedic revelation. Some of them proceed on the basis of 
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Sankhya, some on Vaiseshika and there is a distinctive 
Saiva school of Theism. Their distinctive features are that 
they try to prove the existence of Iswara rationalistically, 
depend upon scriptures other than the vedas and look upon 
God as merely the efficient cause of the world. The 
validity of the special scriptures is sought to be established 
on the basis that they are revelations from God. This 
involves an obvious circular reasoning. God is proclaimed 
by the scriptures and the scripture is to be believed in because 
it is the word of God. 

There are difficulties in a Theism which affirms three 
realities, God, the individual self and nature. God as pure 

spirit cannot engage in cosmic activity. Both Sankhya and 

Nyaya philosophies regard activity as an evil. If he does, 
it must be for some good. He himself has no good to 
attain and he cannot be aiming at the good of the individual 
souls, for the world is full of inequality and suffering. 
The responsibility for such evil and diverse dispensation 
cannot be thrown on Karma. The relation between Karma 
and God as to the actuating and actuated factor in the 
situation is indeterminable. To posit a beginningless chain 
of Karma is a blind alley. 

The relation between the three entities cannot be 
logically conceived. It cannot be the external type called 
Samyoga, because they are all-pervasive and are not all 
made up of parts. Samyoga obtains only between finite 
and composite 6ubstance6. It cannot be Samavaya for the 
specification of the direction of the relation is impossible. 
Which is the principal relatum and the dependent one 
cannot be ascertained. Nor can a separate type of relation 
be construed on the basis of observed effects, for the 
relation of causality is yet unestablished. This problem of 
relation is easily solved in vedanta as it is monistic and the 
Divine reality is immanent in nature and the individual 
spirit. What does God act upon in creating the world ? 
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The Pradhana or arty such indeterminate principle cannot 
take on the shape of the world. The material cause must 
have relevant properties to be transformed into the effect. 
In the present case that condition is not fulfilled. It may 
be argued that just as the soul takes possession of the body 
and presides over it, even though the latter is without the 
appropriate properties, God can produce the world out of 
the pre-existent material, whatever be its indeterminateness. 
If such embodiment is ascribed to God, it is replied, even 
as finite embodied beings are subjected to related pleasures 
and pains, God should also be. Embodiment carriers 
concomitant limitations. Further, only an embodied soul 
can work on the raw material to produce its products. If, 
on that analogy, embodiment is admitted of God, the 
consequent limitations are inevitable. A novel argument is 
also adduced The three admitted principles, God, the 
individual self and matter limit one another. This is 
'substantial' limitation or Vastuparichcheda. What is limited 
in substance is limited temporally also. This is a fact of 
experience. So all the three must come to an end eventually. 
The souls numirically finite on account of the same reason 
of 'substantial' finitude must get gradually liberated however 
slow the process. So a time will arrive when the world of 

Samsara will be no more. When the world is no more, there 
Is nothing for Iswara to rule over. His sovereignty will end. 
We may not be able to comprehend the finitude of things. 
God, in his omniscience, must know the finitude. Hence 
the perishing of all mundane realities is unavoidable in his 
perspective or shall we say that God himself does not know 
the concerned finitude ? In that case, he is not omni¬ 
scient. 

It would appear that some of these objections are 
applicable to the vedantic view also. Shankara asserts that 
vedanta bases itself on revelation and hence is not obliged 
to satisfy empirical reason. But these other varieties of 
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Theism basing themselves on reason are to be judged 
strictly by their rationality. 

Adhikerana-8 

This last Adhikarana according to Shankara is concerned 
with the critical evaluation of the school of thought called 

Pancharatra. In hi6 view it was a settled and consolidated 
pathway of thought before or at least at the time of 

Badarayana. It has some merits in contrast to schools such 

as Sankhya, Jainism and Buddhism. It is ardently theistic. 
It is nearer the vedantio thought than the other forms of 
theism considered in the previous Adhikaranas. It is said to 
regard God as both the material and efficient cause of the 
world. Its special religious affiliation is that it designates 
the Supreme Being as Nareyana, Vasudeva, Bhagavan or 
Vishnu. Shankara mentions this fact and he does not 

object to it. Its other name is the Bhaigavata System and 
he uses it also. It prescribes a five-fold discipline of 
devotion and Shankara acknowledges it as in conformity 
with the vedantic tradition. 

His points of criticism are four : 

(1) The Pancharatra view holds that the individual 
or Jiva is an entity created by God. This is against the 
vedantic view of the unoriginated and eternal nature of the 
Atman. 

(2) The Pancharatra holds that Vasudeva issues 
himself in three cosmic forms called Samkarashana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, presiding over three phases of 
the world-process. Shankara criticises this thesis. The 
Vyuhas are supposed to be forms of God carrying all his 
perfections. Incidentally Shankara finds the conception 
of these perfections hazy as they are sometimes spoken of 
substantively and sometimes as adjectival. If the forms 
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are mutually identical, there can be no causal sequence 
among them as causation implies some novelty in the effect. 
If they are different, the position lands itself in a needless 
polytheism. The conception of Vyuhas, therefore, is 
untenable. 

(3) All the beings and objects that fill the world are 
manifestations of God-head. Why limit the Vyuhas to 
three or four ? 

(4) The Pancharatra works contain remarks depreciative 
of the vedas and therefore the school must be rejected as 
anti-vedic. 

In spite of Shankara's large measure of agreement with 

the Pancharatra tradition he voices his objection to these 
theological formulations of it and holds it to be anti-vedic. 
We may notice that this is the only school among those 
criticised, which is rejected on the ground of being not in 
conformity with the vedic tradition. The other schools 
criticised err more drastically on this question. In a 
criticism of rival philosophical systems, perhaps, intrinsic 
rationality and not conformity or otherwise to the vedic 
tradition should be the standard of valuation. The criticism, 
on the whole, is partial and concerns the secondary articles 

of faith of the Pancharatra system. 

End of the II Pada in Adhyaya II 


THE BRAHMA-6UTRA 

II Adhyaya-Padaa 3 and 4 
And also III and IV Adhyayas 

Some remarks are called for in introducing the contents 
of the two following quarters as they need a somewhat 
different mode of summary. Shankars, whom we are 
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following in this, has presented the Sutrakara in the two 
earlier quarters of the Second Adhyaya, as answering 
objections to the central thesis of the Brahma-sutra that 
Brahman is the Supreme Reality furnishing the ultimate 
substratum of the entire universe of contingent cosmic 
phenomena and also as demonstrating dialectically the 
untenability of rival philosophical systems. The Second 
Adhyeya is designed, as we have seen, to work out a critical 
defence of the System of Vedantic thought. While the two 
earlier padas defended the thesis concerning the world- 
ground, the two later padas, the 3rd and 4th, examine the 
constituents of the realm of effects to establish their effect- 
status and to discern the manner and order of their production 
with some connected details. The effect factors are the 
five well-known elements, the life-principle called Mukhye- 

prana, and the senses or Indriyas of which the presiding 
item is the Manas or internal sense. The consideration of 
these run through the two padas and hence they may be 
studied together. These, it may be noted, are physical in 
character. At the conclusion of the third pada, the very 
fundamental inquiry into the status of the individual self or 
Jiva Atman is conducted. The 4th pada concludes with a 
brief Adhikarana solving a problem presented by the 
Chandogya Cosmology. 

In the following summary the two padas are taken 
together and their main discussions are briefly set forth. 
The connected nature of the two demand such a procedure. 

Adhikarana l in the 3rd Pada—II Adhyaya 

This Adhikarana proves that Viyad or Akasa is also an 
effect and not a primordial and eternal entity. The 
preliminary textual consideration that Chandogya in its 
sixth, mainly cosmological chapter does not speak of the 
origin of Akasa is set aside as the origin of Akasa from the 
Supreme Atman is clearly stated in Taittiriya upanishad. 
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The former text does not purport to enumerate all the basic 
elements. This principle of interpretation applies to all 
similar textual declarations. The further non-textual 

argument that Akasa being non*composite cannot be a 
product, for all production is by the combination of causal 
constituents, is countered effectively by the argument that 
production may also be by the self-differentiation of a 

single cause into diverse forms. The Sankhya view of 
causation and not only that of Vaiseshika is equally a 
reasonable one. 

The Sutrakara is interpreted as advancing two funda¬ 
mental arguments against the view that Akasa is a 
primordial and non-contingent entity. 

(1) Apart from the special statements concerning the 
origin of elements in upanishads such as Chandogya and 
Taittiriya, the upanishadic philosophy as embodied clearly 
in Chandogya, Brihadaranyaka and Mundaka emphatically 
propounds the thesis that by knowing the ground, Brahman, 
one comprehends the entire cosmos inclusive of all factors 

such as Akasa. That thesis implies conclusively that Akasa 
is an effect. The proposition can in no way be explained 
otherwise. This is a sruti-based argument and must carry 
absolute weight for the adherents of upanishads. 

(2) The next argument is of a different kind and bases 
itself on a philosophical principle. According to it causation 
is the self-diversification of a unitary principle. Empirical 
illustrations of a single entity throwing forth a multiplicity 
of effects are available in plenty. Now the subject-matter 

of discussion, namely, Akasa differs from elements such as 
Earth. Hence it must be construed as an effect. It is a 'con¬ 
tingent' category and not a 'necessary' reality. The question 
whether one should admit the reality of a necessary entity 
does crop up. That question is answered by the Sutra 9* 
in the 3rd Adhikarana. There it is argued somewhat on the 
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lines of the cosmologicel argument, that there should be 
the first cause. Being as such, as different from different 
forms of being, as otherwise the causal account lands itself 
in an infinite regress. It is also urged in the context that 
the first cause must be the ultimate universal and parti¬ 
culars can only be effects. The causal process is the 
emergence of particulars from universals. The two points 
insisted upon are (a) the necessity for admitting a First 
cause and (b) that it should be of an absolutely unitary 
entity. 

The position is challenged on the ground that the 
Atman or Brahman also differs from the physical universe 
and as such it should fall within the realm of effects. This 
challenge gives a great scope for Shankara to advance his 
case remarkably. Not everything can belong to the field 
of effects. Something non-contingent, necessary and 
primordial, constituting the first cause must be admitted. 
The nature of this root-principle must be such that its 
negation must be impossible. To contradict it should be 
self-contradictory. We know only one entity that fulfils 
this condition. It is the self or the Atman, which is 
indubitable and undeniable, requiring no proof like other 
entities, as it is the basis of all proofs and is thus self- 
proved. This self-established and self-evident character of 
the self takes it beyond the realm of contingent phenomena 
doubting and denying which involves no contradiction. 
Thus the Atman is 'necessary* in the sense of its negation 
being contradictory and it must be the first cause which 
cannot be thought away. This identity of the first cause 
with the ultimate self-luminous Atman rules out the 
possibility of the suspicion that it may also be an effect. 
Further, all experiences past, present and future involve a 
reference to an identical self as the experiencer, for 
otherwise the awareness of temporal succession would 
itself be impossible. As such the self must be non-temporal 
and transcend the mutable universe of effects. We have 
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been introduced to this thought already in the criticism of 
Buddhist 'momentariness.' 

Adhikarana-2 

This is a simple Adhikarana and extends the logic of the 
previous one to cover the case of the elemental Air. We can 
see that the Sutrakara In establishing the effect-status of 
the elements starts with the subtlest of them and proceeds 
in the order of increasing grossness. 

Adhikarana-3 

We have already noted the purport of this Adhikarana. 
It asserts the inconceivability of the origin of only Brahman, 
pure universal Being, and judges all else as coming into 
being from it. The idea of a first cause and the idea that it 
should be the highest universal pure Being, are presented 
in the course of Shankara's interpretation of the Adhikarana. 

Adhikaranas-4, 6 and 6 

These three sections deal with Tejas (fire), Ap (water) 
and Prthvi (Earth) in their elemental forms. That they are 
effects are taken for granted. The order of their emergence 

is from the subtlest to the grossest. Akasa gives rise to by 
Vayu, from Vayu arises Tejas, from Tejas arises Ap and from 
it arises the grossest of elements Prthvi. The order is more 
or less on lines stated in the Taittiriya Upanishad. There is 
a problem whether Brahman is a mediate cause of the 

elements after Akasa or whether it is the direct cause. The 
problem is resolved in the next Adhikarana. 

Adhikarana-7 

The Sutrakara under this Adhikarana holds, according 
to Shankara, that the causation of the elements posterior to 

Akasa is both direct and indirect. Brahman issues in Akasa, 
and as embodied in it brings forth Vayu. Similarly taking 
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on the form of Vayu it creates Tejas and as dwelling as 
Tejas it creates Ap. Finally having taken the form of 
Ap, it brings out prthvi. There is a definite order in this 
succession of elfect-forms and also the direct causal 
operation of Brahman. 

Adhikarana-8 

If the foregoing is the order of the evolution of the 
elements of the physical world from Brahman, this Adhi- 
karana maintains the order of the withdrawal of the elements 
from their effect-state is exactly the reverse. 

Adhikarana-9 

The position of the senses (Indriyas), mind (Manas) 
and intellect (Buddhi) mentioned in scriptures as arising 
from Brahman must be determined in the matter of priority. 
Shankara argues that there are good scriptural reasons to 
take them as products of elements. In that case, their 
emergence is posterior to the formation of the elements. 
Even if they are not so understood, it is open to take them 
as emerging before the elements or after them. Both are 
equally plausible possibilities. There is, thus, not much 
difficulty in placing them in the order of creation. 

The Adhikaranas 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 
consisting of 38 sutras constitute a single block of discussion 
directed to the elucidation of the nature of the Individual 
self or Jivatman. Whether it is also something that comes 
into being in the course of Cosmic evolution, whether its 
consciousness is contingent or inherent as its very nature, 
whether it is an atomic centre or omnipresent and the 
nature of its agency in volitional exercise are problems that 
are considered in detail. The fundamental problem of its 
relation to the universal Atman, Brahman, receives conside¬ 
ration. The discussion is carried on in two frames of 
reference : (1) What do the upanishads propound concern- 
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ing these issues ? (2) What is the rationality or philosophi¬ 
cal tenability of the doctrines so propounded ? 

Adhikarana -10 

In this section the mundane phenomena of the births 
and deaths of creatures are explained as pertaining only to 
their bodies and not to the spirit embodied in them. When 
birth or death is ascribed to the soul, the description carries 
no primary significance. 

Adhikarana-11 

Whether the individual soul, the Jiva, is also a product 
of Brahman like the elements receives decisive consideration 
in this Adhikarana. The prims facie view is that the Jiva 
cannot be identical with Brahman, only in which case it can 
enjoy the unoriginated and eternal nature of the latter. The 
objection to identity is based on the difference in the 
attributes of the two. The Jiva is subject to evil while 
Brahman is not. There is diversity among individual selves 
and it has been argued in connection with elements like 

Akasa that diversity is a sure proof of effect-status. If the 
Jiva is no product of Brahman, the declaration that the 
knowledge of Brahman includes the knowledge of all gets 
stultified. In some scriptural passages the birth of Jivas 
from Brahman is spoken of. 

The answer strikes the fundamental note of the system. 
The difference in attributes between the universal self and 
the individual is a matter of misconception that ascribes 
differentiating conditions to them. The Jiva in its essential 
nature is Brahman itself. As the two are integrally one, the 
Jiva not being an effect does not go against the thesis of 
the all-inclusiveness of the knowledge of Brahman. The 
diversity of the Jivas relates to their empirical adjuncts and 
not to their fundamental being. There is a plethora of 
sacred texts proclaiming the unoriginated and eternal nature 
of the Atman and the utter non difference between Brahman 
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and Atman. The stray references to the origination of 
creatures pertain to their embodied and conditioned state. 

Three remarks are to be made with regard to the 
conclusion of this Adhikarana. 

(1) Brahman is the only unoriginated principle and it 
is the first cause of all. It is the only uncaused cause* This 
has been set down in 9th Sutra of the present pada. 

(2) That the individual self is absolutely one with 
Brahman has been asserted under 22nd Sutra of the 4th 
pada of the first chapter- 

(3) Under 7th Sutra of the present pada, it has been 
argued that the first cause, 'necessary' in the sense that to 
negate it is a self-contradiction, must be one with the 
inmost self of the individual, for it is the only principle, to 
negate which would be self-contradiction. 

This entire background makes the purport of the present 
Adhikarana just a refreshing and forceful reiteration. 

Adhikarana-12 

Following the previous Adhikarana, the leading facts 
about the self are determined in all the succeeding Adhi- 
karanas of the pada. In the present one it is discussed 
whether consciousness is a separable attribute of the self or 
ils fundamental nature. The first view would accord with 
the Vaiseshika conception. The Sutrakara contends on the 
basis of reasoning and sruti, and in consonance with the 

Sankhya conception, that the very being of the self is of the 
nature of consciousness. It depends on the organs of sense 
for specific perceptions of a sensory nature and not for 
acquiring consciousness. In the so called unconscious 
states like deep sleep and swoon, the intrinsic consciousness 
is not suspended but outward consciousness directed to 
objects is not there. 
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Adhikarana-13 

This is a complicatad Adhikarana. It deals with the 
question whether the Jivatman is atomic or all-pervasive. 
The question is due to the fact that the upanishads speak 
of it in many places as atomic and the eschatalogical texts 
speak of it as moving. Hence the prima facie view upholds 
that it is atomic. There are some patent difficulties in 
accounting for experience co-extensive with the body 
in spite of atomicity. The purva pakshin attempts to meet 
them through several expedients. Shankara interprets the 
Sutrakara as refuting the view and as upholding the 
Omnipresence of the self. When the individual is identified 
with the infinite spirit, the possibility of its being less than 
all-pervasive is automatically ruled out. When the sruti 
attributes to it atomicity, it may be signifying merely its 
subtle and incomprehensible nature. Further, in the state 
of mundane life the Atman gets individuated and delimited 
owing to its superimposed association with Buddhi or 
internal sense. This adjunct lasts all along the life of bondage 
not excluding manifestly unconscious states like sleep. This 
'finitises' the Atman, as it were. There is a psychological 
necessity for positing Buddhi or Manas, for accounting for 
'attention', vital for all cognition. The Sutrakara, according 
to Shankara, uses simply the pronoun 'tat' 'that* to signify 
Buddhi, though that term 'Buddhi' nowhere occurs in the 
entire Adhikarana. Dominated by Buddhi, the Atman 
undergoes, as it were, illusory finitude of dimension. 

Adhikaranas-14, 16 and 16 

These three Adhikaranas discuss the volitional autonomy 
of the conditioned self. In the first of these it is established 
through considerable argument. In the second it is denied 
of the unconditioned self. That this upsets the conclusion 
of the first is conveyed through the word 'Tu'. But the 
sutra has only 'cha' meaning 'and' and Shankara takes it as 
'Tu' meaning 'but'. Incidentally, the distinction between 
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Sushupti and Moksha is brought out. In the former there 
is transitory suspension of the apparatus of action and in 
Mukti, there is complete annihilation of the basal nescience. 
In the last Adhikarana, there is a descent to the Theistic 
point of view and it is argued that the individual exercises 
his autonomy and engages in action through the power 
conferred on him by God. Even liberation is said to be 
accomplished by divine grace. But this divine intervention 
in the lives of individuals, it is clarified, conforms to the 
antecedent karma and worthiness on their part. On the 
whole, there is a conspicuous blend of several points of 
view in this discussion of the morally responsible activity of 
the Jiva and it is due to the application of the higher as well 
as lower standpoints recognized by Shankara. 

Adhikarana-17 

This Adhikarana argues that the Jivatman appears to be 
different from Brahman owing to its imaginary association 
with physical adjuncts. In reality it is a part of, rather one 
with, Brahman in its essential nature. 'Amsa' in the sutra 
means 'as if a part' as Brahman is no composite entity- 
Between Brahman and Jiva there is no difference except by 
virtue of a mistaken perspective. There is no scope for 
positing identity-cum-difference. This is a point that has 
already been made clear under sutra 14 in the first pada of 
the chapter. Shankara shows that this final non-dualism is 
not to be challenged on the ground of the imperfection of 
the Jiva or its liability to moral evaluation which limitations 
are transcended by Brahman. Both circumstances pertain 
to the Jiva in its empirical state engendered by the force of 
misconception. The Jiva in its purity transcends all evil 
and all subjection to moral injunction. If spirit or 
Paramatman is absolutely one, it may be urged, that all 
the sufferings of all the individual creatures would affect 
all of them. The consequence does not happen because 
sufferings are born of individuating adjuncts and as they are 
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a multiplicity, there is no transfer of their effects to one 

another. On the other hand neither Sankhya nor Vaiseshika 
can satisfactorily account for the diversity of individual 
experiences. The Vaiseshika posits a plurality of souls and 
posits the category of Visesha to account for the plurality. 
"Through the force of Visesha the souls are mutually 
distinguished and as there are many souls the category 
of Visesha is to be invoked". This is evidently a circular 
construction. The theistic standpoint is well-explained 
within the framework of the lower point of view. God is 
Brahman taken as conditioned by an exalted adjunct and 
the worshipper is Brahman taken as conditioned by a 
lower adjunct. Thus the ultimate truth i6 that Jivatman is 
one with Paramatman and the multiplicity of selves and 
their differences from God obtain within phenomenal under¬ 
standing. 

End of the Third Pada 


The fourth pada of the second Adhyaya is comparatively 
simple, though it is necessary to complete the entire 
picture of the effects projected by Brahman. The last 
Adhikarana considers a general question arising from the 
Sadvidya of the Chandogya. The pada, as a whole, admits 
of a brief summary. 

Adhlkarana-1 

The term 'prana' is used in two senses, the senses or 

Indriyas and the life-breath or Mukhya-prana. The 
Adhikarana examines whether for the upanishads the senses 
are products or original uncreated entities. It is easily 
established that they are effects as some passages are 
explicit on the question and the basic proposition that the 
knowledge of Brahman includes all knowledge carries the 
definite implication that all phenomena including the 
senses are effects. 
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Adhikarana-2 

How many are the senses ? The question is answered 
in the Adhikarana on the authority of the sruti passages on 
the matter. They are eleven, five senses of knowledge, 
five senses of action and the central internal sense called 
Manas. It is inadmissible to either abridge or exceed this 
number, as the relevant texts establish this number. 

Adhikarana-3 

The Indriyas are said to be 'Anu‘ in the Adhikarana. 
Shankara interprets the concept of 'Anu' to mean what is 
both subtle and finite. It should not be construed on the 
lines of Vaiseshika atomism. 

Adhikarana-4 

Now the discussion is carried over to deal with the 

vital breath or Mukhya-prana. It too is demonstrated to be 
an effect on the basis of sruti texts. 

Adhikarana-5 

The nature of this factor is precisely determined. It 
is neither merely the element. Air, nor a mere modification 
or function of the element. It is the element, air, as it 
enters into the constitution of the individual personality 

and functions therein in a five-fold manner. Prana is an 
instrument or accessory of the individual soul and its 
specific role, unlike that of the senses is to keep the 
individual's organism going. The maintenance of the 

organism as a living system is the work of prana. Just as 
Manas has five functions, 'pramana. viparyaya, vikalpa, 
nidra and smriti', as enunciated in Yoga-sutra, which is 

admitted by Shankara as authoritative in the context, prana 
has five diversified forms. They are Prana (in-breathing), 
Apana (out-breathing), Vyana (what lies between the two 
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and is the basis of acts of exertion), Udana (what leads to 
expiry) and Samana (that which maintains the distribution 
of the food-essence to the whole body). 

Adhikarana-6 

As Mukhya-prena is also subtle and finite, it has to be 
construed as Anu. 

Adhikarana-7 

Do the senses work by themselves or do they work as 
presided over by deities such as Agni ? The presiding 
deities are to be admitted on the strength of the sruti. But 
it is clarified at once that they (senses) are not instrumental 
to the deities but to the living soul inhabiting the organism. 
Even the deities play an accessory or contributory role in 
the situation. 

Adhikarana-8 

Mukhya-prana with its five-fold form is admitted. The 
eleven senses are also admitted. Are they two separate 
sets of tools for the Jiva ? Can we not take the senses as 

expressions or modifications of Mukhya-prana itself? The 
position is rejected. May be the senses depend upon the 

prana, but they are distinct in their nature and perform 

altogether different functions. There is no 'Tadatmya' or 
identity between vital breath and the sensory equipment. Life 
may be the basis of sensory activity but that activity itself 
is something that goes beyond mere life. 

Adhikarana-9 

In the sixth chapter of the Chandogya the formation 
of the elemental fire, water and earth by Brahman is spoken 
of and their combination in a process called ‘Trivrtkarana* is 
introduced. Then the formation of names and forms of 
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individual creatures is said to be made. The question 
raised in the Adhikarana is whether the maker of names and 
forms is the individual Jiva or Jivas or Brahman who 6ets 
up the primal elements and mixes them for the creative 
purpose. The text calls for the clarification The sutrakara, 
on Shankara's interpretation, decides that the maker of 
names and forms is the same Brahman who makes and 
combines the elements. The individual Jiva has a subordi¬ 
nate role in the process and is not altogether an entity other 
than Brahman. The identity of the creator of the elements 
and their combination and the author of names and forms is 
the chief contention of the Adhikarana. 

An Incidental question concerning the distinction of 
elements in spite of their combination is answered. The 
distinction is explained as due to the quantitative pre¬ 
dominance of the elements. The earth so called, contains 
the earth-element in greater proportion than the other two, 
which it includes as a result of trivrtkarana. The case is 
the same in regard to the other elements. It is this mode 
of combination that received the description in later 
standard conception as Pancheekarana, wherein the combi¬ 
nation of the five basal elements is formalised. 

With this Adhikarana the second Adhyaya comes to a 
close. Looking back we can recapitulate the achievements 
of the Adhyaya. The first pada answers all objections to 
the doctrine of Brahman as the ground of the cosmos. The 
second refutes other conceptions in philosophy seeking to 
offer alternative explanations of the world-order. The 
third and fourth padas examine the world of effects and 
establishes their effect-status and their mode of coming 
into being. In the process the phenomenal and ultimate 
nature of the individual self and its status receive due 
elucidation. The last Adhikarana reiterates the conception 
of Brahmen as the ground of the elements, their combi¬ 
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nation and the resultant individual objects and beings 
carrying distinctive forms and names. 

End of the Second Adhyaya 


III Adhyaya 

As a preface to the third Adhyaya Shankara reviews 
what has been accomplished in the course of the first and 
second Adhyayas. The final import of the upanishads as 
consisting in the philosophy of Brahman, the Supreme 
spirit, has been determined in the earlier one. The second 
dialectically defends it through a process of constructive 
and critical reasoning, answering objections regarding 
Brahman, the world-ground and the entire universe, its 
effect. The last phase of the argument elucidated the nature 
of the individual self and also brought out that all the 
factors going into the formation of the empirical personality 
of the individual are also products of Brahman. The 
metaphysical picture of reality according to vedanta is thus 
set in the foregoing two chapters. The third Adhyaya, 
with a view to inculcate renunciation, offers a definitive 
account oftheJiva in all its states during transmigration, 
in the course of the whole of first pada and four Adhi- 
karanas of the second pada. The last four Adhikaranas 
of the later pada are devoted to clarify the nature of 
Brahman, transcendent of the states. The third pada 
determines the nature, the identities and differences, of the 
several meditations promulgated in the upanishads. It also 
clarifies the attributes of Brahman to be focussed upon in 
the several meditations. The fourth pada establishes that 
right knowledge is the pathway to the highest Purushartha 
and also lays down what are instrumental to the achieve¬ 
ment of that knowledge. Many connected details are also 
clarified Hance the central and comprehensive subject- 

matter of the third Adhyaya is Sadhana, the way of human 
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endeavour for realizing the supreme good. We shall see 
that the last Adhyaya concerns itself in a similar fashion 
with the nature and implications of that good itself and 

hence is named Phaladhyaya. 

The first pada of the third Adhyaya offers some specific 
obstacles in the way of a summary of its contents. In the 
first place, as it deals with the eschatology of transmigra¬ 
tion, the details elude philosophical utilisation. The general 
idea of transmigration is no doubt comprehensible philo¬ 
sophically but the description of the Jiva's passage from one 
body to another is hardly a matter for philosophical 
argument. In consequence of this, the whole process of 
transmigration is determined in the light of the relevant 
scriptural declarations. Hence the consideration is largely 
•xegetical. We are forced to satisfy ourselves with a brief 
synopsis of the doctrines under the guidance of Shankara. 
The gist of conclusions rather than a tracing of the 
arguments is the only possibility in the situation. 

I Pada 

Adhikarana-1 

In this long and complicated Adhikarana.one outstanding 
idea is advanced. It is brought out through a close inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant pronouncements of Chandogya 
upanishad and some other connected texts. When a Jiva 
leaves a body at death and moves towards another 
body by way of rebirth, it does not shed wholly the 
materials of the former body. It carries with it the subtle 
factors of it to be incorporated in the new embodiment. 
The point is that in the process of transmigration there is no 
stage in which it is without material contamination and the 
consequent infirmities. 

Adhikarana-2 

This Adhikarana adds another important proposition. 
It may be the Jiva in question has performed meritorious 
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deeds in its past life and in consequence of that, in the 
interval between two embodiments it may be favoured by 
heavenly enjoyments. But this is a passing felicity and it 
does not signify the soul's attainment of its natural divine 
status. On the contrary it is under the rule of the several 
deities. After this phase is over, it descends to earthly 
embodiment. The Adhikarana asserts that all its previous 
Karma does not get fructified in the interim heavenly state 
but a substantial part remains to bear fruit in the new birth. 
In other words, the re-embodied soul is loaded with subtle 
material factors and also the Karma of the past, meritorious 
and otherwise. The heaven-yielding Karma is to be under¬ 
stood as only merit of a lower order and not of an order 
conducive to liberation from the cycle of births and deaths. 

Adhikarana-3 

This section recognises cases in which after death, the 
souls with an evil past enter into new embodiments without 
the intervals of heavenly life and so on. 

Adhikaranas-4, 5 and 6 

It is said in the scriptures that souls descending from 

heavenly recompense, pass through factors like Akasa until 
they enter the mother's womb. The question is whether 
they become those factors or become closely associated 
with them. The latter alternative is accepted. In the passage 
through these stages the soul experiences no pain or 
pleasures and they are not cases of Karmic retribution. The 
view that they undergo undesirable experiences then, in view 
of their infliction of injury on animals like horses and 
goats in the course of vedic sacrifices is countered by the 
odd thesis that the animals are benefited thereby and injury 
in sacrifice is really no injury. Luckily the religion of 
sacrifice was rejected by Vedanta. It is also stated that 
re-embodiment is not delayed and is quickly brought about. 
The basic ideas are clear though they emerge out of 
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elaborate exegesis. The upshot of the pada is that in 
rebirth the Jiva carries determining antecedents such as 
material factors of a subtle nature and merits and demerits 
deposited by former deeds which are to fructify in the new 
birth. Shankara rightly points out that this account serves 
to bring about aversion to the career of transmigration, 
which is the life in bondage. 

End of I Pada of III Adhyaya 


II Pada 

This pada contains eight Adhikaranas and the contents 
of them are neatly arranged. The first four deal with the 
states of the Jiva forming part of its mundane career. They 
are dream, deep sleep, and swoon. The last four concern 
the nature of ParaBrahman, its transcendent nature, its 
being one without a second and its role as Iswara in 
effectuating the fulfilment of the Dharmic-effort on the part 
of man. Unlike the previous pada it deals with topics of 
highly philosophical interest. Exegesis is there, but it 
serves to clarify the basic points in the philosophy of the 
upanishads. 

Adhikarana-1 

The nature of the dream-world is the subject-matter of 
this Adhikarana. 

Is the dream world objective like the waking world 
or is it a subjective projection ? It is argued that it is 
subjective, on account of its not according with the 
space-time-causality order of the waking world and 
on account of its sublation by the subsequent waking 
experience. A connected question follows. Is it the creation 
of Iswara like the waking world or is it fashioned by the 
Jiva ? It is answered that the Jiva is the author of it. Then 
how does it happen that certain dreams have a prophetic 
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power ? It is answered that what is foretold may come true 
but the presentations that foretell may be false. The unreal 
can function as the means of the real. This is a general 
proposition already encountered in the Adhikarana 6 of the 
first pada of 2nd Adhyaye. The further and fundamental 
question is whether the Jiva of whom the dream-world is 
the projection is so radically different from Iswara such that 
what it sets up is unreal unlike the waking world which is 
assumed in the discussion to be real? The difference is 
not admitted and the Jiva is Iswara himself as conditioned 
by the complex of adjuncts, body, senses, mind, intellect, 
objects and the related experiences. As so conditioned, it 
fabricates what is not real. And again the Jiva meditating 
on Iswara, its own fundamental self, gradually overcomes 
and eliminates these distorting factors through His grace. 
Ultimately, Iswara is the source of the Jiva's bondage and 
liberation. This theistic provision, we have come across 
already in two earlier contexts (l-l-Adhi-5 and 2-3-Adhi- 
16). 


Is the distinction between the dream-world and the 
waking one. absolute from the standpoint of objectivity? 
Shankara clarifies that the waking world is also ultimately 
unreal. The difference between the two is that dream is 
sublated by the mundane experience of waking itself and 
the waking order of presentation is put an end to by only 
the metaphysical experience of Brahman-Atman. 

Adhikaranas-2 and 3 

These two Adhikaranas concern themselves with the 
third state of experience, sushupti, dreamless sleep in 
which the object-focussed experience of waking and dream 
is suspended. Where does the self of sushupti abide? 
The possible anatomical answers are just secondary. The 
primary answer is that the self abides in that state in the 
Supreme self. But this abiding in the Supreme is not 
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something that takes place only in a specific state. It is an 
eternal fact but owing to external adjuncts this is obscured 
in waking and dream. In dreamless sleep it stands clear 
and undistorted. Shankara points to the value of the 
analysis of sushupti. It is a state in which the unity of 
Paramatman and Jivatman is a patent reality. Secondly it 
is a state in which the self, the subject of sleep, is acosmic. 
There is thus both emancipation from the external world 
and experienced identity with Brahman. In this basic 
consciousness variations of experience tied to the external 
objects are obliterated. Hence the upanishads speak of it 
in terms applicable to unconsciousness. 

A significant question is answered in the Adhikarana 3. 
The waking and dreaming self merges into sushupti and the 
person subsequently rises from sleep. Is there identity 
and continuity between the pre-sushupti self and the post- 
sushupti self ? Four reasons are adduced in support of the 
continuity of the self. 

(1) What is half-done in the pre-sushupti stage is 
completed in the post-sushupti life. 

(2) The pre-sushupti experiences are recollected in 
the post-sushupti state. 

(3) The words of the scripture speaking of sushupti 
imply the continuity of the self in question. 

(4) If the person that goes to sleep does not rise 
from it, going to sleep would be attainment of 
liberation. In that case all spiritual injunctions 
addressed to man for working out liberation 
would be meaningless, for mere sleep, naturally 
happening to man, would be that summum 
bonum . 

Shankara makes a clear statement to the effect that the 
seed of the later distorted experiences of waking and dream 
is contained inoperatively in sushupti. He also posits a 
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plurality of binding adjuncts setting up the phenomena of a 
plurality of Jivas. We have already found this thought in 
his comment on Adhi. 17-Pada 3-Adhyaya 2. 

Adhikarana-4 

The three well-known states, waking, dream and deep 
sleep have been considered. Death may be taken as a fourth 
state. There is another state, that of swooning. Can we 
bring it under any of these ? It cannot be death, as the 
man in swoon may show some signs of life, such as breath¬ 
ing and warmth. He may come back to life. It is not deep 
sleep, for sleep is a natural state. It refreshes the individual 
and the man in sleep does not exhibit contortions of pain. 
But swooning is due to some injurious accident. It does not 
refresh and carries indications of pain. It is not dream, for 
there is no consciousness of objects, as we have in dream. 
It is not waking, for there is no contact with the external 
objects through the senses, characteristic of waking. 

Shankara notices an interesting hypothesis that a man 
though wakeful, owing to a deep concentration on some 
specific object, might be oblivious of everything else. May 
not swooning be a part of waking in a similar fashion 7 
Shankara answers that the two cases are different. In the 
first place the waking experience cited is a state of intense 
consciousness and not that of total unconsciousness, as in 
swoon. In the second place in the state of such a deep 
concentration the body remains steady and has the stamina 
to keep itself in its position. In the case of swoon the body 
loses the stamina and drops down. Hence the hypothesis is 
to be rejected. 

The hypothesis is interesting because it anticipates 
Sri Aurobindo's explanation of the genesis of inconscient 
matter in the idealistically conceived Sachidananda, the 
infinite and absolute spirit. 
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So the conclusion urged is that swooning is a state of 
half slumber. It is not sleep as such as pointed out before. 
It can lead to death. Hence it can be brought under the 
condition of deep sleep with some important modifications 
and is no fifth state. 

Adhlkerana-5 

This is a fundamental Adhikarana. Brahman receives 
two modes of presentation in the upanishads. Some 
passages ascribe to it forms, qualities and determinate 
characteristics. Some others speak of it as formless, 
attributeless and as free from all determinateness. How 
are these conflicting affirmations to be taken ? Both modes 
of statements cannot be taken as true, as that would be 
patently a self-contradictory position. If a choice is obli¬ 
gatory Shankara interprets the Sutrakara as adopting the 
standpoint of Brahman free from qualitative determination. 
The other alternative is untenable for the specific reason 
that the upanishads intend to 6peak thereby of Brahman as 

conditioned for purposes of devout meditation or upasana. 
The attributes owned in relation to conditions cannot be 
ultimate. When Brahman in itself is the purport, the upani¬ 
shads deny the differentiating conditions, pluralities and 
attributes and affirm it as pure consciousness. In fact the 
higher conception of Brahman is propounded through the 
method of negating determinations. 

Adhikarana-6 

The higher level of vedantic thinking initiated in the 
previous Adhikarana is carried further. In the Brihadaranyaka 

upanishad in what is called Murt"amurta Brahmana (2/3/1), 
there is a delineation of Brahman as having two forms, 
gross and subtle. Then we have the declaration 'Neti. 
Neti' f 'not thus, not thus'. The question is whether this 
negation is to be taken as negation of both Brahman and its 
two-fold form. In that case, nothing stands affirmed and 
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negation without any affirmative basis is self-defeating. A 
discourse purporting to declare the nature of Brahman 
cannot terminate in the denial of its focal subject-matter. 
Such a denial would signify the stultification of the entire 
vedantic philosophy. There is only one logically possible 
interpretation that the negation is of the forms ascribed to 
Brahman. Ascribing forms to Brahman is to delimit it 
thereby. That limitation implied by adjectival characteriza¬ 
tion is what is negated in the discourse. Brahman is self- 
luminous, eternal, pure, free and of the nature of absolute 
spirit and the world standing opposite to it in nature and 
constitutive of the objective world is legitimately negated. 
The two negations are to be adjusted to cover the two 
forms, gross and subtle. Or they refer to all conceivable 
forms and determinations. The denial of everything other 
than the spiritual substratum is absolute and total. This 
interpretation is supported by what follows the declaration 
'Neti, Neti'. The statement following is to the effect that 
all else is negated but Brahman transcending all that, stands 
unnegated. It is the undeniable reality. The statement 
can also mean that there is no way of proclaiming Brahman 
other than that of negating the Cosmos. Brahman is spoken 
of in scriptures, for this very reason, as Avyakta, unmanifest, 
meaning that it transcends the world of manifest objectivity. 
It is this reality that enlightened ones intuit in the height 

of their devotional contemplation 'Samradhana*. Some 
thinkers opine that the relation between Brahman and the 
world is like that of a snake and its coils. Some others think 
of it on the analogy of the source of light and the light 
radiating from it. But the truth is that Brahman, the sole 
and undivided principle, is the reality and the cosmos is an 
illusory manifestation. The pertinent question is why this 
unreal world is ascribed to Brahman as its form, if it is 
unreal. The fundamental and decisive answer is that it is 
not 'ascribed' but is carried over from empirical thought to 
which it is real to the discourse on Brahman for purposes of 
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final annulment. It is not 'affirmed' but 'repeated' for 
cancellation. 

Adhikerana-7 

What this Adhikarana seeks to establish seems to be 
rather a belated clarification. It argues that there is nothing 
other than Brahman in reality. This doctrine is abundantly 
and emphatically brought out in the whole treatise prior to 
this discussion. There is, thus, no advance of thought in 
the Adhikarana. 

Its justification is that the upanishadic passages 
expounding Brahman seem to imply in four ways that some* 
thing other than it is also real. 

(1) Sometimes Brahman is spoken of as a bridge 
'setu' meaning that it leads to a destination other 
than itself. 

(2) Sometimes some measure or quantitative descrip¬ 
tion of Brahman is offered and that can apply 
only to a finite reality and other realities are 
tacitly admitted thereby. 

(3) Sometimes the relation of other entities such as 
the individual self to Brahman is spoken of and 
that indicates that it is not the sole reality. 

(4) Sometimes actual difference or plurality is also 
stated. 

The sutrakara according to Shankara rebuts these 
textual points. The general proposition is repeated that 
according to vedanta all things are from Brahman and the 
effect is nothing other than the cause in reality. Brahman 
is the reality without a second. Hence the suggestion that 
there are other entities rendering Brahman finite is ruled 
out fundamentally. 
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(1) 'Setu* may not mean bridge taking us across to 
the other shore but just a bund bringing about 
ordered distinction in the world of phenomena. 

(2) The measure and quantitative characterisation are 
for purposes of meditation, as there are seekers 
of a lower order for whom meditation on a 
limited perspective of Brahman is conducive to 
spiritual advance. 

(3) Relation is spoken of to eliminate the misconcep¬ 
tion of diversity. The Jiva, for instance, is said 
to be related to Brahman in certain states, 
because in those states the illusory distinction 
from Brahman stands suspended. 

(4) Differences spoken of pertain to Brahman as 
conditioned by differentiating adjuncts and do 
not represent any authentic bifurcation of entities. 

The texts abound in passages denying the reality of all, 
other than Brahman, and proclaiming its sole reality. Thus, 
the all-cc/hstituting infinitude of the Supreme principle is 
beyond all challenge. 

Adhikarana-8 

This is a simple Adhikarana and does not pertain to the 
higher sphere of vedantic thought. 

Its problem is as to how action good or bad produces 
its consequences in the life of the agent by way of pleasure 
or pain in his subsequent career The action that he does is 
a perishing phenomenon and its consequence is in future. 
How can it produce the future fulfilment ? One standard 
answer popularised by the Purva-meemamsaka thinkers is 
that every action produces a subtle suoernatural force which 
remains after the action comes to an end and at the right 
moment it brings about the fructification of the action in 
the life of the agent. This force is called Apurva and 
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Shankara says it may be taken as a subtle effect of the 
action or the subtle initiation of the fructification itself. 
The sutrakara on Shankara's interpretation repudiates this 
thesis both on grounds of reason and scripture. The 
explanation that he himself offers is that Iswara or God is 
the principle that links deed with destiny and works out the 
fruit-producing efficacy of Karma. On the whole the Adhi- 
karana belongs to the lower theistic stage of vedanta, to 
which action, its fruits and God are yet serious realities. 

End of the II Pada of 111 Adhyaya. 


Ill Pada of III Adhyaya 

This pada offers great difficulties for a philosophical 
student of the Brahma-sutra. Its theme is a consideration of 
the different Vidyas or meditations enjoined in the upani- 
shads with a view to find out which Vidyas are really 
different from each other and which are identical. If any 
two or three are identical the attributes of Brahman glorified 
in them severally are to be combined in a unified course of 
meditation. If they are different the differenced in terms 
of the attributes they set up for meditation are to be clearly 
discerned for purposes of the differentiation. Shankara 
raises the prima facie view that Nirguna Brahman is one and 
indivisible and does not admit of such diverse meditative 
approaches. In fact, the knowledge of Nirguna Brahman is 
object-determined illumination (vastu-tantra) and not willed 

contemplation or upasana. He answers that the study of 
the pada concerns the Saguna Brahman permitting several 
meditations and hence the objection has no force There is 
the further difficulty that not all the Vidyas discussed 
pertain even to the Saguna Brahman and they belong to the 
ritualistic phase and are frankly non-philosoohical in interest. 
There are some highly philosophical Adhikaranas also. The 
pada is the longest in the Brahma-sutra. Hence the 
summing up of the pada is difficult and practically fruitless. 
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All that can be attempted is a meagre summary of the 
philosophically significant Adhikaranas. Nothing of weight 
gets sacrificed thereby. 

Adhikarana-6 

In all meditations certain basic attributes of Brahman 
must be dwelt upon. They are such as Ananda (bliss), 

Vijnana-Ghanatwa (being an unbroken mass of sentience). 
Sarvagatatwa (all pervasiveness) and Sarvatmatwa (being 
the Atman of all). Now the question of the Adhikarana is 
whether Ananda should be made the object of all medita¬ 
tions on Brahman. It is answered in the affirmative though 
the phases of Ananda such as priya and moda are not to be 
taken so universally. The Adhikarana has reference to the 
Taittiriya upanishad. 

Adhikarana-7 

In the Katha upanishad a hierarchy of entities is set up 
in terms of eminence. It is said that the respective objects 
are superior to the senses, the mind is superior to the 
objects, the intellect is superior to the mind, the great 
Atman is superior to the intellect, the unmanifested 
(Avyakta) is superior to it and the Purusha, meaning Brahman 
is, the highest and all-exceeding goal. It ie argued that the 
purport of the scale is to assert that the Purusha is supreme 
and the rest of it is just preparatory to that conclusion. 
The meditation on purusha in this manner is the means to 
the emergence of Supreme enlightenment. 

Adhikarana -8 

This Adhikarana receives two alternative constructions 
from Shankara. 

(a) The opening declaration of the Aitereya upanishad 
holds that Atman alone existed in the beginning and it so 
resolved and created the worlds. The Atman in the context 
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should be taken as signifying the Supreme Atman and no 
lower and conditioned Atman. 

(b) The 'Being or Sat' of Chandogya Sadvidya and the 

great unborn Atman or Mahan Aja Atma* of the Brihada- 
ranyaka Jyotirbrahmana are one and the same. Sat is Atman 
and Atman is sat. 

Adhikaranas-15, 16. 17, 18 and 19. 

There is no eschatology involved in theconceptof Moksha 
understood in the higher sense as realization of the Nirguna 
Brahman. But when the attainment of Saguna Brahman is 
the theme, the passage to the Divine world of that Brahman 
is spoken of. In these Adhikaranas a picture of reaching 
Saguna Brahman is sought to be given and the route is 
specified. This route is universally to be admitted in 
relation to all Vidyas pertaining to Saguna Brahman. When 
knowledge arises one's merits and demerits by way of 
Karma drop off and the results of good Karma go to the 
friends of the Jnani in question and those of his demerits 
go to his enemies. There is no certainty that the man of 
knowledge will have no rebirth. It is possible that he has 
been given a commission in the mundane world and he 
attains freedom from rebirth only after discharging his 
appointed work. But his liberation is certain and immediate 
in the very moment of his realisation of Brahman by way of 
knowledge. This entire matter is going to be dealt with 
again in the fourth Adhyaya, to which it properly 
belongs. 

Adhikarena-20 

In Adhikarana 6, the positive features of Brahman to 
be necessarily included in the scope of all meditations were 
stated. In this, the negative characterisations of Brahman, 
as declared in Brihadaranyaka (3-8-8) and in Mundaka 
(1-1-5) are insisted upon as binding in all meditations. 
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Adhfkarano-22 

In Brihadaranyaka (3-4-1 and 3-5-1) two sages put 
precisely the same question to Yagnavalkya with regard to 
the inmost, primary and immediately present Brahman. In 
his first answer Yagnavalkya brings out that the Brahman 
asked about transcends the empirical elements of personality. 
In his answer to the second sage, he answers that the inner 
spirit is untouched by the infirmities of empirical perso¬ 
nality. The Adhikarana maintains that the two answers 
should be brought together and the unitary reality of 
Brahman must be comprehended through their imports. 

Adhikarana-23 

In the Jabala upanishad the devotee addressing his 
Deity says "Oh I Lord, I am thou and thou art me". There 
are other similar texts. It is to be understood that the 
two terms of equation are both important and it is the 
identity of the two through reciprocal predication that is the 
final import. 

Adhikarana-25 

In the eighth chapter of Chandogya there is a discourse 
presenting what is called Daharavidya in which Brahman 
dwelling in the heart of man is made the subject of medi¬ 
tative search. In Brihadaranyaka, chapter 4, a similar account 
of the indwelling great Atman is given in what is called 
Jyotirbrahmana. The question is whether they constitute a 
single Vidya. The sutrakara holds that they are It is an 
important identification of two fundamental portions of two 
great upanishads. We have already seen in Adhikarana 8 
that the sadvidya of Chandogya and this vidya of Brihada¬ 
ranyaka are said to be identical. The trend to unify the 
major texts of the upanishad is quite evident. Shankara 
adds a concluding remark that while Chandogya in the 
section concerns Saguna Brahman, the Brihadaranyaka 
passage is speaking about Nirguna Brahman. 
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Adhikarana-30 

This Adhikarana is philosophically important as it gives 
a fairly clear and full refutation of the Charvaka denial of 
the Atman. But its inclusion in this advanced part of the 
Brahma-sutra is rather queer. Shankara is aware of 
the inappropriateness and the belated nature of the 

discussion and names it a 'prasangiki katha'. Though 
consciousness is not met with in the physical elements 
either in their severality or in their aggregation, it is found 
in a special combination of physical factors which we call 
the living body. Therefore it is only a property of the body. 
The body is the conscious soul. Consciousness is found in 
the body and is found nowhere else. Hence it can be 
nothing but the attribute of the body. When several 
constituents combine and produce a product, the product 
can have properties which were not there in the constituents. 
The emergent property in the present case is consciousness. 
So there is no Atman other than the body. 

Shankara refutes the position on behalf of the sutra- 
kara. All the other properties of body exist as long as the 
body lasts. But consciousness does not exist in the body 
of one who is dead. The other properties are observable by 
others. But consciousness is not open to such external 
observation, Further, in a living body consciousness may 
be found and there is no way of making sure that it is not 
existing when the body is not there. It is possible that 
when the body drops, the consciousness may migrate to 
other bodies. Simple scepticism can overthrow Materialism. 
The consciousness that is supposed to emerge in the body 
cannot be a different entity, for the materialist admits no 
entities other than the four elements. It cannot be 
maintained that consciousness is just the experiencing on 
the part of the elements. The elements being objects of 
consciousness cannot themselves be the subject of consci¬ 
ousness. It is self-contradictory to posit an action of which 
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the same entity is both the subject and object. Fire cannot 
burn itself and the dancer cannot dance on his own 
shoulders. Consciousness, a property of matter, cannot 
itself cognize the matter of which it is a property. Form, 
for instance, cannot cognize itself or other forms. But 
consciousness can cognize external material objects and 
can also objectify the body of which it is said to be a 
property. Just as this consciousness objectifying matter is 
admitted, its difference from matter should also be admitted. 
As the Atman is of the nature of consciousness, it must be 
other than the body. The facts such as memory and 
recognition establish that consciousness forming the being 
of the Atman, must be non-temporal and therefore other than 
the temporal complex, the body. That consciousness 6 found 
in the body and found nowhere else cannot prove it is a 
property of the body. It is possible that the body is a neces¬ 
sary instrument for the exercise of consciousness. Visual 
perception is possible in the presence of light and not so in 
its absence. This does not mean that light is the whole 
cause of vision. It is just a necessary aid. So may be the 
necessity of the body for the manifestation of conscious¬ 
ness. It may be just an accessory to and not the substance 
that originates consciousness. That the body might lie 
inactive and still consciousness manifold and dynamic can 
arise in dream shows that its dependence on the body is not 
so absolute. Experiences that could arise only in a waking 
and active body can take place even when it is inert. Thus 
the Lokayata denial of an Atman transcending the body is 
to be rejected. 

Adhikaranss-33 and 34 

In these two Adhikaranas a practical problem concern¬ 
ing the several meditations is faced. Whatever the identi¬ 
ties among some of them, whatever the essential attributes 
of Brahman that should figure in all of them, are we to 
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look upon them as a plurality of meditations or as constitut¬ 
ing a single meditation ? The sutrakara adopts the thesis 
of their plurality in general. May be in some vidyas, such 
as Vaiswanara-vidya, a combination of several fragmentary 
vidyas is the right procedure as pointed out in the 
Adhikarana-32 (3-3). But barring those exceptional cases, 
wherein the combination is explicitly indicated, the 
vidyas formulated in specific and distinctive forms, with 
the enunciation of the special attributes that should be 
meditated upon, are to be taken as many and as not 
meant to be synthesised. It should also be recalled that 
the problem concerns meditation on Saguna Brahman. 

The next question is whether all these several vidyas 
are to be practised or a choice is to be made. In the case 
of rituals prompted by desire for rewards, as the rewards 
can be less or more, in accordance with the quantum of 
performance, the performance of as many of them as 
possible would be desirable. This principle holds with 
regard to desire-prompted meditations also. But if the 
meditation is practised solely for the purpose of gaining a 
direct vision of the Deity, no such multiple meditation is 
necessary. It may also engender distraction of mind and 
obstruct single-minded devotion. So disjunction and not 
the conjunction of the vidyas is the right course. It is a 
pity that we could summarise the pada only thus selectively. 
The reason is that the sutrakara's interests in it are more 
than philosophical and he is keen on clearing non-philo- 
sophical exegetical confusions also. But this selective 
notice of the Adhikaranas does a fair measure of justice to 
the philosophical contents in the long pada. 

End of the III Pada in III Adhyaya. 


IV Pada of III Adhyaya 

The principal theme of this pada is the elucidation of 
the means of spiritual release according to vedanta. Except 
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for two Adhikaranas (3 and 4) the entire course of the pads 
is devoted to laying down the pathway to the Supreme goal 
and its accessories. It proceeds in close dependence on the 
relevant pronouncements of the upanishads throughout. 

Adhfikarena-1 

The opening Sutra of the Adhikarana proclaims that 

according to Badarayana the ultimate Purushartha in life is 
to be attained through knowledge. The thesis is opposed 
in a number of Sutras voicing the prima facie view and 
championing the Meemamsa position that the status of the 
ultimate means should be accorded to Karma and that 
knowledge comes in only as instrumental to Karma or 
scripturally enjoined action. The purva-pakshin relies on a 
number of scriptural texts. Then the initial proposition is 
defended elaborately going over the entire scriptural data. 
The main point of the argument is that the upanishadic 
knowledge under reference is not that concerning the 
individual self, in which case it would be instrumental to 
Karma but that which relates to the Supreme Atman. That 
the attainment of Brahman is by way of the knowledge of 
Brahman, for, in reality, the attainment in question is 
nothing but the culminating knowledge of that Supreme 
principle, is the principal consideration. It is significant 
that the distinctive argument of Advaita that, as human 
bondage is a product of illusion, only enlightenment could 
effect release from it, is not advanced in the context. 

Towards the close of the Adhikarana, the Sennyasa Asrama, 
the order of asceticism is brought in in support. In that order 
there is the relinquishment of all action or Karma and 
exclusive absorption in Jnana The exaltation associated 
with the order is a sure indication that Karma is not the 
direct or ultimate means of spiritual emancipation. 

The general principle of the argument is that the ethical 
value is left behind in the march towards the spiritual value. 
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Adhlkarena-2 

The order of Sannyasa is made the subject of discussion 
in this following Adhikarana. There is the prima facie 
view that Sannyasa may be alluded to in the upanishads but 
there is no specific inculcation of it. It is argued in answer 
that even the allusions carry the inculcation implicitly and 
that there are explicit and unmistakable injunctions also in 
favour of ascetic life. 

Adhikaranas 3, 4 and 5 do not add anything substantial 

to the study of the Sadhana. The fifth is a simple 
conclusion of the first Adhikarana, 

Adhikaranes-6 and 7 

These two sections enunciate two sets of accessories to 
knowledge. The first set is comparatively external as it 
merely facilitates the emergence of knowledge. It consists 
of the performance of enjoined actions and austerities. 
This is Karma-centred and is of the nature Karma-yoga of 
the Gita. Though Karma is not the means of Moksha, it is 
mediately instrumental to it. The second set is more 
internal and consists of the dispositional virtues such as 

Sama, Dama, Uparati, Titiksha and Samadhana, which are 
more directly associated with Jnana, the real means. The 
authority for both prescriptions is the Brihadaranyaka 
upanishad (4-4-22 and 4-4 23). 

Does the seeker after Moksha go beyond the sasthraic 
prescriptions concerning purity of food ? On the basis of 
precedents mentioned in the scriptures and also direct 
injunctions, it is maintained that he may transgress the 
rules in times of great hardship threatening his very life. 
Under other conditions he must conform to the rules of the 
sasthra on the matter. 

Adhikarana-8 

In Adhikarana-6 it has been pointed out that the actions 
enjoined on the Asramas are connected with knowledge 
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leading to Moksha. The question raised in the Adhikarana 
is whether one who is not an aspirant after Moksha should 
abide by the Asrama duties. It is clarified in reply that the 
said actions may be performed both independently of the 
desire for Moksha and also as a remote means for it. The 
conventional injunctions pertaining to the Asramas are 
binding on both the seeker of other goods and also the 
aspirant after liberation. The actions may be the same but 
the spirit behind their performance may differ. 

Adhikarana-9 

Supposing one does not belong to any of the four 
Asramas, is he debarred from pursuit of Moksha as the 
Asrama-duties fall outside the scope of his life? On the 
basis of ancient precedents end particular regulations laying 
down certain universal virtues for all men, it is maintained 
that by fulfilling such universal obligations one can pursue 
Moksha. But it is better that one takes to a particular 
Asrama. 

Adhikarenas-IO, 11 and 12 

In these Adhikaranas the grave sin of falling from the 
celibate orders of Brahmacharya, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa 
is spoken of in hard terms. There is no purification for the 
fallen which could restore them to their original status. 

Adhikarana-13 

This Adhikarana is incidental and does not concern the 
principal aspects of Sadhana. 

Adhikeranas-14 and 15 

In these two Adhikaranas. the Brihadaranyaka passage 
(3-5-1) is considered. In the pathway to Moksha, the 

passage specifies three items, Panditya, Mouna and Balya, 
meaning Vedantic learning, contemplation and child-like 
disposition. That the injunction to contemplation is not 
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clear in the passage is the issue. It is answered by 
Shankara after a good deal of exegetical argument that it is so 

enjoined. What is Balya, child-like disposition, also requires 
clarification. It is not to be construed crudely as meaning 
all that childhood involves. It is to be taken as signifying 
the simplicity and absence of pride and self-display 
characteristic of child-hood in which the sensual nature of 
man is still undeveloped. 

Adhikaranas-16 and 17 

In the course of the interpretation of these Adhikaranas 
two propositions are advanced. 

(a) One may adopt all the required means for the 
attainment of knowledge leading to Moksha. But still 
owing to past karma, we cannot be sure whether he attains 
liberating knowledge in this life itself or in a future life. 

(b) But no such uncertainty can be entertained with 
regard to the efficacy of knowledge when once it is attained. 
Moksha is a goal absolute and one admitting of no internal 
difference by way of deficiency or increase. The knowledge 
leading to it is also of a nature agreeing with the goal 
in admitting no degrees. When the required knowledge 
arises, the consummation takes place in all its fullness and 
absoluteness 


End of the IV Pada of III Adhyaya. 


I Pada of IV Adhyaya 

Adhikarana-1 

This is a very important Adhikarana in the fourth 
Adhyaya both in view of what it propounds and Shankara's 
weighty elucidation of it. It has been argued in the previous 
Adhyaya that it is Jnana and nothing else that can be the 
direct Sadhana or means of man's highest purushartha. 
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Some further clarifications concerning this Jnana are 
brought out in this pada in the course of 8 Adhikaranas. 
Then the whole chapter concerns itself with its specific 
theme, namely, the supreme purushartha itself. 

The issue of this Adhikarana is whether the knowledge 
that brings about release is just a single cognition in 
apprehension of the great teaching of vedanta or repeated 
contemplation. The prima facie view maintains that, if 
the knowledge does not arise in the first unit of apprehen¬ 
sion it cannot emerge out of repeated acts of contemplation. 
Moreover, Brahman does not have any diversity of attributes 
or aspects and hence no comprehension of the total reality 
would require such a progressive approach. 

Shankara in answer to this, admits that, in case of 
advanced aspirants, with ripeness of spiritual preparation, 
the first and single intuition may suffice. But in other 
cases, repeated contemplation on the import of the funda¬ 
mental truth may be necessary. Firmness and finality of 
understanding through such a repeated contemplation is a 
fact of experience and it cannot be over-ruled. Brahman 
may not have manifold aspects but it may be the substratum 
of manifold superimpositions. Their elimination may as 
well require a prolonged and diversified process of elimina¬ 
tion. The truth of vedanta is condensed in the fundamental 
maxim 'That thou art', in which 'thou' is the subject and 
'That' is the predicate. Thou or 'Twam' signifies the 
individual self and That or 'Tat* stands for the Brahman. 

The comprehension of the truth of 'Tatwamasi' pre¬ 
supposes the clear understanding of the two terms equated. 
If that understanding is already an accomplished fact in 
the mind of the seeker, the moment he attends to the 
proposition of identity, the illuminative insight takes place 
in him. In such a case no repetition of thought is called for. 
But if his ideas of the individual self and Brahman are 
confused and mixed up with manifold misconceptions. 
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repeated application to the scripture and connected reason¬ 
ing is certainly a necessity. The sutrakara makes, in this 
sutra, the needed provision. This kind of repetition is 
recognised in the scriptures as upasana and nididhyasana 
and this has to be carried on till the final Darsana or percep¬ 
tion of the ultimate unitary reality of Tat and Twam dawns. 

Adhikarana-2 

This is a fundamental Adhikarana and determines the 
exact content of the knowledge that liberates. Brahman is 
the object of that knowledge undoubtedly. The question is 
whether it has to be known or meditated upon as different 
from or one with the self of the aspirant. The question has 
been answered several times already both directly and by 
implication. But the sutrakara seems to be offering 
herein his definitive judgment based on revelation. The 
prima facie point of view is that statements identifying the 
individual self and the supreme principle must be taken in a 
figurative sense for the obvious reason that the individual 
carries patent imperfections and the supreme one abounds in 
perfections according to sruti texts. If they are identified, 
either there is no individual to whom sasthraic injunctions 
are to be addressed or there is no Iswara, as the Sasthra 
proclaims. Identifying the finite Jiva with the Infinite Lord, 
goes against other pramanas such as perception. 

Shankara argues that the identity-passages cannot be 
taken as secondary and figurative, because they are repeated 
in profusion throughout vedantic scriptures. A figurative 
identification must be rare and casual. Further, there are 
numerous passages denouncing dualism in explicit terms. 
The contradiction between the attributes of the Jiva and 
Iswara is fictitious. Their identification does not negate 
the reality of Iswara, but negates the reality of the imper¬ 
fections of the Jiva and assimilates him into the being of 
Iswara. That the negation of the Jiva leads to the negation 
of the sasthra being addressed to the Jiva does not follow. 
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The sasthra has provisional validity in the stage of igno¬ 
rance and when the ignorance is eliminated by the 
experience of identity, sasthra and its validity disappear. 
Even so other pramanas such as pratyaksha lose their 
evidential forces when enlightenment dawns. The sasthra 
itself declares that the final knowledge annuls the veda also 
along with other empirical modes of knowledge. 

Something more seems to be needed in explaining 
Shankara's treatment of the problem of the contradictory 
attributes of Jiva and Iswara. Three solutions are possible 
in the situation. 

(1) Denial of the perfections of Iswara. 

(2) Denial of the imperfections of the Jiva. 

(3) Denial of the mutually distinguishing attributes of 
both the Jiva and Iswara. 

Shankara adopts the 2nd position here. There are 
contexts in which he seems to favour the 3rd alternative 
also. (2-1-sutra 14 and also 2-1-sutra 22). 

In the concluding sentences of the Adhikarana Shankara 
raises a basic problem. There has been the use of the 
theory of two stages, that of ignorance and enlightenment 
for solving the problem of this Adhikarana and also in many 
previous instances of discussion. 

An objector wants to know the subject or victim of the 
ignorance in question. Shankara answers rather sharply 
that the objector is himself the victim. The objector objects 
again mildly to the reply that he has been identified with 
the perfect Brahman and as such he could not be the bearer 
of the ignorance. Shankara answers again sharply that in 
case he has understood the proclaimed identity, there is no 
ignorance anywhere. The rebuttal seems to silence the 
critic. There is an ambiguity in the dialogue There are 
two senses of understanding a proposition, (a) One can 
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understand the sense of it, making out what it means to 
assert. (2) There is another sense in which one under¬ 
stands the meaning of the proposition and accepts it or is 
convinced of its correctness. In the present argument the 
objector understands the proposition in the first sense of 
verbal understanding and discerns its contradiction to the 
possibility of the individual, such as he himself, being the 
seat of ignorance. Shankara's apparently crushing rejoinder 
adopts the second sense of understanding inclusive of 
assent and conviction. The second type of understanding 
can arise only after the alleged contradiction between the 
verbal import of the proposition of identity and the assertion 
of the Jiva being the seat of ignorance is resolved. 

Adhikaranas-3, 4 and 6 

These three Adhikaranas are of a minor character. 
After deciding that the identification of the subject and 
object of knowledge or meditation is not to be adopted in 
those meditations where Brahman is not directly the object 
but is approached 'through an image or symbol', some 
further questions concerning such mediated meditations 
are answered. 

Adhikaranaa-6, 7 and 8 

In the course of these three Adhikaranas some practical 
questions concerning the lower kind of vidya, namely, 

upasana, wherein the seeker takes up a course of meditation 
and practises it as a matter of voluntary spiritual exercise. 
This is not the same as the higher knowledge of the ultimate 
reality, in which no will is operative and it takes place by 
the force of the object itself (Vastu-Tantra). Three points 
are set forth. 

(1) The sitting posture is the best for meditation- 

(2) In the choice of place and time, etc., and environ¬ 
mental conditions, there is no absolute rule, 
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except that they should be conducive to the 
concentration of mind. 

(3) The meditations not aiming at the experiential 
realisation Brahman or Samyag Darsana, must be 
practised throughout life. 

Adhikaranae-9, 10 and 11 

It is from the 9th Adhikarana that the pada takes up 
the subject-matter of phala or moksha, the proper theme of 
the fourth Adhyaya. 

The cycle of births and deaths governed by the law of 
karma constitutes the life of transmigration. Howknowledge 
of Brahman liberates the individual from this apparently 
unbreakable chain of karma is brought out in these three 
Adhikaranas. Karma may be meritorious by way of efficacy 
to produce future mundane happiness. It may constitute 
demerit causative of future misery. They are respectively 
punya and papa. Further, karma is of three types, what 
has been accumulated in the past and is not yet productive 
of results, karma to be generated by future actions and 
karma that has started producing its results good and bad. 

They are respectively Samchita, Agami and Prarabdha. 
On the rise of knowledge the Samchita karma gets wholly 
destroyed. Even punya, merit earned through good deeds 
performed for mundane gains, is a hindrance to the spiritual 
aim of Moksha and hence is destroyed along with papa. 

Agami karma does not come into being, as knowledge puts 
an end to the possibility of karma that could bind. All 
binding karma ultimately originates from Avidya or igno¬ 
rance. The prarabdha karma that is operative and is 

responsible for the present life of Sadhana has to be 
liquidated through undergoing its results. Knowledge can 

co exist with the working out of the momentum of prarab¬ 
dha. Two analogies are offered to bring out the fact of 
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momentum. The potter's wheel keeps rotating for some 
time even after the potter stops moving it. One sees two 
moons even after being convinced that there is only one 
moon. 

The man is established in the supreme experience of 
Brahman and still can experience, consistent with his 

enlightenment, fructification of his prarabdha. When that 
is exhausted, the fullness of emancipation results. The state 
of knowledge co-existing with this operative karma is named 
'Jivan-mukti', that is, liberation even in this life. Liberation 
is a reality even though the present embodied life persists 
for its due duration. Shankara argues that Jivan-mukti is a 
fact of inward personal experience not to be questioned on 
speculative grounds. He had already asserted (3-3-Ad. 19) 
the 'Tatwamasi' does not mean 'you will become Brahman 
after death' but means 'you are Brahman here and now'. 

Adhikarana-12 

The set of obligatory duties, called Nitya, to which no 
mundane reward is attached does not come under this 
principle of destruction of Karma, for, being disinterested it 
Indirectly contributes to the end, which is the end of Jnana 
itself. Interested performance of Karma does not bind the 
performer if he becomes enlightened and its results good 
and bad get transferred to the friends and foes of the 
enlightened individual. 

Adhikarana-13 

If disinterested action is combined with Jnana it leads 
to Moksha in a more effective way, as mentioned in 
scriptures, by itself, without being combined with Jnana, it 
does have potency to be an aid to moksha, though in a less 
effective degree. 

Adhlkarana-14 

This Adhikarana adds no new thought but just repeats 
that prarabdha karma must woik out its consequences and 
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then full emancipation from the karmic cycle becomes a 
reality. 

End of I Pada—IV Adhyaya. 


II Pada—IV Adhyaya 

We have seen that the previous pada, after determining 
the nature of Jnana leading to moksha in the first two very 
important Adhikarenas and dealing with some minor matters, 
takes up the question of liberation from the chain of karma, 
an essential aspect of the final ideal of life. In the second 
pada the theme is the passing out of the Jiva from the body 
on his way to liberation. In very crucial Adhikaranas, namely, 
the sixth, seventh and eighth, that the point has no relevance 
to the Jiva attaining self-realization through the highest 
Jnana is forcefully argued out. But in the rest of the pada, 

the subject-matter treated is the process of utkranti or death 
in relation to the aspirant practising the lower level of 
Vidya, which could take him only to the conditioned 
Brahman, from which eventually progress to the Supreme 
Brahman has to be effected. So, the pada, on the whole, 
except for the one piece of discussion mentioned, is of a 
second order of significance. 

Adhikaranaa-1 to 5 

In Utkranti, the passing out of the body, the senses, 
both cognitive and conative, merge in the mind, in the 
sense of joining it and losing their specific functions. The 

mind or manas merges in prana, or life-breath, in a similar 
manner. They all together merge in the Adyaksha meaning 
the presiding Jiva. Then the Jiva, carrying all these factors 
merges, as it were, in the subtle elements such as fire. This 
process is common to both the ordinary Jivas and those 
proceeding to the conditioned Brahman. In the latter case 
theJiva, with this entire I oad of his Samsaric equipment 
enters the Supreme divinity. This entry is to be construed 
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as not final, like the entry to Brahman in deep sleep and 
the dissolution of the cosmos. The subtle body is still 
there to sprout again to manifestation. 

This entire picture of death is based on a meticulous 
interpretation of the relevant upanishadic texts. 

Adhikarana-6 

In this Adhikarana it is argued that the passing out of 
the body and the manner of doing so, are not to be taken 
as representing the attainment of release on the part of the 
Jiva realizing the highest unconditioned Brahman. There 
is no going out of the body for him. He attains his moksha 
as he is, independent of the event of death. 

Adhikarana-7 

All his samsaric equipment and appendages dissolve, 
as it were, in Brahman, the substratum of all empirical 
phenomena. 

Adhikarane-8 

His attainment of unity with Brahman is absolute and 
total. No residues of his transmigratory career survive his 
dissolution in the Absolute. Perfect integration is the fact 
of the situation. 

Adhikarana-9 

For Shankara this Adhikarana is a coming down to a 
lower plane of consideration. The devotee of the lower 
Brahman has to depart through a particular passage in the 
body specified in the upanishads and his finding of it is 
through the grace of Brahman who dwells in the sanctum 
sanctorum of his own heart. 

Adhikaranas-10 and 11 

Whether there is any particular time such as day, or 
part of the year such as Uttarayana or any other such time- 
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specification conducive to the union with the conditioned 
Brahman on the part of the devotee marching towards that 
goal is taken note of in these two Adhikaranas. The 
conclusion is that no such rules obtain in the primordial 
Sasthras whatever the Smritis may say. All that governs 
departure to the divine destiny is the completeness of the 
destruction of the hindrances and the ripeness of the 
Sadhana. 

End of II Pada—IV Adhyaya 


III Peda-IV Adhyaya 

This short pada purports to portray the path by which 
the soul, departing from the body it inhabited progresses 
to Brahman, its destination. In vedic eschatology two paths 
Pitr-yana, the path of the manes and Deva-yana, the path 
of the gods are frequently delineated. The present context 
relates to Deva-yana, which takes the soul to life eternal, 
unlike the other one leading the soul to a goal from which 
it eventually returns to earthly incarnation. There is a mys- 
tico-theological description of the superior pathway for the 
supra-mundane journey. Except one Adhikarana, which 
delimits the relevance of the path to souls devoted to Saguna 
Brahman, the entire pada is engaged in mapping it out. It 
may also be noted that three principal upanishads Chandogya, 
Brihadaranyaka and Koushitaki form the basic authority on 
the whole matter. 

Adhikaranas-1, 2 and 3 

The path starts with light or fire, and proceeds to the 
day, bright fortnight, uttarayana, year, vayu or Devaloka, 
sun, moon, lightning, Varuna's world, Indra and Prajapati. 

By the time the traveller completes the path, one Amanava, 
a 'Super-man' to be literal, a divine personage, takes charge 
of him at the station of lightning and escorts him to 
Brahman. 
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Adhikarana-4 

What are these factors on the path ? Are they land¬ 
marks on the way or are they places off enjoyment for the 
upward bent traveller? The sutrakara answers that they 
are neither of these but divinely appointed spirits commis¬ 
sioned to welcome and lead forward the Brahman-bound 
souls. Perhaps this is the best way of managing the 
heterogeneous points of the journey, consisting of elements, 
planets, gods, periods of time and so on. 

Adhikarana-5 

This is a crucial Adhikarana for Shankara for it deter¬ 
mines the goal to be reached by the pathway described. 
The question is whether it leads to the ultimate uncondi¬ 
tioned Nirguna Brahman or the penultimate Saguna Brahman. 
As the former is infinite and omnipresent and dwells as the 
Atman of the seeker, there can be no journey towards it 
"One travels to reach a new place and does not do so for 
attaining health". This remark of Shankara in a previous 
Adhikarana can also be recalled (3-3-Sutra 30). Only 
Saguna Brahman can take in localisation, being finite, and 
the journey must be construed as pertaining to attaining it. 
An ancient sage Badari seems to have advocated this view 
and Badar"ayana, according to Shankara, endorses it. 
Jaimini, on the other hand, regards the attainment of the 
context as that of the higher Brahman. The sequence of 
reference seems to indicate that Badari represents the 
purva-paksha. But the truth is not so. The lower Brahman, 
being nearest to the higher Brahman, can very well be 
taken as the transition point to the higher and there can be 
no fall from it to mundane life. Reaching it amounts to 
final release in effect, though it falls short of it in being 
conditioned. Shankara makes full use of the Adhikarana 
for clarifying the two concepts of Brahman. 
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A critic is made to say that Brahman may be one and 
infinite but still it may have manifold powers and attributes, 
as implied in its cosmic role as creator, etc., and the full 
realisation of that reality may, as well, require some kind 
of a movement or spiritualised journey. Shankara refutes 
the reality of the cosmic process and Brahman's involvement 
in it and argues vigorously against admitting qualitative 
diversity in Brahman by way of attributes and powers. 
Shankara introduces a new discussion directed against one 
of the Meemamsaka positions. The polemics does not have 
any organic connection with the topic of the Adhikarana but 
is interesting in itself. 

Moksha, according to the view under discussion, con 
be attained without recourse to knowledge of the kind 
posited in vedanta. Among the three kinds of Karma, 

Pratishiddha, Kamya and Nitya-Naimittika, if one avoids the 
first two he acquires no papa and punya leading to future 
bondage by karmic results. It he fulfils Nitya-Naimittika 
karmas, he just averts the sin following from their non¬ 
performance and thus avoids future bondage owing to that 
sin. Thus he has a clean karma free future. The past 
karma waiting for fructification produces appropriate 
results, no doubt) but they can be exhausted by undergoing 
them in the present life. After that the man is liberated 
from the Karmic bondage. 

Shankara counters all these affirmations. 

1. It is not possible to abstain from Pratishiddha and 

Kamya karma without philosophical enlightenment, for 
it is its absence that has engendered the desires behind 
those karmas. 

2. It is not certain that Nitya-Naimittika has only a 
negative justification. It may produce fresh and positive 
results also. Thus it can also forge fresh karma. 
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3. It is not possible to exhaust and liquidate ell the 
past karma in one life. The span of retribution may be very 
vast and varied and it is presumptuous to take that all the 
past karma can be easily and quickly worked off according 
to the plan proposed. Nor can it be conjectured that the 
trouble involved in fulfilling Nitya-Naimittika karma may 
work as a retribution for past karma. That trouble can be 
counted as a recompense for bad karma and not for good 
karma. 

4. Unless the roots of karma are destroyed by philo¬ 
sophical knowledge, to the effect that action does not 
pertain to the Atman in his essential nature, the possibility 
of fresh binding action is always there. That possibility is 
not harmless, for the possibilities in the absence of impedi¬ 
ment will actualise themselves. 

Adhikarana-6 

This is a simple Adhikarana and only points out that the 
devotee of Saguna Brahman is led to his desired goal of 
eternal union with it only if he does not offer his worship to 
just a symbol or image thereof but to his ultimate object of 
adoration direct . 

End of III Pada—IV Adhyaya. 

The surprising thing about the last pada is that it is a 
brief one and runs smoothly. Shankara takes it very easy 
and avoids all dialectical elaborations. Not that matter 
calling for longer discussion is not there. Except the first 
two, all of the Adhikaranas seem to engage themselves with 
the attainment of Saguna Brahman. Only the opinions of 

Badari and Audulomi cited uphold the Nirguna point of 

view. Badarayana himself, as interpreted by Shankara, 
seems inclined to close up the treatise in a spirit of accommo¬ 
dation, without of course, surrendering the ultimacy of the 
concept of Nirguna Brahman. 
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Adhikarana-1 

Endorsing the Chandogya declaration that the released 
soul manifests itself in its own inherent nature on approach¬ 
ing 'the great light' (Cha. 8th chap), it is maintained that 
moksha is not the acquisition of any new state or attributes 
but a recovery of its own natural splendour. What was 
clouded and obscured in the state of bondage, owing to the 
conditions of waking, dream and sleep gets rid of those 
distorted presentations of itself and shines in its natural 
pure spiritual essence. Liberation is so called not because 
there are any novelties achieved but by virtue of the 
emancipation from bondage. Hence it is a purushartha or 
phala. The 'great light' of Chandogya in the context is 
obviously Brahman as demonstrated before (1-3-Su. 40). 

Adhikarana-2 

The Chandogya text has a touch of dualism in that it 
says that the individual attains his original nature on 
approaching Brahman. It has to be emphatically recognised 
that the overwhelming verdict of the upanishads is that the 
released self attains absolute identity, with or rather, non¬ 
distinction from Brahman, eliminating wholly not the reality 
of distinction between the two but the illusion of such a 
distinction It is a state of total oneness of the Jiva and 
Brahman, sublating the error of dualism, which is the core 
of bondage The language of dualism is not to be taken 
seriously, as in many other upanishadic passages. 

Adhikarana-3 

What exactly is the 'swaroopa' or 'own-essence' of the 
Atman said to be manifested in moksha ? Jaimini seems 
to hold that all the attributes mentioned in the upanishads 
.in description of Brahman are to be understood thereby. 
Audulomi, on the contrary, seems to have held that pure 

consciousness is that essence. Badarayana reconciles the 
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two views according to Shankara by the queer device of 
assigning Audulomi's view to the ultimate point of view and 
admitting Jaimini's cosmic characterisation of Brahman 

from the empirical or Vyavahara standpoint. 

Adhikerana-4 

It is said in some texts that the liberated person can 
attain all objects of all desire. The question is whether the 
liberated person's mere will in that direction is enough to 
bring the objects into existence or some effort is necessary 
on his part. The effort or exertion is decided to be 
unnecessary. Mere will is enough. Hence he is described 

'Ananyadhipati' meaning, that he is under no other 
sovereign. 

Adhikarana-5 

Badari holds that there is no embodiment for the 
liberated. Jaimini seems to adopt the opposite view on the 

strength of scriptural passages. Badarayana reconciles the 
two positions on the ground that it depends on the liberated 
soul's will whether it is embodied or not. When disembo¬ 
died it enjoys a state similar to dreaming and when it has a 
body, it has likeness to the waking self. 

Adhikarana-6 

If the scriptures are to be believed, a liberated soul can 
have simultaneously several bodies. A single soul can be 
so embodied and function through them all, even as the 
same light can break up into several lights. 

All this provision for the enjoyment of the liberated 
spirit sounds strange, in view of the upanishadic pronounce¬ 
ment that the Atman is one and non-dual and has no 
consciousness directed to objects. The Nirguna and non- 
dualistic position is re-asserted. 
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Such non-dualistic and non-objectifying consciousness 
obtains in deep sleep and in the condition of real liberation. 
The semi-phenomenal description of the free spirit desiring 
things and being embodied pertain to the lower liberation 
consisting of the attainment of Saguna Brahman. 

Adhfikarana-7 

The last Adhikarana tries to distinguish the liberated 
Atman from the Brahman it has attained. Such a position 
makes it clear that it is referring to the lower conception of 
Brahman, the Saguna version of the Supreme. The unity of 
the released soul and Brahman is not absolute The specific 
and defining functions of Iswara such as creating, maintain¬ 
ing and withdrawing the world of effects, the Cosmos, are 
not shared by the Mukta. The glories attributed to him 
must be legitimately construed as due to the grace of the 
higher, supreme soul. There is an eternal dimension in 
Iswara and those devoted to his temporal aspect cannot 
come to possess it. Shankara makes the pertinent obser¬ 
vation that union with the Saguna Brahman is a lower ideal 
than the realization of Nirguna Brahman and even within 
that lower attainment the Jiva falls short of the lordship of 
his object of adoration. His status is doubly lower. All 
the identity that the devotee of Saguna Brahman can attain 
is just equality with it in the matter of Bhoga or enjoyment. 

If the release by union with Saguna Brahman is so much 
inferior, may it not be that a relapse from it to the world 
of Samsara is also a possibility? The sutrakara, as 
Shankara represents him, rejects the suggestion. From the 
Saguna Brahman, only ascent to Nirguna Brahman is 
possible and no return to the mundane world of evil can 
befall. This has been brought out already (4-3-10). Hence, 
it is concluded, with emphasis that there is no return or 
relapse for one who has attained Saguna Brahman. It is 
needless to assert that the realisation of Nirguna Brahman 
passes beyond all possibility of reversion, for the eternal 
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glory accruing to attaining Saguna Brahman itself rests 
upon Nirguna Brahman, the ultimate reality. 

That the final Adhikarana of the grand treatise of 

Badarayana should conclude with this treatment of the 
manifestly lower type of the summum bonum, is, to say the 
least, a little odd. But the general tenor of the fourth 
Adhyaya is to dwell at disproportionate length on what 
Shankara regards as the lower level of vedanta. 

End of IV Pada—IV Adhyaya. 
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RECONSIDERATIONS 


I 

After this fairly close attempt to make out the teachings 
of the Brahmasutra under the guidance of Shankara's 
commentary, it is worthwhile to pause a little and examine 
the philosophical position as emerging from the commen¬ 
tary. Do the doctrines so presented stand out as a coherent 
body of thought ? If they do, Shankara's interpretations 
get vindicated substantially. There are certain doctrinal 
specialities in the standpoint of Shankara, which he discerns 
in the Sutras and it is necessary to examine whether the 
philosophy of the Sutras does or does not suffer damage 
from the point of view of internal consistency and harmony 
if understood in Shankara's light. This should be the first 
focus of the reconsideration. The second problem, largely 
exegetical, is whether the pivotal sutras which Shankara 
takes as propounding the special doctrines do bear out the 
meanings he draws out of them. In other words, is his 
elucidation linguistically justified ? If this reconsideration 
produces the conviction that the commentary reconstructs a 
coherent doctrine out of the sutras and that its treatment 
of the crucial sutras is sound, then we can take it that 

Shankara's understanding of the philosophy of Badarayana 
stands perfectly authenticated. Before this investigation 
is undertaken it is necessary to have a clear idea of its 
purpose. We are not entering into the philosophical merits 
of Shankara's commentary and that issue has to be faced 
later on. The question now is about the dependability of 
the commentary as a commentary. 
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An interpretation of an old text 6uch as the Brahma- 
sutra cannot be readily assented to if it exhibits internal 
discords on such an interpretation, especially when the 
interpreter holds it in high esteem and accords to it the 
status of supreme authority for his own philosophical 
position. But it is possible that the original text itself may 
suffer from incoherence in itself whatever be the regard of 
the commentator towards it. But if the discrepancies are 
such that they proceed from the distinctive views of the 
commentator himself which he ascribes to it through 
considerable violation of the evident import of the text, 
then his unreliability gets firmly established. Now we 
shall proceed to a reconsideration of Shankara's common* 
tary with these two criteria for our evaluation. 

(1) Does the Brahma*sutra have a coherent and well- 
coordinated philosophical import understood in the 
light of Shankara's commentary ? 

(2) Are there inconsistencies in it which are due to his 
interpretation of certain sections therein, which 
sections do not signify in their wording and drift, 
the meanings he ascribes to them ? 

The task is of great critical importance and can be 
carried out only in the fashion of a general survey. 

II 

The final philosophical system that Shankara derives 
from the sutras can be formulated in three propositions. 

(A) Brahman, the ultimate unitary consciousness, is 
utterly one and identical with the essential self of man, 
conventionally denoted by the term Jivatman. 

(B) The physical world of names and forms, constitut¬ 
ing the realm of a plurality of physical objects in popular 
understanding, conditioned by time, space and causation. 
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is ultimately an appearance, subject to nullification by 
philosophical enlightenment. It is a fictitious superstructure 
imposed on Brahman, the only reality, by an erring 
consciousness. 

(C) Brahman in its essential nature is not the Iswara of 
Theism, standing as an individualised and personalized self, 
other than the finite self, as causing the physical world to 
originate, continue in existence and go back into quiescence 
and possessed of attributes and functions distinguishing 
and characterising it. It is an impersonal unindividuated, 
uncharacterised principle, absolutely one without a second 
bereft of attributes or qualitative determinations. It is pure 
being, awareness and bliss rolled into an indivisible unity 
not permitting within itself the dualism of substance and 
attribute, or of subject end object, or cause and effect. In 
the technical language of later vedanta it is Nirguna and 
not Saguna. 

It will be our endeavour to discuss in some length how 
far the Brahma-sutra propounds these propositions. 

(A) 

There are numerous Adhikaranas and Sutras in the 
interpretation of which the question of the relation between 
Brahman, the absolute self, and the Jiva, the individual 
self, finds lodgement, as it were. A rapid notice of these 
is certainly necessary for our purpose. 

A systematic consideration of these sections will 
produce the required volume of information. Two sutras in 
the Anandamayadhikarana (1-1-6) specifically argue, 
according to Shankara, that the Anandamaya of the Taittiriya 
upanishad is not the same as the Jiva. 

Netaro Anupapatteh - 1 6 
Bhedavyapadesachcha - 17 
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On the contrary, it should be taken as representing the 
Supreme self Shankara interprets this Adhikarana in two 
ways and he prefers the second interpretation. These two 
sutras do not figure much in the course of that interpreta¬ 
tion. Hence the point of these two sutras cannot be 
pressed hard. In the 7th Adhikarana the Deity spoken of as 
dwelling in the Sun, is argued to transcend the realm of the 
Jivas. In the 11th Adhikarana, under the Sutra 31 it is 
maintained that the Jiva enters into the meditation on 
Brahman, spoken of in the sutra, not as identical with 
Brahman but as a medium of approach, as a condition or 
Upadhi through which it can be contemplated even as it can 
be so contemplated through some natural phenomenon such 

as prana. There is a mode of contemplation independent 
of such conditions also. These contexts in the first pada of 
the Adhyaya seem to distinguish the Jivatman from 
Brahman. 

This doctrinal position gets further clarified in the II 
pada of the same Adhyaya. The fairly uniform procedure of 
the sutras in the first Adhyaya may be mentioned. This is 
the procedure that Shankara works upon throughout. Each 
Adhikarana in general takes some passage of an important 
upanishad and discusses whether its subject-matter is the 

pradhana of the Sankhya conception or the Jivatman. The 
sutrakara refutes these prima facie suppositions strongly 
and urges that the passage definitely delineates Brahman or 
the Paramatman. This dominant manner of discussion, we 
learn from Shankara himself, and following this pattern, 
the second and third padas proceed. 

The first Adhikarana of the second pada relates to an 
impressive section of the Chandogya upanishad called 

Sandilya-vidya. Sandilya declares All this is indeed 
Brahman" and speaks out gloriously on the qualitative 
perfections of Brahman. The Adhikarana establishes that 
the passage cannot be taken as referring to Jiva but only as 
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setting forth the perfection of Brahman transcending the 
particular selves. The conclusion of the argument is not 
left vague or uncertain. 'Netaro Anupapatteh' is the crucial 
sutra. 

The next Adhikarana repeats the argument in relation to 

the Kathopanishad which refers to an 'Eater' or Atta. The 
prima facie view identifies the Eater with the Jiva and the 
sutrakara on Shankara's interpretation rejects the sugges¬ 
tion and holds that the eating spoken of means the with¬ 
drawal of the manifested universe into its condition of 
potentiality. Such a consumption can only be the work of 
the Supreme Being and not at all of the finite self. The 
third Adhikarana also concerns the Katha upanishad and the 
previous argument is further strengthened. The thesis 
conclusively urged is that Brahman and not the Jivatman is 
the subject-matter of the related discourse of the upanishad. 
The fourth Adhikarana decides that the Chandogya upanishad 
in its account of the person in the eye (4-15-1) is not 
speaking of either the reflection in the eye, orthe individual 
self or a particular deity presiding over the eye but 
emphatically of Brahman. The distinction between the 
individual self and the Supreme is a cardinal point in the 
contention. The fifth Adhikarana relates to the Antaryami 
Brahman of the Brihadaranyaka upanishad destined to play 
a great role in the post-Shankara development in vedanta. 
The discourse (3-7-1, 2) of Yagnavalkya propounds the 
idea of the Antaryamin, who is said to control everything in 
the cosmos from within and constitute the ultimate soul of 
all, and of which they are all said to constitute the body 
Is this cosmic inner soul and controller the Jivatman ? The 
Adhikarana is emphatic that he is not but is the Supreme 
Atman. The sutrakara seems to take that position 

supporting himself on both the Kanva and Madhyandina 
versions of the upanishad, both of which include the 
Jivatman within the body of the Antaryamin. The Mundaka 
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upanishad forms the theme of the Sixth Adhikarana. The 
upanishad speaks of an Imperishable principle, Akshara, 
which transcends all sense-perception and is eternal, 
pervasive, subtle, and the source of all beings. The ques¬ 
tion is whether this principle is the same as the Pradhana 

of the Sankhya or the individual self or the Supreme 
Brahman. Here also sharp distinction is drawn between the 

Akshara on the one hand and the Pradhana and the Jiva on 
the other. Many salient points in the data of the upanishad 
are effectively used to bring out the distinction. Such is the 
total bearing of the pada on our first issue under discussion. 

The first Adhikarana of the third pada continues the 
discussion of the Mundaka upanishad. The fundamental 
principle presented in the upanishad is argued as beyond 
the material principle of Prakriti and also,—the point of great 
significance for the present issue—surpassing the individual 
soul caught up in transmigratory bondage, being that which 
the individual attains in his final perfection. The four 
sutras are : 


Prana Brichcha-4 
Bheda vyapadesachcha-5 
Prakaranat-6 
Sthityadanabhyam-7 

The famous analogy of two similar birds in the Self¬ 
same tree, one undergoing the experience of eating the 
sweet and bitter fruits and the other resplendent in its 
uninvolved perfection, an analogy found elsewhere also in 
upanishadic literature, is utilised appropriately to bring out 
the transcendence of Brahman in relation to the Jivatman. 

The fourteenth Adhikarana is very important from 
several points of view. It concerns the teaching of the 
Chandogya in its weighty eighth chapter. 
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The discourse speaks of the ultimate reality as dwelling 
in the heart of man and depicts its grandeur of perfections, 
negative and positive and directs meditation on it. On his 
approach to this foundational spirit man is said to reach 
fullness of his own innate essence. The problem of the 
passage is whether the spirit dwelling in the heart is the 
Jiva or Brahman. The Adhikarana goes over the entire 
discourse in detail and demonstrates that Brahman is its 
indisputable subject-matter. Other passages of a similar 
import from Brihadaranyaka are cited in support. The 
sutrakara specifically asserts that the attributes, functions 
and glories ascribed to it are impossible in the Jiva. The 

sutra states 'Itara paramarsat sa iti chet Na Asambhavat'. 
That the chapter in the upanishad goes on subsequently to 
apply some of these features to the individual self itself, in 
its state of perfection does not stultify this conclusion, for 
that perfection itself is a consequence of the Jiva attaining 
to Brahman. Shankara, the commentator, realises the 
difficulties of the position in relation to his own identifica¬ 
tion of the Jiva with Brahman and points to several other 
philosophers, even vedantins, who support the doctrine of 
difference between the individual self and the absolute 
self. 


He realises that he has to reconcile his own doctrine 

with the words of the sutrakara, 'Na Asambhavat' (No, 
on account of impossibility). His manner of meeting the 
challenge is remarkable. He maintains that the sutrakara 
is not arguing for the difference in question but is arguing 
that all the limitations characteristic of the Jiva are negated 
of Brahman. For that purpose he appears to be distinguishing 
between Brahman and the Jiva, according to Shankara. 
This is a mode of remedy that practically covers the entire 
series of discriminations between the two propounded in 
the Sutras. It remains to be considered whether the 
expelled Jiva-hood will not get re-ascribed to Brahman, 
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when the discrimination is eventually discarded and the 
two are taken as identical. When the distinction is with¬ 
drawn, there is the possibility that Brahman's transcendence 
of Jiva-hood gets cancelled. Thus this particular methodo¬ 
logy of interpretation proposed by Shankara needs to be 
examined in relation to the objective it is supposed to fulfil. 
Anyway, the Sutras in the Adhikarana are rather clear in 
differentiating Brahman and Jiva, whatever the ulterior 
motive of the procedure. There is a slight complication in 
the position introduced in the IllPadaofthe III Adhyaya, 
wherein Shankara characterises the teaching of this Section 
of Chandogya as dealing with Saguna-Brahman, an interpre¬ 
tation that could very well accommodate the distinction of 
Brahman from the Jiva. (lll-3-Su. 39). 

The sixteenth Adhikarana has reference to what is called 
Jyotirbrahmana of the Brihadaranyaka (4-3-7) and discusses 
whether the Atman spoken of therein is the Jivatman or 
Paramatman. There is a brief disposal of the problem. As 
the discourse distinguishes between the Jiva and Brahman 
even in the states of deep sleep and death and as it speaks 
of the Atman as going beyond the realm of Karma and as 
the 'Controller, Lord and Master of all', it cannot be taken 
as signifying the Jivatman at all. 

In the fifth Adhikarana of the fourth pada, there is a 
similar treatment of a passage in the Kaushitaki upanishad 
and its import is decided to lie in the direction of Brahman 
and not the Jiva and the sutrakara explicitly repeats the 
position he adopted earlier in connection with another 
passage of the upanishad (1-1-Su-31). The overwhelming 
impression created by the first Adhyaya of the Sutra is that 
the sutrakara, according to Shankara, elucidates passage 
after passage in the Upanishads as differentiating the 
absolute self, the Brahman, from the finite self, the Jiva. 
There is one all-important Adhikarana in the fourth pada of 
the Adhyaya (6th Adhi-Sutras 19 to 22) and particularly the 
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last sutra in it which according to Shankara declares the 
utter identity of the two. There are a few more Sutras in 
the work with this import according to Shankara and it 
would be advisable to discuss them together at the 
conclusion of this part of our reconsideration*. 

The Second Adhyaya of the Brahma-sutra is largely 
devoted to the defence and explanation of the causality of 
Brahman in relation to the Cosmos of manifold names and 
forms comprising of the living and non-living forms of 
being. The occasions for clarifying the relation of the Jiva 
to Brahman are not so frequent and numerous as in the 
first Adhyaya. But still there are some significant enuncia¬ 
tions. 

In the Adhikarana 7 in the first pada the objection is 
raised as to how Brahman being perfect could be the 
author of the world in which evils abound. The answer 
refutes the implication that Brahman is the victim of evil 
and affirms that it is Adhika, or transcends and 
surpasses the Jiva that is subject to evil. The 'otherness* 
of the Supreme is urged as freeing it from the taints of the 
created world of imperfection and suffering. 

Again in a similar strain it is pointed out in the 
I Adhi-IV Pada of the third Adhyaya that the vedantic 
knowledge would be something preparatory and accessory 
to performance of Karma, only if its theme were merely the 
Jivatman. In such a case the knowledge would just 
contribute to the culture of the agent of Karma and would 
not be a means of intrinsic and final efficacy. But in 


* If they all stand for the identity in question as Shankara holds, 
then perhaps his remarks on the motive of differentiation in the 
Adhikarana 14 in the III pada of the first Adhyaya will acquire 
credibility. In the meanwhile, postponing for the present that 
final aspect of discussion, we may pass on to examine if the 
distinction is taken note of or affirmed in the course of the II, III 
and IV Adhyayas of the Brahma-sutra, 
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reality its theme is the Paramatman 'Adhikopadesat* and as 
such knowledge concerning it must be deemed the intrinsic 
and ultimate means of mans's ultimate good. Significantly 
the same term 'Adhika' is used in both the contexts to prove 
that it is beyond evil and that the means of redemption 
from evil is the approach toit by way of knowledge 
Nothing short of an insight into Brahman can be the libera¬ 
ting factor and nothing more is needed for the purpose, 
because Brahman surpasses the Jiva. 

Now we will proceed to a connected consideration of 
all the Adhikaranas in the work that deal with the Jivatman. 
Such an inclusive view ought to bring out its relation to the 
Supreme in the view of the sutrakara. The sections do 
not constitute a consecutive series in the work but they 
can be arranged in a logical order for our purpose. The 
fundamental truth propounded by the sutrakara according 
to Shankara is the ultimate identity, rather non-dualism, of 
Brahman and Jiva. The Adhikaranas to be reviewed must 
be seen if they fit into that grand thesis. 

(1) It is a piece of oddity that Shankara takes a very 
late Adhikarana (1113-30) as devoted to a proof of the 
difference between the soul and the body. The problem 
could hardly arise at this stage of the progression of 
thought and can by no stretch of logic be squeezed into a 
pada devoted the consideration of the various vidyas or 
upasanas inculcated by the upanishads Apart from these 
formal oddities, if the sutrakara has proved the unreality 
of the physical in his Adhikaranas It-1—6, 11 -1—9 and 111-2-6, 
there is absolutely no necessity to labour on the Atman 
being other than the body, for the body forming a part of 
the physical world does not exist. There is nothing for the 
Atman to be differentiated from except it be the unreal. 
The impossibility of the negation of the principle, as against 
the unreal world subject to negation, is overwhelmingly 
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asserted throughout the treatise upto this point, on 
Shankara's understanding of it. 

(2) The Adhikerana II in the second Adhyaya, III pada, 
is meant to establish that the Atman is not an effect, a 
created entity. If the individual Atman is utterly the same 
as the universal Atman as maintained by Shankara under 
fhe Adhikarana 1-4-6, and if, as maintained by Shankara 
under the Adhikarana 11—3—3, the origination of the Universal 
Atman is an impossibility, there is really no point in 
labouring to prove the uncreated nature of the individual 
Atfrian. Only a distinction between the two Atmans would 
keed open the need for this fresh argumentation Just as 
the Refutation of the claim of matter to be real renders 
unnecessary, the proof of the Atman being other than 
matter, even so, the identity of the two Atmans, finite and 
Supreme and the non temporal character of the latter 
renders the work of this Adhikarana utterly unneces¬ 
sary. 

(3) Adhikarana 12 in the same pada of the same 
Adhyaya is taken as establishing that the Atman is of the 
nature of sentience or consciousness The anomaly repeats 
itself. Almost in the whole of the first Adhyaya we are 
treated again and again to the argument that the ultimate 
ontological principle is conscious and not the same as the 

unconscious pradhana of the Sankhya system. We are 
taught under Adhikarana 1-4-6 that the Atman in the 
individual is utterly the same as that ultimate principle and 
therefore the problem posed and attempted to be solved 
under the present Adhikarana cannot possibly arise 
at all. 

(4) How can a serious Purva paksha be framed that the 
Atman is atomic in dimension in the next Adhikarana, when 
the Atman under consideration is wholly identical with the 
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Infinite reality that Brahman is? Whatever the Siddhanta 
of the Adhikarana the ground of the possibility of the 
Adhikarana must be the difference of the Atman under 
discussion from the Infinite spirit. It seems to be that the 
basic equation, i. e., Atman = Brahman, is kept under suspen¬ 
sion by the Adhikarana. 

(5) The Adhikarana 14, following this, establishes 
that the individual self has agency in relation to action and 
that it has freedom of moral initiative, which fact makes jt 
morally accountable for its actions. This attribution of 
activity to the self cannot go with its identification with the 
actionless Supreme Atman. Shankara has clearly laid 
down the dictum. 

"Paramatmanastu Swaroopa Vyapasrayam 

Audaseenyam, mayavyapasrayamcha pravartakatwam" 

(11—2—Sutra 7). 

(6) The next Adhikarana cancels the attribution of 
freedom in action to the Jivatman, on the principal ground 
that it is one in its essential nature with the Supreme action¬ 
less Atman. It is obvious that the previous Adhikarana is 
provisional and presents a fictitious hypothesis. 

(7) There is a further surprise in the next Adhikarana 
(16th) We are instructed to regard that the freedom of 
initiative in action that the Jivatman enjoys as derived 
from God and that release from the situation of bondage is 
achieved through His grace. 

There is an obvious tangle here. The fifteenth Adhi¬ 
karana denies activity to the self and this denial is superfluous 
if its identity with the actionless Brahman is an established 
fact. The fourteenth and sixteenth Adhikaranas attribute 
freedom in action to the individual which runs contrary to 
the fact of his fundamental Brahmic nature and conceive of 
this freedom as a gift of the Divine, which also runs counter 
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to the non-dualism of the Atman. The freedom in 
question is impossible needing no specific denial and 
is admissible only in the stage of ignorance. In the 
ultimate sense the denial of it is superfluous and its affir¬ 
mation is erroneous. The oneness of the Jiva with the 
Paramatman seems to have been lightly taken by both 
the positions. 

(8) The next Adhikarana, the seventeenth is of greatest 
importance. The Adhikarana declares that the Jivatman is 
an 'Amsa' of Brahman in the very first sutra and the rest of 
the sutras in the Adhikarana work out the details of the 
conception and answer possible criticism of the position 
announced. The term 'Amsa* means a 'part' and the concept 
of a part in the context certainly needs clarification. The 
commentators struggle to make it intelligible. The exact 
determination of the import is not the main point here. 
However the part may be understood, there is the greatest 
difficulty in explaining the declaration in the context. If, 
as asserted by Shankara, the Brahma sutra identifies the 
Jeevatman with Brahman, without any weakening modifi¬ 
cation of the notion of such an identity, to conclude a long 
series of descriptive elucidations concerning the Jeeva with 
such a tame indication of its status in relation to the ultimate 
principle seems, to say the least, an insufficient formulation 
of so fundamental a doctrine. The sutra tacks the absolu¬ 
tists fire needed to proclaim the monism that Shankara 
reads in the sutras. The sutrakara seems to be saying 
very much less than what he ought to be saying if he 
championed the monism that Shankara ascribed to him. 
Shankara hints as much when he puts an implausible 
construction on 'Amsa' to mean 'Amsa lva\ It hardly 
deviates fiom the middle position taken by woiks like the 
Geeta which too says that the Jeeva is an eternal portion 
of the Deity. But the declaration gains tremendous 
significance if the course of argument presented in the 
eutras is differently viewed. The work devotes itself to 
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the exposition of Brahman and in every conceivable context 
it draws a sharp distinction between it and the finite self. 
Such a course of philosophising may lead to the impression 
that the dualism between the infinite spirit and the finite 
spirits is absolute and total. If the Adhikarana under 
consideration is interpreted as correcting such an immode¬ 
rately dualistic theism, it serves a great purpose and 
assimilates the finite into the Infinite, thereby advancing 
a unified concept of Reality. The individual self is neither 
a sheer 'other' nor is it swallowed up and abolished, but is 
broadened into self-enrichment with the riches flowing from 
integration with the Divine. Such seems to be the thought 
emerging out of a consideration of the Adhikaranas and 
Sutras that relate to the characterization of the Jeeva. 

The main theme of the third Adhyaya of the Brahma- 

sutra according to all the commentators is 'Sadhana' or the 
means of progress towards the Supreme end of attaining 
Brahman. In it there is a preliminary consideration of the 
condition of the Jeeva in the principal states of conscious* 
ness, waking, dream and deep sleep, with a view to induce 
the legitimate spirit of renunciation towards the mundane 
mode of life. Then Brahman is presented as the worthiest 
object of human endeavour. The forms of meditation on it 
variously promulgated in the upanishads are elucidated, 
with a view to unify them into distinct units, on the basis 
of the attributes of Brahman held up in them for contem¬ 
plation end also with a view to distinguish them on the 
same basis wherever called for. The attributes running 
into the themes of all of them are discerned and set down 
as such. That the pathway leading to Brahman is of the 
nature of knowledge or vidya and not action or karma is 
determined by a systematic examination of the question 
and the accessories of this vidya, mediate and immediate, 
and all other such requisite particulars are brought in. 

The fourth Adhyaya opens with a clear enunciation of 
the nature of contemplation inculcated in the upanishads 
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and then the fruition of it by way of spiritual accomplish¬ 
ment is unfolded. The chapter concludes with a delineation 
of the final goal reached through this disciplined advance. 
There are two Adhikaranas In this later half of the treatise 
which concern the relation of the Jivatman to Brahman. 

The second Adhikarana in the first pada of the fourth 
Adhyaya consists of only one sutra and it runs as follows : 

"Atmeti tupagachchanti grahayanti cha" 

Its meaning is quite Main. The contemplation, to be 
undertaken by one who aspires after liberation, should be 
directed on Brahman as one's own Self, Atman. Such is 
the inculcation in the Scriptures. Though this appears as 
the declaration of the unqualified identity of the Jivatman 
and paramatman there is one complication introduced by 
another Sutra (111-2-24) which also refers to this highest 
level of contemplation, through which it is said. Brahman is 
immediately apprehended. 

The sutra is"Api Samradhane pratyakshanumnabhyam". 
The sutra adduces, according to Shankara, Sruti and 
Smriti passages in support. The most important term in it 

is Samradhana, which literally means worship and Shankara 
understands it to signify 'meditation, loving devotion and 
reverential attention' (Dhyana, Bhakti and Pranidhana). 
The peak level contemplation spoken of in these two sutras 
is one and the same and the interpretation is forced upon 
us that the contemplation on Brahman should be as 
one's own soul or Atman but it should also be of the nature 
of inward worship or adoration. Shankara attempts to 

annul the dualistic implication of Samradhana. But he 
does realize that implication and that is all that is wanted 
for the purpose of seeing in the unitive meditation prescribed, 
the relation of the worshipper and the worshipped, and the 
object of worship may very well be taken naturally as the 
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centre and soul of the situation of worship. It thus appears 

that the final point of Sadhana enunciated by the sutrakara, 
according to Shankara himself, does not constitute a total 
identification of the individual with the absolute, such that 
there can be no attitude of adoration. Anyway, the 
doctrine of Jnana as the means of Moksha and the descrip¬ 
tion of the summit of that Jnana in the sutras does not 
furnish a clear and emphatic proof that the sutrakara 
upheld the thesis of the utter identity of Jeeva and 
Brahman. 

The next Adhikarana for consideration in this connection 
occurs in the final pada of the final Adhyaya. The point 
determined therein is whether Jeeva in the state of 
perfection or Moksha divides itself from Brahman. It is 
straightaway asserted that it does not so divide but is 

Indivisibly one with it Sutra "Avibhagena Drstatwat" 
(IV-4-2) makes the position unambiguous. The treatise does 
not conclude with this sutra. It goes on to declare in a 
subsequent Adhikarana (IV-4-6) that the Jeeva though one 
with Brahman, as asserted in the second Adhikarana, 
does not discharge the specific cosmic functions of Brahman 
affirmed in the very second sutra of the work purporting to 
define the Supreme Hence, here again we come across a 
hurdle a great one at that, against the thesis of utter one¬ 
ness between the two selves, finite and infinite. This 
brings us to the close of this sketchy survey of the sutras 
and Adhikaranas in the Brahma sutra that bear on the 
crucial question of the relation between the Jeevatman and 
Paramatman. We have, in understanding the sections, 
depended wholly on Shankara's elucidation of them. If the 
matter stands only thus, the work seems to project a 
coherent doctrinal position, but without the distinctive non¬ 
dualism of Shankara. If it can get proved that the sutrakara 
takes Shankara's stand anywhere in the work against this, 
that would upset the doctrinal homogeneity altogether. 
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There is one Adhikarana in the whole treatise, which 
we have postponed in our reconsideration so far,* in view of 
its weightiest significance for our problem, which on 
Shankara's interpretation states the final monistic position 
unambiguously without any qualification whatever. If he 
is right on its import, the sutrakara must be taken as 
propounding an inconsistent philosophy and the commenta¬ 
tor is obliged to resort to the saving hypothesis of two 
levels of vedanta, one for the enlightened and the other for 
the consumption of the lower populace. 

The Sutra (l-4-2nd Sutra) is the one that constitutes 
the pivotal one. It occurs as the conclusion of the Adhika¬ 
rana which interprets the celebrated dialogueof Yagnavalkya, 
the principal philosopher of the Brihadaranyaka with his 
philosophically inclined wife, Maitreyi. We need not go 
over the entire discussion. 

The last phase of Yagnavalkya's discourse is of 
importance for us. The discourse seems to start with the 

Jivatman but culminates in a grand characterisation of the 
absolute Atman. How to explain this transition ? One sage, 

Asmerathya, seems to have accounted for it as due to the 
fact that the ultimate ground of everything including the 
Jeeva is declared by the upenishad to be Brahman. Since the 
Jeeva is also an effect of Brahman, that universal cause 
comprehends within itself the Jeeva also. The Jeeva is 
identified with Brahman in the discourse retrospectively. 
This is a causal explanation and the sutrakara according 
to Shankara rejects it as it accepts the causal process as 
real. The sage, Audulomi, is said to have explained the 
style of the discourse on the ground that the Jeeva attains 
oneness with Brahman in his final state of perfection. There 
is an anticipatory identification in the discourse. The 
sutrakara rejects this interpretation also as it renders the 
oneness as a condition to be realized in a particular 
state. 
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The third view is that of Kasakrtsna, who does not go 
back to the causal ground or look forward to the prospect 
of Mukti but discerns the oneness as an eternal actuality 
obtaining in the present also. The Sutra runs thus: 

'Avasthite iti Kasakrtsnah' and it means that Yagnavalkya 
identifies the two Atmans, the Jeeva and the Supreme, on 
the ground of Avasthiti. Shankara interprets the word to 
mean that it is Brahman that exists as the Jeeva. This 

explanation Shankara understands to be accepted by Bada- 
rayana also. The expression Avasthiti can hardly mean 

'existing as' Badarayana uses it, according to Shankara 
himself, thrice in the sense of "existing in". They are the 
sutras, 1-2-17, 11-3-24 and IH-3-32. In all of them it means 
'dwelling in' or 'location in' or simply 'existing in'. They 

do not signify something 'existing as'. The idea of Kasakrtsna 
may be that of simple immanence. Avasthiti meaning 
dwelling does not call up the question 'as what* ? but doe6 
call up the question "where"? If the Antaryami Brahmana 
in the same upanishad is consulted, it would suggest that 
Brahman dwells in the finite self. Thus we see that the 
entire case for the Atman-Brahman equation rests on the 
interpretation of this one sutra but it seems to fail us. 

The upshot of this survey may be summed up briefly. 

The prevailing climate of thought in the Brahma-sutra 
distinguishes between the Supreme spirit and the individual 
self. Brahman is defined initially as the ground of the 
entire cosmic process and thereafter in almost all the 
Adhikaranas it is carefully distinguished from the root 
physical principle of Prakriti and, what is more important 
for our issue, from the individual self. The great Adhi¬ 
karanas specially designed to formulate the doctrine of the 
individual self both imply and explicitly proclaim this 
distinction. The farthest that they go towards the identifi¬ 
cation of the two spiritual entities is to describe the 
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individual spirit as a part, 'Amsa\ of the Supreme. The 
Adhikarana that concerns itself with the subject-matter of 
the ultimate liberating contemplation no doubt enjoins that 
Brahman should be contemplated upon as the self, the 
Atman, of the contemplating individual. But the maxim is 
compromised in another related Adhikarana, wherein, the 
spirit of worship and adoration is put into the contemplation, 
thereby materially altering the non dualism. In the state of 
liberation, while it is declared that the free soul becomes 
indivisibly one with the Highest, it is also stated equally 
clearly that this oneness does not extend to the possession 
of the defining cosmic functions of the Divine. The only 
sutra that is taken as affirming the identity unequivocally 
and without weakening qualifications, uses a term, 
Avasthiti, that does not rise to the conceptual definitiveness 
required. So what are we to make of the case? If the 
sutrakara meant to support the case of absolute identity 
he seems to have blundered into a great contradiction. The 
commentary that ascribes this anomaly cannot, perhaps, be 
credited with perfect fidelity. There is nothing a priori 
impossible in the original author himself propounding a self¬ 
contradictory doctrine. In the present case, however, it 
appears that the contradiction is not native to the system of 
the sutrakara but emanates entirely from the pattern of 
thinking that the commentator reads into his words. Those 
words, Avasthiti, for instance, cannot bear the burden of 
signification put on them by the commentator. 

L j 

(B) 

The second issue for reconsideration is the ontological 
status of the world. We have to examine the question 

whether Badarayana regards it as a mere appearance, a 
display of Maya, conjured up by error and subject to elimi¬ 
nation by vedantic enlightenment It may be remarked at 
once that the term 'vivarta' meaning distorted presentation, 
popularised by later Advaitic writers, does nowhere occur 
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in the sutras of Badarayana and what is more surprising is 
that it is not used by Shankara also in the standard sense. 
It does occur only once in the commentary and there it 
stands for (1-3-39th Sutra) the wind becoming the rain- 
generating factor and the latter becoming diversified into 

lightning, cloud, rains and thunderbolt. The term 'Maya' 
occurs only in one sutra and there (lll-2-Su. 3) it is used in 
characterizing the dream-world. So, the question is, apart 

from these terminological considerations, whether Badara^ 
yana takes the world as unreal as elucidated by Shankara. 

The second sutra of the treatise defines Brahman as 
the ground of the cosmic processes, such as creation, 
continuance and disappearance. The world of matter change 
and plurality, is explained as founded on the supreme 
principle and this fact of its being the world-basis is offered 
as furnishing the definition of Brahman. The definition 
seems to take the world not as an unreality but as some¬ 
thing that is not self-explanatory. Its unreality, if unreal 
it is, is not hinted in the definition. On the contrary its being 
and processes are said to be derived from the Supreme. 
Now this definition is the fundamental proposition for tbe 
entire first half of the Brahma-sutra, which is elaborated and 
defended in its first two Adhyayas. The first Adhyaya brings 
up a procession of fundamental passages of the upanishads 
and establishes that all of them signify that Brahman is the 
ultimate principle explanatory of the Cosmos. The second 
Adhyaya is devoted to a justification of this position. It in 
its first pada defends the conception against possible 
criticisms. It undertakes in the second pada to refute 
philosophical theories that attempt alternative explanations 
of the world-process. The third and fourth padas take the 
major physical and psychical categories of existence and 
endeavour to demonstrate their effect-status in relation to 
Brahman. In all this, the thesis advanced is what has been 
affirmed in the second sutra of the text, and that by an 
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extended process of interpretative and justifying elabora¬ 
tion. 

It is within this general background that the problem 
of the reality or otherwise of the world has to be 
viewed. There are a few sutras that are used for setting up 
the doctrine of unreality and they demand examination. 

(1) We may briefly dispose of the context in which the 

term 'Maya' is incorporated (IH-2-AdhM ). The Adhikarana 
discusses the status of the dream-world and comes to the 

conclusion that it has the character of 'Maya' ( meaning what 

is opposed to paramartha or the real. It is of importance to 
note that the sutrakara considers only the dream world as 

mere 'Maya'. Shankara hastens to add that the waking 
world also is of the same character and he cites an earlier 
Adhikarana in the Brahma sutra as having established 
(11-1-6, Sutra 14J this estimate of the external world of 
waking consciousness. 

(2) We shall move on to this crucial Adhikarana. It 
is desirable to take note of its specific background. The 
first Adhyaya works out the thesis of the second sutra in an 
extensive manner elucidating a great many significant 
passages of the principal upanishads. That thesis is that 
Brahman is the cause of the world. In its last but one 
Adhikarana it is argued that this Supreme cause is not 
merely the efficient cause but also the material cause. It 
consists of the Supreme author with creative volition one 
with the material substance out of which the world is 
fashioned into an amazing manifold of names and forms. 
The second Adhyaya in its first pada further elucidates the 
nature of this creative process answering a series of 
objections. A further principle is formulated that the effect 
is not something newly originated but simply the unfoldment 
or explication of the potentials contained in the cause. This 

is the principle of Satkaryavada. It is in this setting that 
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second Adhyaya. He says "Tatra Jeeva Vyatiriktani 

Tattwani Brahmano Jayante iti uktam' . Particularly intrigu¬ 
ing is Shankara's extensive and intricate counter-arguments 

in defence of Satkaryavada following the sutra (2-1-14). 
The impression is irresistible that the sutrakara is 
propounding a coherent doctrine but for what Shankara 
discerns as the meaning of that sutra. That meaning 
is hardly sustainable in view of the sruti illustrations 
explicitly referred to in it, which illustrations Shankara 
himself adduces elsewhere tor a contrary purpose (2-2 44). 

(3) The third section of the work wherein the doctrine 
of the unreality of the world as the effect of Brahman is 
presented consists of another Adhikarana in the first pada 
of the second Adhyaya itself (\ 1-2-9th Adhi ). An important 
philosophical objection to Brahman becoming the world is 
posed in the Adhikarana and is sought to be answered. 

The problem concerning Brahman evolving or trans¬ 
forming itself into the world is this : Brahman is an 
indivisible and non-composite reality. If it were to become 
the world, the whole of it should transform itself that way 
as it is a partless unity. In that case scriptural texts 
speaking of it as being in the world and going beyond it 
also become unintelligible The transcendence of Brahman 
or its super-cosmic aspect stands contradicted. As Brahman 
as a whole without any residue has become the world and 
presents itself as such, the injunction that one should seek 
to intuit Brahman becomes absurd, for in intuiting the 
world we are only intuiting Brahman without any special 
effort for that purpose The texts that speak of Brahman as 
beginningless or unoriginated are also thereby rejected for 
it has taken birth as the world. On the other hand if only a 
part of Brahman is said to have become the world, all the 
vadantic passages proclaiming in one voice that it is 
impartite or indivisibly one stand abandoned. What is 
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divisible is subject to disintegration and as such it cannot 
be an eternal principle. Brahman wholly becoming the 
world losing its transcendence thereby or a part or aspect 
of it becoming the world losing its indivisibility are both 
unacceptable alternatives. Hence the third alternative that 
it does not become the world and the account of the world 
as the effect of Brahman is a myth is all that stands. 

The sutrakara according to Shankara offers first a 
superficial answer. He holds that Sabda or scriptural 
revelation is our sole authority on the matter. That 
posits (1) that Brahman becomes the world; (2) that it 
transcends it and (3) also that it is indivisibly one. The 
truth of this declaration of vedantic authority must be 
simply admitted. He goes forward into the offensive and 

formulates the same criticism of the Sankhya and Vaiseshika 
theories of the formation of the world. He also points 
to the dream-analogy and that of a magician manufacturing 
unreal objects. In both, the dreamer and the magician, retain 
their identities intact but display their projecting power. 
There is creation without self-dissipation. The critic is not 
satisfied and he frames his refutation sharply. He urges 
"€ven scripture cannot propound the self contradictory and 
the impossible. If Brahman is indivisible it does not at all 
transform itself into the world. If it does so, the whole of 
it should be so transformed. If it does transform itself in 
some form of itself and remains unaltered in another form, 
it must be of a composite nature". 

"Yadi Nirayavayam Brahma Syannaiva Parinameta 
Krtsnam Eva va Parinameta Atha Kenachidrupena parinameta 

Kenachit Avatistheta iti Rupabheda Kalpanat Savayavameva 
Prasajyeta". Shankara answers rather half-heartedly that 
Avidya superimposes on Brahman many forms and it is 
possible that the distinctions of such forms might allow 
some form transforming itself and somp other form transcend¬ 
ing the transformation. Such imagined forms do not import 
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into Brahman compositeness of nature. In other words, 
illusory distinctions within it may produce the illusion of 
partial transformation and partial transcendence, while 
Brahman in itself abides whole and uninvolved in the 
process. The truth is that in the ultimate sense Brahman 
stays without any 'becoming' or transformation whatever. 

"Paramarthikena roopena . . . 

Aparinatam Avatisthate". 

What does it all come to ? The critic presents three 
alternatives, namely, total transformation, partial transfor¬ 
mation and no transformation. The answer of the sutra- 
kara, according to Shankara, succumbs to the last alterna¬ 
tive. 

That after this negative climax it is surprising that in the 
next Adhikarana the sutrakara is made to go ahead 
unperturbed to continue his defensive exposition of 
Brahman's causality of the world in terms of its wondrous 
powers. In fact the rest of the pada proceeds in the same 
style and spirit. 

The inner coherence of the text of Bada^ayana. is 
shattered and his view lies broken up into two fragments, 
one propounding the theory of Brahman as the complete 
cause of the world and the other dismissing the world 
as illusory on the ground that Brahman cannot be its cause 
at all. The world is such that it cannot stand by itself and 
is not explicable except as an effect. But it cannot be the 
product of the ultimate principle. Hence it cannot but be 
illusory. If Shankara's commentary is a faithful rendering 

of Badarayana's purport, his philosophy stands shipwrecked 
on the present issue. But there may be a remedy only in 
one direction. May be the non-causality stand that 
Shankara ascribes to the sutrakara (under 11-1-14 and 
11-1-26 to 29) is a doctrinal interpolation wholly at variance 
With the tenor of his work and also with what precedes and 
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succeeds the two relevant sections of the sutra. It is 
possible that the sutrakara upheld the continuity of the 
effect with the cause not exaggerating it to the point of 
nullifying the effect and it is also possible that he upheld 
Brahman's immanence in and transcendence of the world 
on the strength of its inscrutable powers. Shankara himself 
gives expression to this constructive point of view in a 

grand manner. "Ekasyapi Brahmanah Vichitra Saktiyogat 
Upapadyate Vichitro Vikara-Prapanchah". (2-1 -Adh-10). 

"Asmin Brahmani Karane 

Parigrihyamane pradarsitena 

Prakarena Sarve K^rana Dharmah 

(Jpapadyante 'Sarvajnam Sarvasakti 

Maha Mayam Brahma iti". (2-1 -Adh. 13) 


(C) 

The third issue in our reconsideration concerns the two 
conceptions of Brahman. The prevalent designations of 
Brahman in terms of these conceptions are Nirguna and 
Saguna, quality-less and qualified (4-4-Su. 10 and 17). 
These terms are so abundantly employed that not much 
illustrative evidence need be presented. The other pairs of 
terms in exactly the same sense are Nirvisesha and 
Savisesha, Nirvikalpa and Savikalpaka, Nirdharmaka and 
Sadharmaka. (3-2-Su. 11, 1-1-Su. 12, 3-2-Su. 21, and 
2-1-Su. 4). There cannot be any doubt that Shankara uses 
these in the same signification and for him Guna, Visesha 
Vikalpa and Dharma carry precisely the same sense. 

In order to follow Shankara's evaluation of these modes 
of conceiving Brahman, something more has to be said. In 
a proposition about Brahman, the subject is Brahman and 
the predicate alfirmed of that subject is to be named 
Guna, Visesha, Vikalpa or Dharma. The substantives and 
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adjectives in discourse or judgment indicate respectively 
substances and their properties or qualitative characterisa¬ 
tions or determinations Brahman as Nirguna signifies the 
subject without such predicative determinations while 
Saguna Brahman means the same subject as so characterised 
or determined. It is obvious that the substance-quality 
terminology is linked with that of subject predicate. Such 
is the terminological background to Shankara's discussion 
of these modes of viewing the ultimate reality Our sole 
problem now is whether the sutrakara is aware of these 
distinctive modes and makes a choice between them as he 
has been interpreted by Shankara. It may be stated at once 
that for Shankara the sutrakara upholds the Nirguna concep¬ 
tion of Brahman as ultimate and uses the other conception 
as a provisional device to be set aside eventually. Much 
discussion of relevant upanishadic passages comes in the 
process of argument and we have to pass them over some¬ 
what and concentrate on the sutras for discerning the 
direction of their import as fully as possible. Before we set 
ourselves on this task it may be helpful to understand how 
philosophically important it is for Shankara's standpoint. 

(1) Shankara as a philosopher regards the distinction 
between substance and quality as fundamentally untenable 
(2-2-Su. 17j. This comes out with lorce and clarity in 
his polemics against Vaiseshika, for which school the 
distinction between substance and the categories, quality, 
action, universal, particular and the intimate relation 
called Samavaya is fundamental. The categories other than 
substance can be treated as one in so far as they are 
invoked to define and characterise the substance. The 
substance is primary and the others are dependent on it but 
yet are distinct from it. This combination of dependence and 
distinctness Shankara considers to be wholly indefensible. 
Further, he argues that the distinction between the 
substance and attributes is just a matter relative to perspe¬ 
ctive. The same entity can take in diverse categorical 
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descriptions in diverse relations and circumstances govern¬ 
ing various perspectives But this does not mean that it 
stands intrinsically broken up into a multiplicity of items. 

What is utterly dependent on substance, cannot be 
other than the substance in ultimate analysis. The relation 

must be 'Tadatmya'. The category of relation itself finally 
merges in that of the term. The term can very well have an 
intrinsic aspect and extrinsic aspect, and this duality of 
aspects can adequately account for the distinction between 
the thing and its relations. Something very interesting can 
be noted in this polemics Shankara criticises Pa. charatra 
(2-2-Su. 45) for not properly distinguishing between God 
and His attributes. The identity of the independent 
substances and the categories dependent on them is argued 
on the basis that such categorial distinctions can be 
accounted for by just variations in perspectives engendered 
by variation in the conditions of the substances and 
their duality of asoects, without positing any basic 
plurality in reality in itself. This is a dubious way of doing 
away with the pluralism of categories, for only admission of 
variation in reality and duality of aspects can render this 
unification of the category of the substance and that of 
non-substance legitimate. This is a far cry from the idea of 
the unqualified unity of being. A manifoldness in being is 
admitted for doing away with multiplicity*. Why does not 
Shankara straightaway dismiss the pluralistic categories as 
fictitious? The reason is obvious and does credit to the 
logic of the polemics. That is a thesis to be proved and 
cannot be taken as the ground of the proof itself. To use 

the Sanskrit word it would be a case of "Sadhya Avisista- 
hetu". Vachaspati has observed that this argument of 


* One remembers G. E. Moore's defence of the commonsense world 
on the ground that it can be denied only on the assumption of the 
reality of the sort of world that makes commonsense possible, and 
that world is precisely the world that commonsense affirms. 
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Shankara is his own and is not just an elucidation of the 
relevant sutras. 

(2) The issue whether Brahman is Nirguna or Saguna 
is not merely as basic as the two other issues considered, 
that of the identity of Brahman and Jiva and that of the 
reality of the Jagat, but more basic than those two issues. 
The answer to the problem raised in it contains the answers 
to the other two problems. If Brahman is without the 
qualitative perfection such as Omniscience and Omnipotence, 
its identity with the individual self is free from all difficul¬ 
ties. If these attributes constitutive of Divinity are onto¬ 
logical verities, their identification stands absolutely barred. 
It is barred even if the imperfections of the individual are 
imaginary and illusory. That is the reason why Shankara 
asserts that on the rise of vedantic enlightenment both the 
excellences of Iswara and the flaws of the Jiva are sublated. 

"Yada tattwamasyeti evam Jateeyakena Abheda Nirdesena 
Abhedah pratibodhito Bhavati Apagatam Bhavati Tada 
Jeevasya Samsaritwam, Brahmanah Srstatwam " (2-1-Su. 
22). "Avidyatmakopadhi parichchedapeksham Eva Iswa- 
rasya Iswaratwam Sarvajnatwam Sarvasaktitwam cha” 
(2-1-14). This point need not be elaborated. In the whole 
of the first Adhyaya wherever the Suoreme self is decided 
to be the import of the several passages of the upanishads 
elucidated, as against the individual self, it is invariably on 
the ground of the attributes glorified in the passages, which 
are said to go exclusively into the characterisation of the 
former. We shall go over the concerned sutras in the 
sequel. In our earlier summary of Shankara's commentary 
also, this position is sufficiently brought out. What emerges 
from all this is that the answer to the question whether the 
Jeeva and Brahman are one and the same Atman is to be 
found in substance in the decision taken on the question 
whether Brahman is Nirguna or Saguna. 
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The position is substantially the same in relation to the 
second issue. If Brahman is qualityless and abides only in 
its pure substantive essence, it cannot exercise causal power 
and enter into the making of the cosmos. Shankara states 
the dictum with remarkable clarity. "Paramalmanah 

Swaroopa-Vyapasrayam Audaseenyam, Maya Vyapasrayam 
cha Pravartakatwam" (2-2-Su. 7). 

The fifth Adhikarana attributes the cause of the world 
to conscious volition, something in excess of pure aware¬ 
ness. This style of delineating the ground-principle 
pervades all the sections devoted to presenting Brahman as 
the Supreme and secondless cause. The second Adhyaya 
has the conclusive and all-embracing sutra "Sarva Dharmo- 
papatteh" (2-2-Su. 37). The reality of the world- it being 
granted that it has no existence by itself—entirely depends 
upon its being set up and sustained by the infinite spirit. 
If that spirit is so conceived that it can have no attributes 
entailed by the creative involvement in the world-order, 
that order stands outside the bounds of the real. Shankara 
explaining the sutra (2-1-Su. 37) states the position well 
enough. 

"Sarve Karane Dharmah Upapadyante 
Sarvajnam, Sarvasakti, Mahamayam cha 
Brahma iti". 

All the attributes required for cosmic causation, such as 
omniscience, omnipotence and wondrous powers are there 
in Brahman and hence it alone can fulfil completely all the 
requirements for being the cause of the world If this 
causation is declared illusory on the ground of Brahman not 
meeting the qualitative requirements of causation, then the 
effect, i.e. f the world, is truly a mere appearance. Therefore, 
the reality or otherwise of the world depends entirely on 
Brahman having the causal attributes or not. Hence the 
second issue raised previously also rests on that of Brahman 
being Savisesha or Nirvisesha. We come to the position that 
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the reality of the world stands or falls with Brahman being 
Savisesha or Nirvisesha. Therefore the issue is the greatest 
of the issues we are reconsidering in this study of the 
Brahma-sutra under the guidance of Shankara. 

Now we shall proceed to review briefly the text of 

Badarayana as explained by Shankara on this most crucial 
question. In the interpretation of the first four primary 
sutras, the distinction between the two conceptions does 
hardly come up. The Bhashya on the fourth Sutra is of 
great weight but it relates to the other question of the 
claims of Jnana or Karma to be considered the principal and 
ultimate means of liberation and the precise nature of the 
knowledge finally extolled as the means is set forth. The 
second Sutra is almost theistic in character and regards 
Brahman as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe carrying all the attributes and rowers involved in 
that cosmic activity. The fifth Sutra attributes to the 
Supreme, as mentioned before, creative resolve which 
certainly is a Visesha on any account. As an introduction 
to the sixth Adhikarana, Shankara mentions the two 
conceptions of Brahman, Nirvisesha and Savisesha, the 
higher and true one and the lower Avidya-infested view and 


NOTE.—The argument may advance further though it may not be necessary 
for the problem on hand. Whethar anything utterly without 
adjectival determinations can be the substratum of a superimposi¬ 
tion is an interesting problem in itself. Superimposition is 
possible only when the substratum is perceived partly and obscured 
partly. Thus two aspects are to be posited in the substratum 
itself. In the act of superimposilion a wrong aspect is substituted 
for the obscured aspect. In the correcting judgment the wrongly 
substituted aspect is cancelled by the percipient grasping the 
obscured aspect. Unless such a recovery in perception takes place 
the superimposition cannot at all be corrected. Therefore it seems 
to be that the substratum must be a datum with real aspects 
qualifying it. Reality must be such that it can afford scope for 
being misapprehended and also for a rectification of the misappre¬ 
hension. 
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states that the programme of the sutrakara in the coming 
Adhikaranas is to determine whether the various discourses 
of the upanishads elucidated in them present Brahman as 
Nirguna or Saguna. In doubtful cases critical discrimination 
is to be attained. In short, the presentation of the two 
views of Brahman and the precise identification of the 
import of doubtful texts in terms of these, is the purport of 
what follows. But this scheme is conspicuously absent in 
what follows in Shankara's own commentary. 

The seventh Adhikarana affirms that a certain passage 
of Chandogya is referring only to Brahman because it 
contains instruction concerning Brahman's Dharmas or 
attributes 

There is no Adhikarana in the first pada which treats of 
any upanishadic passage with a view to discern whether it 
teaches Nirguna or Saguna Brahman. On the other hand 
almost all the Adhikaranas labour on several specific texts 
of the upanishads to prove that they concern Brahman as the 
ground of the universe and they seem to identify this 
particular theme on the basis of the characteristics or 
inferential marks of Brahman indicated in them. This in 
itself is enough to make the subject-matter Savisesha. In 
addition, there are references explicitly and even verbally 
to the attributes of that subject-matter enabling us to 
conclude that it is Brahman and nothing else. There is no 
Adhikarana wherein Shankara points to a definite teaching 
of Nirguna Brahman. The programme set out at the 
commencement of the sixth Adhikarana called Anandamaya- 
dhikarana is not implemented in th j pada. The situation 
does not improve in the second padi On the contrary it 
abounds in references to the Gunas of Bn hman and eluci¬ 
dates passages in the upanishads as oiealiig with Brahman 
on the specific ground of their Staten en 1 (if those gunas. 

The sutrakara seems to be bent on de monstrating that 
a passage bears Brahman as its theme and with that end in 
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view he presses attention to the attributes affirmed in it and 
triumphantly points to the attributes being characteristic of 
Brahman exclusively. The first Adhikarana (1-2-1) decides 

that the famous Sandilya-Vidya of Chandogya refers to 
Brahman, as the great Gunas mentioned in it characterise 
only Brahman — "Vivakshita Gunopapatteh". The fourth 
Adhikarana (1-2-4) identifies the person in the eye (Chan. 
4-15-1) as the Supreme one, for he is said to be Visista or 
qualified by Supreme bliss. 

"Sukha visistabhidhanat" 

The fifth Adhikarana (1-2-5) identifies the Antaryamin 
of the Brihadaranyaka (3-7-42) as Brahman because the 
attributes of Brahman are said to characterise the Antar¬ 
yamin. 

The sixth Adhikarana (1-2-6) refers to the Mundaka 
upanishad and that upanishad speaks of an imperishable 
principle, Akshara, and relates the characteristics of the 
principle. The sutrakara finds these to be the attributes of 
Brahman and concludes that the Akshara is none other than 
Brahman. 


"Adrsyadigunako Dharmokteh'' 

It is significant that the sutra contains both the terms, 
Guna and Dharma. The third pada continues in this style. 
The second Adhikarana dealing with the seventh chapter of 

Chandogya, wherein some entity named Bhuman, the great 

or infinite, is extolled, and concludes that the Bhuman is 
Brahman because the attributes ascribed to it can only be 
the attributes of Brahman. 

"Dharmopapatteh" (l-3-Su. 9) 

These are some of the Adhikaranas and Sutras in the 
first Adhyaya, which explicitly refer to the Dharma, Guna 
and Viseshana of Brahman. The others, though they do 
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not contain the terms indicative of qualities, attributes or 
characteristics, maintain the same spirit and identify the 
subject of the discussed discourses as Brahman on the 
ground of the specific predications made of the subject. 

We have touched upon the second Adhyaya previously. 
The subject-matter is not altered in any way. In fact that 
the theme is the Savisesha Brahman is left in no uncertainty. 
The ninth Adhikarana discusses Brahman's causality of the 
world. In elucidating it Shankara advances the special 
doctrine that the world is just an appearance of Brahman 
and not a real effect. This is a view that can go with only 
the idea of Brahman without attributes, the Nirguna 
Brahman. Surprisingly the next Adhikarana (2-1-10) opens 
with a sutra which according to Shankara means that 
Brahman with its marvellous powers can be the cause of 
this marvellous world. 

The sutra runs: "Sarvopetacha Taddarsanat". 

Shankara restates the meaning of the sutra : "Ekasyapi 

Brahmanah Vichitra Saktiyogat Upapadyate Vichitra Vikara 
prapancha iti". Though Brahman is one without a second, 
by virtue of its marvellous manifold powers, it can very well 
be the cause of this wonderfully diversified cosmos. That 
Sakti or power is conceived as an attribute of Brahman is 
the point here and that it succeeds an Adhikarana which, 
according to Shankara, dismisses the world as just pheno¬ 
menal is a point of no little surprise. The last sutra in the 
pada (2-1-37) constituting an Adhikarana by itself evidently 
sums up what has been accomplishes by the treatise thus 
far and it, though brief, is finely worded. It affirms that 
Brahman is possessed of all necessary attributes and powers 
and thus eminently fulfils the role of the ground and cause 

of the Universe "Sarva Dharmopapatteh". It is hardly 
possible to believe that the sutrakara is not expressing his 
conviction on the nature of Brahman. 
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The second pada does not directly deal with the theme 
of Brahman. It engages itself in the criticism of rival 
philosophical systems and rejects their account of the 
ground of the cosmos as the entities posited for the purpose 
are qualitatively deficient. The third and fourth padas 
detail the process of world-formation in relation to the 
several elements and the sensory equipment of creatures. 
In all this there is nothing that counters the conception of 
Brahman as Savisesha and in fact it is confirmed by the 
exposition of the entire range of effects flowing from its 
abundance of perfections. 

Bypassing the third Adhyaya, for the present, we may 
look into the fourth Adhyaya*. The Adhyaya as a whole is 
devoted to formulating a picture of the individual soul's 
ascent to liberation conceived as union with Brahman. That 

union is named Avibhaga in one sutra (IV-4-Su. 4) which 
may mean even absolute merger into the Supreme self 
entailing loss of individuality. This would go well with the 
Nirguna idea of Brahman. But the sutrakara does not seem 
to go so far, as he maintains in another sutra (IV—4—1 5) that 
the individual participates in Divine perfections excluding 
those that go into Brahman's cosmic activities It is possible 
that the sutrakara has two ideas of Moksha, the higher one 
of total identity and the lower one of union. But he gives 
no hint of such a two-level idea of Moksha and if at all it is 
to be admitted, it should proceed from the two conceptions 
of Brahman, the higher and lower, Nirguna and Saguna, the 
authority for which we are still seeking in the text. 


* The Third Adhyaya is of a two-fold importance. The whole of its 
third pada is engaged with a problem that would not arise if the 
ultimate God-head were without attributes. In the second pada 
there are two Adhikaranas that are said to establish that the 

Brahman of Badarayana is Nirvisesha. As these sections are the 
only contaxt in which the supposedly higher conception is presen¬ 
ted, we shall consider it at the end of this reconsideration. 
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There is one Adhikarana (IV-4-3) where a pertinent 
question is raised. Does the liberated individual attain to 
the qualitative perfections such as the ones mentioned in 
the Dahara-vidya of Chandogya upanishad (8th Chapter) or 
does he simply abide as mere substantive and non-relative 
consciousness, which the Nirguna Brahman is held to be? 
The sage Jaimini is held to have advocated the first view and 

the sage Audulomi is said to prefer the latter. Badarayana 
gives his decision (Sutra-7) to the effect that the two 
views are to be combined as they involve no contradic¬ 
tion. Shankara explains that the non-contradiction 
is due to Audulomi being correct from the higher point of 
view end Jaimini from the lower Saguna mode of thinking. 
The Nirguna point of view, Shankara asserts, has been 
established in the Adhikarana five of the second pada of the 
third Adhyaya. That pivotal Adhikarana will engage us the 
sequel. What kind of reconciliation has Badarayana 
effected, as Shankara understands him ? He has abandoned 
Jaimini's view and has accepted Audulomi's. Jaimini was 
offering his idea as true of highest liberation and that claim 
is rejected by the strange reconciliation that Shankara 
ascribes to Badarayana. But the strangest thing about the 
fourth Adhyaya is yet to be noticed. It concludes with an 
Adhikarana, which Shankara cannot but concede, pertains 
to the spiritual destiny of the devotee of Saguna Brahman 
and that destiny to the sutrakara is non-temporal, going 
beyond all possibility of reversion to the Wheel of Samsara. 
Shankara realises the awkwardness of this climax and 
hastens to amend it by saying that the destiny of the knower 
of Nirguna Brahman should be as high, rather higher, 
a fortiori . 

Having failed to meet with any solid Adhikarana or 
even a sutra in the first, second and fourth chapters of the 
Brahma-sutra, we have to enter the third Adhyaya, as it 
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may fulfil our hope of finding in it the substantiation of the 
thesis that Brahman is really IMirguna. 

We may recall that under one Adhikarana (IV-4-3) 
Shankara opines that a particular Adhikarana in the third 
chapter (111-2-5) has given that substantiation. The 
Adhyaya, it may be remarked at once, is of the greatest 
importance for our issue and hence there is justification for 
our consideration of it at this culminating stage. The two 
focal points of relevant and significant contribution in the 
Adhyaya are (a) the whole of the third pada, the longest of 
all padas in the treatise and (b) two Adhikaranas in the 
second pada (5th and 6th) wherein the matter we are 
considering, receives definitive treatment. 

(a) The third pada of the third Adhyaya is devoted to 
an examination of the several vidyas in the principal 
upanishads. Vidya in the context means meditation. Each 
vidya is a meditation on some aspect of the Supreme Deity, 
the aspect being determined by the attributes held up in it 
for devout contemplation. It so happens that all the vidyas 
have some common content in so far as they mention or 
imply the fundamental attributes of Brahman. But each has 
a specific content also in so far as it relates to some special 
attributes not common to other vidyas. Some of the vidyas, 
though found in different upanishads, and apparently 
different in the expressions used, may in fact constitute a 
single vidya, when analysed in depth. The problem of the 
pada is to discuss the vidyas to determine their mutual 
differences or identities in terms of the attributes figuring 
in them in the delineation of their Divine subject-matter. 
Shankara in introducing the pada observes that the vidyas 
to be considered are meditations, to be practised (Purusha- 
Tantra) in obedience to scriptural injunctions to that effect 
and are not object-determined illumination (Vastu-Tantra). 
Secondly the knowledge of Brahman that could bring abput 
liberation concerns truth and not any form of action. 
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mental or physical, and hence must be one absolutely and 
decisively and cannot permit of alternatives. But the vidyas 
discussed in the pada constitute alternatives. Hence the 
entire theme of the pada pertains to a lower form of 
Sadhana by way of devotion to Saguna Brahman and does 
not ascend to the plane of Nirguna Brahman This is a 
sweeping categorisation of the content of the longest pada 
in the work and that its reference is confined to the Saguna 
level must have a bearing on the basic direction of thought 
in the work as a whole. 

There are at least two exceptions to this broad generali¬ 
zation. Even according to Shankara the essential and 
pervasive characterisation of Brahman, not enclosed in the 
Saguna vidya, is found in the pada. For instance, under 
Sutra eleven, Shankara lists Ananda, Vijnanaghanatwa, 
Sarvagatatwa and Sarvatmatwa as attributes that should go 
into all vidyas and it is untenable to confine them to vidyas 
of the Saguna type. Again the Sutra Thirty-three specifies 
the negative characterisation of Brahman that should go 
into all contemplation of Brahman. The two instances 
referred to are from Yajnavalkya's discourse to Gargi on 
Akshara and the Mundaka upanishad on Akshara. Both 
these are manifestly the teachings of the Nirguna for 
Shankara. The earlier affirmative features and the negative 
features mentioned here should enter into the cognition of 
the Nirguna undoubtedly. 

The second exception is that some passages definitely 
interpreted by Shankara as dealing with Nirguna Brahman 
in the Sutra-Bhashya are also discussed in the pada. The 
Sutra Seventeen unifies the Chandogya sixth chapter dealing 
with 'Sat' and the Brihadaranyaka section called Jyotir 
brahmana dealing with 'Atman' (4-3-7) and both of them 
relate to Nirguna Brahman for Shankara. The Sutras Thirty 
five and Thirty-six relate to Yajnavalkya's disccurse to 
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Ushasta and Kahola (Bri. 3-4-1 and 3-5-1) and they concern, 
according to Shankara, Nirguna Brahman. 

Under Sutra Thirty-seven the identification of Jive and 
Brahman is brought out and this undoubtedly falls within 
the realm of the higher knowledge of the Nirguna. 

It appears, therefore, that Shankara's neat distinction 
of levels of vidya into Nirguna and Saguna does not obtain 
confirmation in the course of the pada as also his restric¬ 
tion of the pada to the latter. If this conclusion is to be 
averted, we have to broaden the Saguna vidya sufficiently 
to render it inclusive of Nirguna vidya also. However we 
may meet the difficulty. Shankara's initial consignment 
of the pada to the lower Saguna level of thought requires 
6erious revision. If the sutrakara held Shankara's sharp 
bifurcation of vidyas into Saguna and Nirguna and if he 
planned this long pada to work out the details of the lower 
stratum of upanishadic thinking, he seems to be violating 
his own self-imposed limitation of its theme. The truth of 
the matter seems to be that the pada is genuinely concerned 
with allocation of gunas general and specific to the various 
vidyas not excluding the so-called Nirguna vidyas. Their 
differentiation into those of Nirguna and Saguna is of 
interest to the bhashyakara and not to the sutrakara. 
There is one very revealing instance in which the sutras 
unite two vidyas according to Shankara's own interpretation 
but he adds a foot-note, as it were, to break them into two 
and thus salvage the distinction that is of paramount interest 
to him. In the twentyfifth Adhikarana, the Dahara Vidya of 
the Chandogya (8th Ch.) and that in Brihadaranyaka (4*4-22) 
are assigned an identical import and are said to constitute 
a single vidya. Shankara remarks in modification thereof 

"Sagunahi Brahmavidya Chandogya upadisyate— Vajasa- 

neyaketu Nirgunameva Parambrahma Upadisyamanam Dr- 
syate". But the latter vidya itself contains matter that runs 
counter to this separation which Shankara contrives to 
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explain away. It is noteworthy that all the great passages 
of the upanishads, which Shankara interprets as teaching 
Nirguna Brahman are included in the pada devoted to the 
Gunas of Brahman. 

There is the Sadvidya of the Chandogya, the Dahara- 
vidya of the Brihadaranyaka Jyotirbrahmana, the Ushasta- 
cum* Kahola vidya of the same upanishad end the Akshara 
vidya of both the Brihadaranyaka and Mundaka. The remain¬ 
ing Bhumavidya of Chandogya belonging to this class has 
been already construed in the first Adhyaya as teaching 
certain Dharmas or attributes of Brahman. Considering 

Badarayana's text as a whole and in particular the third pada 
of the third Adhyaya, it strikes us that he is not at all a 
purist of the Shankarite type of Nirguna-Brahma-vidya and 
freely mixes the two vidyas in a manner which should be 
viewed as injudicious from Shankara's standpoint. If all 
this complication is overlooked and the entire pada is taken 
as devoted to Saguna vidya as Shankara states in his 
opening observations, that so long a stretch of his work 
noted for brevity should be spent on Brahman with 
attributes, must be surely revelatory of his ultimate 
philosophical intention. 

(b) The two sutras of the greatest importance remain 
for consideration. It is fitting that they should be examined 
last for their import is decisive for coming to a conclusion 
as to whether the author of the Brahma-sutra is committed 
to Shankara's doctrine of ihe Nirguna Brahman. 

The first one, Sutra No. 11 (HI-2-Adhi-5-Sutra 11) runs 
thus : "Na Sthanatopi Parasya Ubhaya lingam Sarvatra hi". 
It is necessary to analyse the sutra in the fullest detail. 
Before doing that it may be useful to note what has gone 
before in the Adhyaya. The first pada is devoted to the 
tracing of the way of transmigration and maintains 
that on death the individual soul carries elements of the 
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body it leaves behind and along with it the load of its 
karma to its new reincarnation. The birth for a new life 
is shaped by these antecedent determinants. The second 
pada analyses in the beginning the self in the state of 
dream and points to its creation of the dream-world under 
the handicap that its natural powers are curtailed by 
ignorance and the consequent bondage in the body. Then 
comes the analysis of deep sleep in which state the self 
withdraws into rest in Brahman and is provisionally 
separated from the external worlds of waking and dream, 
the common and private creations. The sutrakara takes 
care to add that this habitation in Brahman does not 
destroy the self-identity of the Jiva, for that consummation 
can come about only through the final vedantic enlighten¬ 
ment by way of experience. It is just a halt and not the 
destination. This is followed by a brief notice of the 
place of swooning in this scheme of three states. This 
account of states, according to Shankara, is for purposes 
of inducing detachment towards the mundane life of 
bondage. It is at this juncture that our sutra comes in. Let 
us go over its constituents. 

(1) It concerns the Supreme self, the para, a term 
that distinguishes what it stands for from the individual self, 
whose career has been reviewed thus far in the Adhyaya. 

(2) The Supreme self is immanent in all the cosmic 
situations and in all the states of the individual. The 
transcendent one is immanent in the world order. This is 

conveyed by the trem "Sthanatah". 

(3) Now the problem is, as Shankara states it, to form 
a correct idea of this Supreme self on the basis of the 
upanishads. We have descriptions in those scriptures of 
Brahman as carrying cosmic forms, sensuous attributes and 
distinguishing characteristics. In short, it is presented 
as Saguna or Savikalpaka or Savisesha. Against this we 
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have also statements in them that it is without any such 
determinations thus presenting it as Nirguna or Nirvikalpaka 
or Nirvisesha. The Supreme self cannot have both these 
characterisations, for they are irremediably contradictory. 
One of them must be the truth and the other must be 
rejected as false. This idea of the impossibility of holding 
to both the ways of conceiving the ultimate is brought out 
by the words "Na Ubhaya Lingam". But, it may be argued, 
that one way holds good with regard to the intrinsic nature 
of Brahman and the other represents it as conditioned by 
its cosmic location. The sutrakara, according to Shankara, 
asserts that the intrinsic nature is the reality and what is 
conditioned by external and adventitious factors can only 
be a distorted presentation and therefore false. So, in spite 
of immanence in the phenomenal world. Brahman cannot 
be both Nirvisesha and Savisesha. This point is conveyed 

by the words "Na Sthanatopi Ubhayalingam”. 

(4) Of these two ways of taking Brahman, which is 
the well-based one and which is not ? Shankara understands 
the sutrakara to be answering this question by the words 
"Sarvatra hi". It means that everywhere in the upanishadic 
scriptures Brahman is declared as undetermined by Gunas, 
or viseshas or vikalpas. It is pure subject not brought under 
any predication Hence Brahman is to be understood as 
Nirguna only. 

This is the minimal summary of Shankara's elucidation. 
It is obvious that if the authenticity of this elucidation is 
granted, it is obligatory to admit that the sutrakara after 
adhering to, elaborating and defending the thesis of Saguna 
Brahman in the rest of his treatise unaccountably leaps out 
of that position in what he propounds in this sutra. A 
commentary that so construes the work as to import Into it 
this basic self stultification may arouse a legitimate suspi¬ 
cion of its fidelity. But it is not impossible in even a 
respected author being divided in his final position, such an 
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extreme and adverse estimale of our sutrakara can be 
entertained only if the discernment of this novel and 
discordant element in his thought on the part of the 
commentator is not his own invention but constitutes a 
logically inescapable interpretation of his words. To that 
basic question we have to address ourselves. 

The cardinal points may be reconsidered to determine 
whether Shankara's interpretation of the crucial sutra is 
legitimately borne out by the original, 

(1) The sutra speaks of the para, meaning paramatman 
as distinguished from the Jiva, whose transmigratory lot is 
brought out in the preceding sections of the Adhyaya. 
That distinction can be made only within the framework 
of the conception of Brahman as Saguna. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that at least in the opening phase of the sutra that 
conception is still operative. 

(2) The sutra concedes that the Paramatman dwells 
in Cosmic positions as it clearly speaks of Sthanas of him. 

That the Sthana means Upadhi and the Upadhi is just a 
false imposition of Avidya or Nescience is not taught in the 
sutra. A genuine immanence of Brahman in the world- 
order is the very pre-supposition of the sutra. That the 
Upadhi is set up by Avidya is stated by Shankara twice 
under Sutras 11 and 15 and that view would rule out the 
whole of the sutra. The exact question is whether 
immanence in the world would nullify the transcendent 
nature of Brahman. If there is nothing in which it is to be 
immanent, there would be no reason to argue out of 
the undesirable implication of immanence. Moreover, the 

sutrakara has already accepted Kasakritsna's contention 
that Brahman dwells in or as the Jiva. 'Avasthiti' is his 
word (1-4-22 Su.). 

(3) The # Ubhaya-Lingatwam' means the two characteri¬ 
sations of Brahman. The sutra does not identify them in 
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terms of Saguna and Nirguna. The identification is the 
contribution of the commentator. There is hardly any basis 
or hint of a basis in the original text to vindicate this version 
of the two fold characterisation. 

(4) The next ingredient of the sutra is what is convey¬ 
ed by the words "Sarvatra hi". The two characterisations 
are mutually contradictory and therefore there can be no 
joint affirmation of both. As choice is to be made between 
them, the claims of each to acceptability as truth is to be 
critically considered. The Savisesha or Saguna aspect of 
Brahman is due to its association with Upadhis or adjuncts. 
What arises out of such an adventitious circumstance cannot 
form the intrinsic character of an entity. It can only be an 
appearance. 

What if the adjunct is not productive of a new property 
but is just revelatory of the inner essence in extenso ? 
Shankara himself has argued in his polemics against 
materialism that the body does not produce consciousness 
but just aids its operative self-manifestation, even as light 
is not the cause of vision but only an aid (lll-3-Su. 54). 
Setting aside this possibility, let us follow Shankara. As 
the two alternative conceptions of Brahman cannot both be 
true and as the Saguna aspect of Brahman is engendered by 
adjuncts, the only remaining alternative is that Brahman is 
to betaken as Nirguna, without any qualification whatever. 
The words of the sutra 'Sarvatra hi' signify for Shankara 
that the vedantic revelation proclaims everywhere and all 
through that Brahman is Nirguna. He cites some prominent 
passages from the upanishads in support. 

Some interesting facts crop up as we reflect over this 
last point in Shankara's interpretation : 

(i) The idiom and terminology of the Shankarite 
Nirguna vidya are singularly absent in the upani¬ 
shads, which are advanced as the authority in the 
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context. The words 'Nirvisesha', 'Nirvikalpaka* 
and 'Nishprapancha' are conspicuous by their 
absence in the basic upanishads. Even the word 
'Nirguna', which seems the favourite one appears 
only once in the Swetaswatara upanishad and there 
too in a passage that is profoundly Theistic. 

(ii) All the passages that Shankara adduces in support 
of the exclusive preference for the Nirguna seem to 
deny of Brahman not the totality of conceivable 
attributes but only the properties of matter and of 
the selves bound in matter. That is altogether a 
different matter and the believer in Saguna vidya 
cannot but concur in that negation. There is not 
even a single exception to this generalisation. The 
frequently quoted texts are : 

"Asabdamasparsamarupamavyayam" (Kath. 3-15). 
"Asthulamananva hraswamadeergham" (Bri. 3-8-8). 
"Adresyam Agrahyam" (Munda. 1-1-6). 

There is no need to pile up more instances. The sutrakara 
advances a general proposition (lll-3-Su. 3) to the effect 
that this negative characterisation of Btahman should be 
incorporated in all contemolation of Brahman. There is not 
a single instance of a passage wherein the special charac¬ 
teristics and functions of Saguna Brahman such as 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, and the Creatorship, etc., of the 
world are negated. The overwhelming impression created 
is that not all qualities are denied but only qualities 
inconsistent with the nature of the Supreme Divinity are 
denied. This alters the exegetical situation radically. 

(iii) A greater surprise awaits us Some of these leading 
passages proclaimed here (III-2-Su. II) asa ffirming 
Brahman without qualitative determination are 
the same that have been elucidated in the first 
Adhyaya. There the sutrakara tries to prove that 
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they signify Brahman, because the attributes they 
ascribe to their subject-matter are the characteristic 
attributes of Brahman. For instance under l-2-Su. 
21 we are told that the exact passage of Mundaka 
quoted here (111-2-11) means Brahman with the 
mentioned Gunas because the passage states the 
Dharmas of Brahman. Significantly the sutra 
attributes both Dharmas and Gunas to Brahman. 
Again, the discourse of Yajnavalkya to Gargi in 
Brihadaranyaka (3-8-7, 8) which is quoted by 
Shankara in the present context as speaking of 
Nirguna Brahman, has been identified by the sutra- 
kara (in the third Adhikarana of the third pada of 
the first Adhyaya) (l-3-Adhi. 3) as presenting the 

imperishable power at whose command 'Sasana' 
the entire universe, physical and moral, is governed. 
It cannot be taken in favour of the idea of Brahman 
as an impersonal, acosmic and attributeless sub¬ 
stratum of an illusory world. Using it for the 
Nirguna conception by the commentator goes 
contrary to the sutrakara's own explicit elucidation 
of its import in the earlier context. 

These are the two negative statements that are taken 
note of in the fundamental and pervasive characterisation 
of Brahman in the third pada (III Adhyaya) and they are 
both interpreted in the first Adhyaya by the sutrakara him¬ 
self in the spirit of Saguna vidya. They practically represent 
all such negative passages in the upanishadic literature. 
Their utilisation by Shankara in support of Nirguna vidya 
and in explanation of the words of the present sutra 
"Sarvatra hi'' violates the sutrakara's own understanding 
of them. 

We cannot but sum up the findings emerging out of 
this reconsideration of the important and ultimate sutra 
on the Nirguna and Saguna concepts of Brahman. The 
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sutrakara, in the first place, is discussing the Paramatman. 
In the second place he is denying of that ultimate principle 
a joint possession of two alternative sets of characteristics 
which are not further specified. Thirdly the commentator 
fills the gap and identifies them as representing the Nirguna 
and Saguna modes of conceiving. He further rejects the 
possibility of the Saguna characterisation being true. 
Fourthly this rejection is also the exegetical decision of the 
commentator. Lastly the commentator adduces scriptural 
evidence on behalf of the sutrakara and that evidence fails 
in proving the point at issue. The particular contradiction 
in the philosophy of the sutras arises from understanding 
them in accordance with the commentary, which fills the 
gaps, takes decisions and offers evidence on lines not 
authorised by the original text and, in fact, in contravention 

of it. Acting on his own repeated dictum 'Nasti vachanasya 

Atibharah' (lll-3-Adhi 23) (lll-4-Adhi. 8) Shankara seems 
to have crushed out of existence the purport of the sutra 
by over-burdening it with his own special doctrines and to 
have also introduced thereby into the otherwise coherent 

body of Badarayana's thought a basic contradiction. 

SUTRA 22 (3-2 Adh -Su 22) 

The sutra we are to consider now is also of crucial 
importance. It deals with the expression Neti, Neti' occur¬ 
ring in the Brihadaranyaka upanishad (2-3 6). As the com¬ 
mentary on the sutra is packed with thought and is of 
greatest relevance to our problem of Nirguna and Saguna it 
calls for full scrutiny. 

(i) The setting of the discussed passage is to be under¬ 
stood. It is said that Brahman has two forms, 
'Roopas\ Murtha and Amurtha, meaning gross and 
subtle. This is followed by the declaration "Neti, 
Neti" or not thus, not thus. It is continued with 
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some explanatory words and concludes with the 
statement that Brahman is the reality of realities, 
'Satyasya Satyam*. 

(ii) The sutra is understood as refuting a prima facie 
view and framing the right explanation of the 
negative declaration of the upanishad. What the 
words 'Neti, Neti\ mean is brought out in the 
Siddhanta. The prima facie view takes the decla¬ 
ration as negating both Brahman and the forms. 
We need not go into what these forms are as they 
are explained well enough in the upanishadic text 
itself. If this negation of both Brahman and its 
forms is found not feasible for some reason and if a 
single negation must be selected as the meaning of 
the passage, it appears reasonable according to the 
Poorvapaksha, to deny the transcendent Brahman 
and to leave untouched the empirically established 
entities constituting the forms under reference. It 
may be said in passing that the Poorvapaksha deny¬ 
ing the reality of Brahman at this point in the 
progress of the treatise is patently absurd and merits 
no notice. But it is there and we have to leave it 
at that. 

(iii) The Siddhantin has no difficulty in refuting the 
Poorvapaksha. Brahman one with our inmost cons¬ 
ciousness is something that is beyond all possibility 
of negation. Even negation implies its reality. It 
is the only being or entity that transcends in this 
way the realm of the deniable and doubtful. All 
this has been frequently enunciated and established 
in the course of the commentary. (For instance I- 
1-1 and ll-3-Adh.l). It would be absurd on the 
part of the scripture to negate what it has itself 
propounded and elaborated to the maximum. "It 
would be silly to soil oneself and then take a 
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wash". Further, negation of the unreal should 
be founded on a positive hold on the real. By 
negating Brahman, the scripture would knock out 
its only basis for negating the unreal. Under that 
circumstance, the negated unrealities would 
triumphantly re-establish themselves as realities 
All denial requires an undeniable positive ground 
and Brahman is that ground. On the other hand 
the forms not posited by the scripture but only 
referred to in it for purposes of denial can very well 
come under the scope of denial. They exist within 
the realm of mundane experience and their claim to 
reality does not proceed from scripture but is 
founded on empirical consciousness. 

(iv) The precise meaning of the Sutra "Prakrtaitavatwam 

hi pratishedhati tato Braveeticha Bhuyah" is that 
the text "Neti Neti" negates of Brahman the 
predication of the twofold forms as they import 
limitation into Brahman. This is supported by what 
follows in the text about Brahman. 

We have to bring into clear relief the implication of the 
position. The entities named gross and subtle may be 
given in ordinary experience but that they are forms of 
Brahman is affirmed only in the scripture Hence the 
denial of the forms in the context does clearly come under 
the scope of the criticism that the sruti is negating what it 
itself affirms. Secondly the conception of Brahman is 
admittedly a contribution of the scripture. The second 
sutra declares Brahman to be the ground of the Cosmic 
process carrying all the attributes and functions implied in 
that role. It bases its declaration according to Shankara on 
scriptural authority (Taithiriya-III). To deny the reality of 
that process and the connected aspects of Brahman is a clear 
violation by the scripture of a proposition which we owe to 
it exclusively. 
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(v) That predication involves limitation of the subject 
is a thesis that needs examination. When a 
subject is determined by a predicate the predicates 
incompatible with it automatically stand negated. 
Hence the limitation. This reminds of the Spinozis- 
tic dictum that all determination is negation. The 
argument cannot close at this point. The determi¬ 
nation is sought to be abandoned for purposes of 
avoiding the implied negation. But the procedure 
proposed is worse than what it seeks to eliminate. 
A particular predication may negate a counter¬ 
predication only. But a total negation of all 
conceivable determination which Shankara under¬ 
stands the repetition of 'Neti' to signify, constitutes 
a total negation. For a limited negation feared 
infinite negation is being substituted. If a sound 
remedy is to be sought, it must be in a synthesis of 
all affirmative predication excluding the negation 
going with partial predications. So predication as 
such does not limit the subject by its negation. 
Only finite predication does so. To use technical 
terminology if predication is only Ayoga-vyavach- 
cheda and not also Anya-yoga-vyavachcheda the 
difficulty is solved in principle. It is difficult to be 
convinced that the attribution of Murtha and 
Amurtha forms to Brahman necessarily delimits it. 
May be the sutra is meaning that 'Neti, Neti' is just 
pleading for not loading predication with the claim 
to exhaustiveness. 

(vi) The second part of the sutra as interpreted by 
Shankara is also significant and it carries very close 
reference to the connected sruti passage. It says 
that what follows 'Neti, Neti' makes clear that 
Brahman is not to be negated. It, in the first place, 
says that 'Neti, Neti' just states that there is 
nothing other than Brahman, leaving the affirmation 
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of Brahman intact, in consequence. The inter¬ 
pretation does not take due notice of the word 
'para' in the sentence while it does justice to the 
word 'Anya'. The sentence taking both words into 
account signifies that there is nothing higher than 
Brahman. The word 'para' can bring the passage 
to the Saguna plane of thought easily. 

(vii) The passage can also mean that there is no way of 
indicating Brahman except by negation. This is a 
radically negativistic version of scriptural Advaita. 
Sarvajnatma Muni in his Samkshepa Sareeraka 
(1-251 to 266) protests against this trend. But 
Shankara holds on to the same position in his 

commentary on Brihadaranyaka on the same 
passage. Even identity passages like 'Aham 

Brahmasmi' and 'Tattwamasi' do not escape this 
negativistic interpretation. Sureswara interprets 
the first Mahavakya in this style in his Naishkarmya 
Siddhi (11-29). Shankara himself illustrates the 
negativistic interpretation of identity texts with 
'Tatwamasi' (lll-3-Adhi. 4). The procedure is 

named 'Badhartha-Samanadhikaranya'. The posi¬ 
tion cannot be pressed too far, as Shankara insists 
on a positive hold on being before discarding 
non-being for what it is. 

(viii) Perhaps, this is the place for saying something more 
about the logical requirements of negation. That 
negation requires a positive grasp of the real is 
insisted upon by Shankara here and elsewhere also 
in opposition to pure negativism which he labels as 
'Sunya-vada'. Now what may be the nature of this 
positive grasp or hold on the real ? It cannot be 
merely the awareness of the subject or substratum. 
No cancellation of a superimposition is possible 
unless a genuine feature or characteristic of the 
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substratum other than its presentation in and 
through the superimposition is apprehended. It is 
only on the strength of the additional apprehension 
that the superimposed identification with the unreal 
can be repelled. To explain this requirement in 
terms of an ancient illustration quoted by Shankara 
(Bri. 11-1-20/, the prince mistaken for a hunter 
cannot be re-established in his original identity 
unless some princely credentials of the young man 
are made known. It is not enough if only his 
personality common to being a hunter and a prince, 
the substratum, is perceived. Additional features 
uniquely characteristic of the prince must be 
discovered in addition to the substratum in order 
to rectify the mistaken identification with a hunter. 
So the positive basis in reality for repelling the 
false superimposition is the apprehension of the 
substratum as characterised by the distinguishing 
features adequate for sublating the misconstruction. 
This inevitably leads to the position that Viseshas 
or Gunas can be got rid of in a subject only 
on the basis of counter-viseshas or Gunas. A 
total repudiation of distinguishing properties 
in Brahman will render impossible the destruction 
of errors about it. 

The foregoing account of the sutra is as close an 
analysis of Shankara's commentary as possible. Some 
prominent points of a critical nature have emerged and they 
may be set down in view of their immense importance. 

(1) The Purvapaksha arguing for the negation of 
Brahman along with forms is absurdly impossible in the 
light of the progress made in the treatise so far. 

(2) If qualitative determination involves negation, 
total negation of all determination is Ihe very climax of the 
negation feared. 
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( 3 ) The rejection of the forms of Brahman and the 
rejection of its cosmic involvement is abandonment by 
Sruti of what it itself proclaims independent of all other 

pramanas. 

(4) The interpretation of what follows the 'Neti, Neti' 
declaration, misses the significance of 'Para' over and above 
'Anya'. 

(5) That negation of all else is the only possible way 
of indicating Brahman is dangerously Nihilistic. It also 
overlooks Shankara's own insistence on a positive basis for 
negation. 

(6) That basis can only be the grasp of the substratum* 
reality qualified by appropriate predicative determinants. 

What does all this come to in relation to our problem 
of Nirguna and Saguna ? If the sutra were to bear the 

Nirguna meaning that Shankara ascribes to it, Badarayana 
would stand condemned of a fundamental contradiction. 
But Shankara's elucidation of the sutra and the connected 
text of the Brihadaranyaka discloses gaps and misconstruc¬ 
tions and therefore the sutrakara stands absolved of the 
inconsistency of advocating the conception of Brahman as 
Nirguna. While the commentary is committed to it, the 
original seems to be fairly free. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SRI BHASHYA 


The study of Shankara's commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra, which is the earliest available to us and which 
pre-supposes through its number of references the existence 
of earlier commentaries, establishes the general pattern of 
the sutras and the distribution of the theme through its 
four chapters and quarters in them. There are, of course, 
variations in the reading of some sutras and also in the 
grouping of some of them into Adhikaranas. But the main 
theme of the work and its principal phases seem to have 
been well-established by his time and it goes to his great 
credit that he produced a masterly elucidation of it. He 
read into it a fairly finished system of philosophical thought 
constituting both an interpretation of the upanishads and 
that of reality. 

The system stands developed and justified in terms of 
philosophical reason, though shaped out of the upanishadic 
revelation. That is where Shankara may be said to have 
left the Brahma-sutra standing. In this vedantic monument, 
three doctrines are set forth as ultimate truths. They are 
that (a) Brahman, the absolute reality, the pure conscious¬ 
ness and perfect bliss, is of a nature not to be looked upon as 
a personal Deity, however exalted, with attributes of infinite 
excellence but as an impersonal principle of pure conscious¬ 
ness not to be conceived as characterised or qualified by 
attributes, that (b) the world of our experience made up of 
material entities, subject to time and infected with plurality 
is no reality but a false misconstruction superposed on 
Brahman by a radical cosmic mistake and that (c) the 
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individual spirit or self, is one with the ultimate spirit in its 
essential being and essence and that its individuation, the 
resulting plurality and subjection to the evils of mundane 
life are set up by the same misconstruction of which the 
external world is a phenomenal projection. The inward 
realization of this three-fold truth is the supreme wisdom 
from which dawns man's ultimate spiritual emancipation. 

It came to be realised in the post-Shankara understand¬ 
ing of the Brahma-sutra, that these cardinal doctrines do not 
get propounded in the text of the sutra. As we have 
noticed in our discussion entitled 'Reconsideration' the 
sutras suffer violation of their natural drift and intent under 
this style of doctrinal identification They invite the charge 
of a considerable measure of self-contradiction when so 
interpreted. May be,—it appears natural—that the self- 
contradictions arise by virtue of the commentator's philo¬ 
sophy being forcibly read into them. The entire story of the 
post-Shankara interpretation of the Brahma sutra consists 
of the working out this philosophical discontent with 
Shankara's interpretation and a series of efforts at 
construing the philosophical position of the Brahma-sutra 
without the distinctive tenets of Shankara's Advaita. 

The interval between Shankara and Ramanuja is engaged 
by two commentators, Bhaskara and Yadava Prakasa both 
of whom record their dissent from Shankara and offer on the 
positive side two modes of understanding the philosophy of 
the text with some variations of detail. They are correctly 
designated as representing the Bhedabheda standpoint in 
vedanta. From Shankara's own works we get the infor¬ 
mation that there was an older vedantin by name Bhartr- 
prapancha, with extensive writings on the classics of 
vedanta, advocating a moderate version of Monism incorpo¬ 
rating in itself a provision for real pluralities of existence. 
These two post-Shankara varieties of Bhedabheda revive 
this trend with marked criticism of the intervening unmixed 
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Monism of Shankara with considerable differences between 
themselves in certain details. Bhaskara's commentary on 
the Brahma-sutra is fortunately available and its philosophi¬ 
cal impact is negatively registered by the vehement reactions 
it receives at the hands of the very able interpreters of 
Shankara such as Prakasatman. Yadavaprakasa's works are 
lost. But by the copious references to him and sizable 
extracts from his commentaries preserved in the discussions 
of his position by Ramanuja and his interpreters such as 
Sudarsana Suri and Vedanta-Desika, we gather that he 
commented on the Brahma-sutra, the Bhagavadgita and 
at least some of the major upanishads. His principal views 
can be reconstructed almost wholly without much difficulty. 

We may set down their central philosophical teachings. 
They do not subscribe to the doctrine of an attributeless 
absolute, Nirguna Brahman, and uphold the alternative view 
that the Supreme Being abounds in infinite attributes of 
perfection extolled in the sacred scriptures. They do not 
maintain that the external world, the empirical order of 
existence containing matter, time, space and causation and 
the diverse configurations of these is a stark unreality, a 
delusive appearance engendered by a basic Nescience. On 
these two points Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa are totally 
opposed to Shankara. On the question of the relation of 
the finite self, the Jiva, to Brahman, the infinite spirit, they 
posit a less exclusive principle, describable as Bhedabheda, 
by virtue of which they are to be looked upon as both 
identical and distinct, with a suitable adjustment of 
perspectives. There is neither absolute Monism nor absolute 
Dualism. In the manner of explicating the principle of 
Bhedabheda, Bhaskara and Yadava differ mutually. But it 
is to be remarked that neither the unity nor the difference 
between the two basic entities is a fictitious superimposition. 
They both enter into the final account of reality. So much, 
perhaps, is sufficient for indicating the philosophical position 
of these two intervening vedantic commentators. 
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It is at this stage of vedantic history that Ramanuja 
arrives on the scene. That the outstanding mission of his 
philosophical career was the production of a commentary on 
the Brahma-sutra is recorded in his biographies. It was a 
mission that seems to have been assigned to him by the 
principal preceptor of the tradition which ultimately 
appropriated him as its greatest spokesman. There is no 
doubt that he equipped himself thoroughly for the task, in 
scholarship, philosophical reflection and enlightened and 
enlightening devotion. He has a short gloss on the 
Brahma-sutra, called vedantasara, which just enunciates in 
a connected fashion the meaning of the sutras Though 
short it has enough clarity and sufficiency in itself, and is 
almost equal in dimension to many a commentary composed 
by other Acharyas. A bigger attempt in that direction is 
'Vedanta Deepa', in which the substance of the treatise is 
brought out through a presentation of the arguments of 
each Adhikarana, countering the specific purvapaksha of 
each. As a commentary it is complete in its dialectical 
framework. Yet bigger, rather a massive, commentary on 
the Brahma-sutra is the 'Sri Bhashya’. This is Ramanuja's 
greatest work, the weightiest contribution of his school of 
thought to vedanta and in its literary eminence it is second 
to none in the category of Bhashyas on the Brahma-sutra. 
It is to an understanding of the idea and performance of 
this work that we turn now. 

Ramanuja in his Sri Bhashya sets for himself certain 
fundamental objectives and his work of adequate dimensions 
is a steady and progressive achievement of them. 

(1) He marks the deviations of Shankara's interpreta¬ 
tion from the direct and almost self-evident import of the 
text in the various crucial sections. The deviations, he 
argues, render it self-contradictory. The Brahma-sutra ends 
in a putting together of at least two uncoordinated 
doctrines. Thus there is deviation and the deviation mars 
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the coherence of the philosophy propagated. In this he 
consolidates and completes the criticism of Shankara by the 
previous critics such as Bhaskara. Something by way of an 
explanation of Shankara's procedure is possible. 

In the direction of his interpretation Shankara's motive 
was not to do discredit to the original. On the contrary he 
seems to have aporehended that the straight-forward 
construing of the sutras would be a disservice as it would 
amount to attributing to the Brahma-sutra a philosophy that 
was unsustainable from the standpoint of strict logic. In 
his view the ultimately sound philosophy was of the nature 
of the Advaita he propounded. So in the interests of read¬ 
ing in the sutras a philosophy sounder than what its 
apparent significance yielded, he was adopting the style of 
interpretation he did. Incidentally, what emerged from his 
exegesis would exhibit that the philosophy he advanced had 
its roots in the Brahma-sutra itself. In other words, he was 
at once critical and orthodox in his motivation. An 
additional point of strength would be that the basic 
authority for the sutra, which it endeavours to clarify and 
justify, is the body of the principal upanishads and they, as 
Shankara's commentaries on them seek to demonstrate in 
addition to the demonstration in the course of the Sutra- 
Bhashya itself, are claimed to establish the Shankarite 
version of vedanta. 

In answer to this quite intelligible defence of Shankara, 
Ramanuja undertakes a three-fold task. 

(2) Ramanuja works out a complete examination of the 
view of reality in the interests of which Shankara deviates 
from the straightforward import of the Brahma-sutra, in a 
measure far exceeding anything in that direction by previous 
critics of Shankara in terms of completeness and quality. 
He maintains that it is fallacious to the core. This refutation 
of Shankarite Advaita is one of the major ingredients of 
Sri Bhashya. 





(3) For Ramanuja the philosophy directly following 
from the sutra is imperfectly and poorly sketched by 
Shankara ( for purposes of eventual cancellation by the view 
that he himself upheld. As a matter of fact that philosophy 
properly presented and developed in all its legitimate extent 
and implications, it is asserted by Ramanuja, is an unassail¬ 
able structure impossible of supersession by any philo¬ 
sophy, Shankara's or any other. He undertakes the recon¬ 
struction of it in all its comprehensiveness, depth and 
intricacy. This is another major element in the Sri Bhashya. 

(4) Shankara reads his higher view in the sutras, 
which found themselves on the upanishads, and demon¬ 
strates in the course of his commentary on the sutras how 
the view follows from what the upanishads promulgate in 
their peak declarations, in addition to his demonstration of 
the same in his interpretation of the several upanishads. 
Ramanuja reacts to this exegetical position by an alternative 
interpretation of the upanishadic texts, particularly the ones 
on which Shankara relies most for his specific philosophic 
conception supposedly higher. He also offers a total view 
of all texts and sees in them an integrated view of the 
nature of reality. This twofold exercise of re-interpretative 
philosophising, according to him, sets aside the view of 
Shankara as a misconstruction and erects in its place the 
standpoint he discerns in the sutras as authentically emanat¬ 
ing from the upanishads. The substantiation of the claim 
to the fidelity to upanishads is a further constituent of the 
Sri Bhashya. 

This, in brief, is the statement of Ramanuja's objectives. 
We may sum them up in the following words : 

(1) The detection of deviation from the sutras and the 
consequent attribution of self- contradictory doctrines to the 
author of the Brahma-sutra. 

(2) The examination of the fundamental principles of 
Shankara's vedanta. 



(3) The fuller statement of the philosophical view that 
springs directly from the Brahma-sutra. 

(4) The perfect fidelity of this view to the upanishads, 
the primordial scriptures or vedanta. 


I 

The first objective is partly met in the earlier 
re-consideration to which Shankara's Sutra-Bhashya has 
been subjected. But Ramanuja's decisive and fuller exhi¬ 
bition of the inappropriateness of it in some central contexts 
may be noted. It may also be examined whether Shankara's 
manifest deviations from the drift of the sutras do not make 
the sutras run into serious self-contradictions. 

(a) On the question of the total identity of the Jiva, 
the individual Atman, with Brahman, the Supreme Atman, 
there is hardly a single sutra in support. Throughout the 
first Adhyaya, the sutrakara endeavours in a sustained way 
to prove that the major dialogues and passages in the 
upanishads do not have the purport of teaching the ultimacy 
of prakriti or the jiva but definitely and decisively signify 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. While discussing the relation 
of the individual to Divinity in the second Adhyaya, the text 
enunciates that the Jiva is an # Amsa', 'a part' and that 
Brahman is the whole. The original text runs thus : "The 
jiva is an 'Amsa' of God and not wholly one with Him. 
There is no necessity to take the 'Amsa' as a part and that 
Brahman is just a sum total of such parts". The physical 
categories of part and whole do not apply to the context. 
The proper manner of conceiving a part without bringing in 
physical analogies will engage us later. In the third Adhyaya 
we meet with the problem of relating the cosmos to God-head 
again The older solution referring to the cosmos as a part 
is reiterated. The fourth Adhyaya prescribes meditating on 
Brahman as one's own Atman on the principle that it is the 
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soul of souls. Such meditation is named 'Samradhana' or 
worship in the third Adhyaya, bringing out that what is 
meant is communion or better still adoration and not literal 
self-identification. In the state of release the sutra speaks 
of non-disjunction ’Avibhaga' and that this does not signify 
utter oneness is made clear by the proposition that the 
liberated individual soul does not share the specifically 

divine attributes and functions. "Jagad vyapara-varjam". 

If the sutrakara was propounding a doctrine of identity, 
he would not have laboured to prove the eternal nature of 
the individual, his essential nature as constituted of 
consciousness and so on in the second Adhyaya, for the 
eternal nature of Brahman and its being pure consciousness 
are verities from almost the beginning of the treatise. Thus 
there is actually not a single sutra proclaiming the required 
doctrine of absolute identity of the Jiva and Brahman. 

In the long procession of sutras there is only one sutra 
which can be taken as burdened with this all-important 
dictum. It is worth considering it. 

"Avasthiteh Iti Kasakritsnah". The Adhikarana in 
which the sutra occurs concerns itself with the great 
dialogue of Yajnavalkya with Maitreyi in the Brihadara- 
nyaka. The point under discussion is as to who the Atman 
is, whose glorification is the theme of the dialogue. The 
purvapaksha is that it is the individual self, the Jiva. This 
prima facie supposition is countered very effectively and 
discarded with finality, as it were, by the conclusive eluci¬ 
dation of the upanishadic text by the sutrakara. A residual 
problem remains to be faced In the dialogue some 
characteristics distinctly obtaining in the individual self are 
also spoken of in connection with the Atman under con¬ 
sideration. It is in explanation of this mingling of the 
attributes of the Jiva and Brahman that the sutra 'Avasthiteh 

iti Kasakritsnah* occurs. Shankara interprets it to mean 
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that, in reality, the Supreme Self itself abides as the indi¬ 
vidual self in its eternal essence and hence the description 
of it in terms relevant to the latter is quite proper. There 
is an initial objection to this explanation that the sutrakara 
consistently uses the expression 'Avasthiti' in the sense of 
'abiding in' and not in that of 'abiding as'. There is the 
further more formidable objection that the Siddhanta 
upheld does not refute the purvapaksha but actually 
assimilates it into itself, or rather adopts it, and tends and 
nourishes it so as to convert itself to a superfluity. If such 
is the truth the discussion whether the Atman in thecontext 
is the Jiva or Brahman would have been meaningless and 
more so the conclusion that it is not the Jiva but Brahman. 
The entire significance of the Adhikarana is simply oblite¬ 
rated. 

It seems then that the sutrakara, if he intended to 
advocate the doctrine of Shankarite identity, has shaped 
his treatise in hopeless contradiction to that philosophical 
goal. 

(b) The second major doctrine that Shankara reads in 
the sutras is that the mundane world of experience, the 
external world of matter set in the framework of space and 
time, carrying diverse names and forms and functioning 
through causal connections, is just an order of appearance 
8nd not reality. In traditional terminology it is Mithya, 

unreal, a vivartha, a mispresentation, or a realm of Maya, 
cosmic illusion. It is difficult to discover the basis for this 
conception in the Brahma-sutra. The treatise opens with 
the declaration that Brahman is the ground of the cosmic 
manifold, in all possible states. In the whole of the first 
Adhyaya, this thesis is worked out by a rigorous elucidation 
of the principal dialogues and texts of the upanishads. The 
last sutras of the Adhyaya determine the manner of 
Brahman's causality of the world. The second Adhyaya 
confirms this position by refuting possible objections. 
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scriptural and otherwise and also by a polemical elimination 
of other philosophical accounts of the emergence of the 
world order. The third Adhyaya devoted to the account of 
the pathway to the realization of the Divine, analyses the 
various states of human experience inclusive of transmigra¬ 
tion and rebirth and points to the transcendent glory of 
Brahman, culminating in the formulation of the plan of 
human endeavour, Sadhana, for the attainment of the 
supreme goal of life in Brahman. Naturally ethical, philo¬ 
sophical and meditative aspects of spiritual life get their 
due recognition and prescription in this Adhyaya. The last 
Adhyaya concerns man's final destiny and the ascent to and 
perfection in Brahman. The scheme of Brahma sutra does 
not seem to permit the negation of the world-order as 
unreal. So much will do as bearing upon the plan of 
Brahma-sutra in relation to the doctrine of the illusoriness 
of the world. 

This general statement has to be followed up with a 
discussion of some relevant details. 

From the fundamental definition of Brahman in the 
second sutra down to the final sutra of the first Adhyaya 
there is no hint whatever in the text that Brahman's causal 
role with regard to the cosmos is just a matter of delusive 
projection. That impression is truly overwhelming. The 
second Adhyaya examines rival philosophical schools. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Pancharatra Vaiseshika and Sankhya 
on the specific problem of the coming into being of the 
world. If the world is to be dismissed as a misconstruction 
the Droblem admits of only the simple solution of rejection 
as a pseudo-problem. Shankara himself dismisses 
Sunyavada as unworthy of criticism and elaborately refutes 
the Idealism of Vijnana-vada. The hypothesis of Brahman 
as the cause of the world is maintained through polemics of 
systematic rigour. In all this, the reality of the world does not 
get questioned. After dismissing the Buddhist, Vaiseshika 
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and Sankhya views of world-origination, Shankara seems 
to settle down to the view that Brahman is the causal basis 

of the world. The word Maya is applied only to the dream¬ 
world in the third Adhyaya and not to the totality of the 
empirical world. That with this fund of presupposition that 
Shankara should move on to the doctrine of the unreality of 
the world startles us with its unexpected advent. There are 
only two Adhikaranas (2-1 -6 & 2-1 -9) in the first pada of 
the second Adhyaya where this exit is executed. 

The first sutra in the first of these directs itself to the 
passage in the Chandogya wherein the unity of cause and 
effect is posited. That there is identity of substance 

between the two is understandable in terms of Satkarya- 
vada which commands a great deal in the Brahma-sutra. 
But Shankara's explanation extends beyond this and asserts 
that effect does not exist in so far as it has any point of 
difference from the cause. This non-difference does not 
confine itself to the substantive essence but rules out the 
reality of even adjectival modifications. The word used is 
"Ananyatwam" meaning non-difference. As Shankara under¬ 
stands the non difference as excluding even difference in 
form, property and function, in short, in adjectival condition 
the dictum amounts to a total denial of causation. The 
cause-effect relation entails, as Shankara points out in his 

criticism of Pancharatra, that effect should exhibit some 
difference or Atisaya, from the cause. As that is excluded 
in this conception of total Ananyatwa, the principle of 
causation stands abrogated wholly. This position is fore¬ 
shadowed in Shankara's criticism of the sage Asmarathya 
(1-4-22) on the ground that he entertains somewhat the 
principle of causation. As the world is all along taken as 
the effect of Brahman, this attitude to causation carries the 
denial of the reality of the world. This is the substance of 
this sutra. But the following sutras in the Adhikarana take 
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us by surprise. They all relapse quietly to the straight¬ 
forward Satkaryavada and are quite elaborate in its defence. 
If a thinker intended to repudiate causation and the reality 
of the world conceived as the sum total of Brahman's effect, 
he would not have criticised the other notions of causation, 
would not have admitted and defended strenuously 

Satkaryavada, as Shankara attributes to the sutrakara 
both before and after the sutra under discussion. The 
procedure imports to the text enormous incongruity. It 
seems, as if, the view of the unreality of world is made to 
storm into the Brahma-sutra unsettling the intellectual 
coherence of the work and brings it down to a state of 
chaos. 

The second Adhikarana (2-1-9) in this context raises a 
serious philosophical issue and is not tied down to any one 
text of the scripture. It takes the whole philosophy of the 
upanishads as its range of reference and focuses itself on 
an important problem of how Brahman causally issues into 
the world. The purvapaksha raises a fundamental question. 
Does the whole of Brahman without any uninvolved residue 
become the world ? If it does, it is exhausted in the world ; 
nothing remains in it transcending the cosmic manifold. 
The infinite loses itself in the finite totality. If it does 
become the world in a part of itself, Brahman is to be 
conceived as a composite entity, subject to disintegration 
and all its consequences. There are three alternatives, 
strictly speaking. (1) Brahman in its entirety becomes the 
world. (2) Only a part of Brahman gets released for the 
formation of the world. (3) Brahman remains eternally 
what it is and beyond all causal self-transformation. The 
first alternative implies the sacrifice of transcendence, a 
vital aspect of the Absolute. On the second alternative, 
Brahman is no indivisible unity but only a composite entity 
hardly rising beyond the composite products of material 
existence. 
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The Siddhanta on Shankara's showing rejects the first 
two alternatives however the scriptures might speak of 
Brahman becoming the world. There is no transformation 
of it into the world either in its totality or partially. The 
concept of the self-evolution of Brahman in creation is a 
phenomenal one and has no noumenal objectivity. Hence, 
in reality, there is no origination of the world out of the 
Absolute and therefore there is no world at all in a serious 
metaphysical sense, for it being not self-explanatory, can 
be real only on condition of accountability in causal terms. 

Can this be squared with the entire tenor and predomi¬ 
natingly parinama-orientation of the Brahma-sutra ? The 
sutrakara rejects the objection centred on the supra-cosmic 
status and indivisibility of Brahman, by the simple decla¬ 
ration 'Srutestu SabdamoolatwaV (2-1-27) and also on the 
strength of analogy of the Jivatman setting up diverse 
presentations in the dream-experience keeping intact its 

unbroken integrity of being, "Atmani chaivam vichitrascha 
he" (2-1-28). He just enunciates the basic principle that 
spirit, human or Divine, can go into severality of self- 
expression without breaking up its central self-identity. 

The paramatman being accessible to human understanding 
only through Revelation should be construed in accordance 
with its deliverance and should not be objected to or 
supported in terms of mundane and empirical categories. 
While the sutrakara's stand, as interpreted by Shankara 
himself, is in defence of the idea of Brahman going into the 
formation of the world on the autonomous authority of 
sruti and analogies in the life of the i ndividual, Shankara in 
his comments on sutra (2-1-27) goes beyond the sutrakara 
and flatly denies the reality of Bral man s causality of the 
world, a strange enough procedure which does not demolish 
the purva-paksha but succumbs to it. The thesis that 
Brahman is the root of the cosmos, wh ch dominates the 
whole of the Brahma-sutra, starting from the opening 
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definition of the Supreme Being, is given up without a 
struggle and the purvapaksha stands supreme in complete 

triumph. On the ground of either 'Savayavatwa' or ‘Kritsna 

prasakti', the critic objects to the 'Karanatwa' of Brahman 
and Shankara admits the logic of the argument and with¬ 
draws the affirmation of 'Karanatwa'. No greater harakiri 
can be attributed to the author of the sutra. It is on this 
travesty of interpretation that the negation of the world's 
reality is founded. 

(c) The third major conception which is ascribed to the 
sutrakara by Shankara, which he regards as the ultimate point 
of view about Brahman is that of Nirguna Brahman. The term 
Nirguna or its equivalents Nirvisesha and Nirdharmaka do 

not figure anywhere in the text of B^darayana. This is a minor 
linguistic point When the entire group of sutras forming 
the first Adhyaya are scrutinised, we are amazed by the 
uniform adoption of a certain procedure. The Adhyaya, we 
know, is devoted to Samanvaya, to the demonstration that 
all the philosophically weighty dialogues and passages of 
the upanishads proclaim the reality of Brahman in its 
splendour and that not one of them signify anything lower 
in the ontological scale, such as Prakriti or Jiva. In 
Adhikarana after Adhikarana, some lower category, or 
prakriti itself or the Jiva is posed by the purvapaksha as the 
subject of a particular text of one of the principal upanishads 
and the sutrakara establishes the erroneousness of such 
a construction on the ground of the attributes affirmed in 
the text which can characterise only Brahman and nothing 
lower. It is on the strength of the characteristics predi¬ 
cated that the identity of the subject as Brahman is 
determined. Such a procedure is incompatible in principle, 
with the concept of Nirguna Brahman. Nirguna means 
'bereft of qualities', Nirvisesha means 'not particularised by 
distinguishing characteristics' and Nirdharmaka means 
'attributeless* ? The procedure rules out the conception 
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sought to be ascribed to the sutra. Even verbally the 
position is made to stand out prominently. 


Antah Taddharmopadesat* 

1-1-21 

'Vivakshita Gunopapatteh* 

1-2-2 

'Viseshanachcha' 

1-2-12 

'Sukha visistabhi Dhanadwa' 

'Antaryamyadhi Daivadhilokadikeshu 

1-2-15 

Taddharma-Vyapadesat' 

1-2-19 

'Adrsyadi gunoka Dharmokteh' 

1-2-22 

'Dharmopapattescha' 

1 —3—8 


An interpretation doing violence to this drift of the 
sutras in the first Adhyaya can only be a result of a philo¬ 
sophy for which the subject-predicate categorisation or that 
of substance-quality is untenable. That philosophy will 
engage us when we take up the discussion of Ramanuja's 
criticism of the Shankarite Advaita in its metaphysical 
aspect. The immediate fact of the textual situation is that 
the sutrakara does not seem to be a follower of that 
school of thought. 

The second Adhyaya goes all the way in support of 
Brahman with attributes The triumphant declaration of 
the chapter seems to lie in the sutra 'Serve Dharmopapatteh* 
2-1-36. The sutra asserts that Brahman is the ultimate 
ground of the universe as it possesses in abundance all the 
attributes implied in such ontological ultimacy. 

The third Adhyaya deals with the states of Jiva in the 
first and half of the second pada. The later part of the 
second pada is of very great importance for the point at 
issue and we will come to it at the end of this brief survey. 
The third pada is devoted to the differentiation and integra¬ 
tion of the Vidyas or meditations prescribed in the upani- 
shads on the ground of the attributes of Brahman affirmed 
in them. In the first place meditation itself is of a lower 
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order of discipline in Advaita. The consideration of 
attributes in their connection can be relevant only to the 
supposedly lower concept of Brahman as Saguna. This is 
the general characterisation of fhis pada by Shankara himself 
(3-3-SujI). It is true that this estimate of the pada is a 
little compromised in that the pada considers some sections 
of the upanishads, which Shankara generally cites as 
propounding Nirguna Brahman such as the ones speaking of 
Akshara in Mundaka and the Btihadaranydka (3-3-33). The 
sutrakara seems to unify the Dahara Vidya of the Chandogya 
with that |n Brihadaranyaka. But Shankara distinguishes 
the two on the ground that the first concerns Saguna 
Brahman, while the latter is devoted to Nirguna Brahman 
(3^3-Su. 39). There are‘elements of Saguna-vidya in the 
Brthadaranyaka passage also and Shankara explains them 
away. Further, there is a significant declaration under 
sutra (3-3-11) that in every contemplation of Brahman the 
' fundamental and pervasive characteristics (Oharma) such as 
blrss, absolute consciousness, omnipresence and being the 
Atman of all,' must be taken as qualifying the substantive. 
This is the language suited to Saguna Brahman but the 
characteristics are such that they cannot be confined only 
: tojhe Saguna. In general, it is safe to conclude that with 
it minor exceptions in Shankara's own commentary, noticed 
' ^bove, the pada as a whple stands fitted Xo the Saguna 
. level of thinking and bears out Shankara's reading of its 
_ purport. But how to reconcile the fact of. the .longest pada 
in Brahmasufra being concerned with Saguna Brahman with 
the lower status attached to it by Shankara ? The bulk of 
the Saguna material seems contrary to the meaning that 
Shankara ascribes to the sutrakara. 5i ■ 

The fourth Adhyaya hardly contains anything, except 
one or two doubtful renderings, in support of Nirguna 
Bjahman. , It is replete with the eschatology of salvation, 

♦ . excluding the first twelve sutras, inconsistent with the idea, 
c^f Moksha going with,that of Nirguna, Brahman. The. final 
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guffa even„..according to Stiankara ,himself* relates to the 
attainment of Saguna Brahman. 

Such is the‘total impression of the spirit and working 
out of the Brahma-sutra a* seen by Ramanuja in connection 
with the doctrine of Nirguna Brahman. We have reserved 
for consideration one (5) Adhikarana in the second pada 
of the third Adhyaya wherein this fundamental 
question is discussed in the sutra, according tp Shankara. 
In the course of the first pada and the preceding Adhi- 
karanas in the second pada of the third Adhyaya, the 
sutraK,ara ; discusses the, nature and infirmities . of the 
Jivatrngn in the. three states and points out how he 
tjampQcarily gets hia outer experiences quieted and enjoys 
the spell of relapse into the paramatman in states such as 
deep sleep. Such is Shankara's understanding of the text 
so far. In this Adhikarana, he holds that the intrinsic 
nature of that paramatman is taken up for exact determi¬ 
nation. The necessity for such a determinationariies fibm 
the two*fold account of Brahman in the vedantic scriptures. 

f 

One s"et speaks of it as Savisesha-linga, as characterised by 
adjectival determinants. Another set takes it as Nirvisesha- 
" lih^a, as devoid of such determinate characterisation. Both 
cannot be admitted, without contradiction. It may be 
contended that Such variations in Brahman may be due to 
‘ external conditions or adjuncts affecting it. This is an 
impossible contingency. In the first place adjuncts cannot 
Subvert the intrinsic nature of an entity. At best it can 
engender an illusion to that effect. Secondly, all the 
possible external conditions or adjuncts are essentially 
unreal, for everything other than Brthman is a projection 
of mere Nescience. Hence a choic between .th^se two 
opposed modes of conceiving must be m^ade. The choice 
,, can only be the alternative that in reality Brahman is tn- 
e determinate in respect of predication, .such 05 form, attribute 
and function, for in all upanishadic texts purporting to set 
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forth the essential nature of Brahman, it is so declared. 
The sutra has to be split into two component parts, i.e.— 

'na Sthanatopi parasya ubhaya lingarrT and 

'Sarvatra hi' meaning— 

"In spite of location, the Higher Atman cannot have 
both the nature (of being determinate and indeterminate)" 
and "for everywhere the texts declare it (to be indetermi¬ 
nate)". Such is the substance of the sutra on Shankara's 
interpretation. 

The criticism of this interpretation can be far-reaching 
and intricate. We will do well to take up the major objec¬ 
tions to the position from the Ramanujite standpoint. That 
there are the two opposed conceptions of Brahman, Savi- 
sesha and Nirvisesha, is nowhere posited in the Brahma- 

sutra. Shankara prefaces his commentary on Ananda 

Mayadhi Karana (1-1-5) with its formulation but does not 
work it out in the rest of his commentary on the first 
Adhyaya. In the present context, after dealing with the 
states of the individual self, waking, dream, deep sleep and 
swoon, how suddenly the concept of the two-fold mode of 
understanding crops up for consideration remains inexpli* 
cable. There is a break in the trend of discussion with this 
sutra. If the sutra were to take up the discussion whether 
Brahman, indwelling in all that exists, including the indivi¬ 
dual, is also subject to the infirmities of states, that would 
be a legitimate line of enquiry. The expressions Savisesha- 
linga and Nirvisesha-linga are taken as explanatory of 
'ubhaya-linga* of the sutra, a wholly extraneous imposition. 
The term Tinge*, means an inferential mark, or a characteri¬ 
stic attribute, or a feature indicative of the nature of the 
entity which it qualifies. In other words,'linga' itself signi¬ 
fies a determining attribute. To speak of an attribute 
probative of attributelessness is a contradiction in terms. 
That the upanishads speak of Brahman as Savisesha hardly 
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needs proof and every school of upanishadic interpretation 
admits it. That alternative is set aside without any argument 
whatever. That they do speak of Brahman as Nirguna or 
Nirvisesha or Nirdharmaka also is in need of the strongest 
demonstration. The passages that Shankara cites as 
illustrative of this mode of understanding Brahman hardly 
rise beyond negating of it the properties of physical existence 
and the imperfections of the finite individual. There is no 
straightforward affirmation of Brahman's indeterminateness, 
Nirviseshatwa, qualitylessness, Nirdharmakatwa. Even the 
celebrated 'Neti, Neti' dictum cannot be made to yield this 
import. The sruti cannot validly deny of Brahman what 
itself ascribes to it. In the present passage it attributes to 
Brahman, two forms, Murta and Amurta, gross and subtle. 
That these are forms of Brahman is the characterisation of 
that principle by the sruti itself. For it to negate them 
would be an absurd self-stultification. What 'Neti, Neti, 
could mean is just that these forms do not exhaust all the 
forms and attributes that Brahman could take in as its 
predicates. What follows 'Neti, Neti' brings out its purport 
decisively. It affirms that "there is nothing else surpassing 
Brahman", as it is "the reality of realities". Thus (a) the 
negative propositions, in general, proclaim the transcendence 
of Brahman, untouched by the limitations of the finite reals 
and (b) are to be construed in conjunction with the attir- 
mative glorifications of that supreme principle and (c) that 
the plenitude of its perfection exceeds human powers of 
comprehension and utterance. 

The upshot of all this can be put in these statements : 

(1) The preceding part of the third Adhyaya does not 
lead to and necessitate the following discussion of the 
'Ubhaya-linga' as Shankara identifies it. 

(2) The interpretation of 'Ubhaya-linga' as 'Savisesha- 
linga' and 'Nirvisesha-linga* is arbitrary without any basis 
in the sutras. 
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(3) The rejection of 'Sevisesha-fingd' is not reasoned 

out. 

' ‘ • . > • • -V 

(4) The notion of a Minga\ determining attribute, M 
signifying the cancellation of all attributes in Nirvisesha- 
linga is a self-contradiction. The 'I i n g a' itself is a 
'Visesha'. 

(5) The interpretation of 'Sarvatra hi', that all*?the , 
vedantic scriptures speak of Brahman as Nirvisesha is- 
wholly false, in addition to the sutras furnishing no clue as r' 
to what such universal support is claimed. The whole 
procedure is an unconscionable inflation of the meaning of 
the sutra, with enormous extraneous matter. It Vs aptly 

labeled as 'Nifankusa-Adhyahara-Samrajya'. 1 

It appears sufficient to have taken note of these three 
lines of the Ramanujite polemics against Shankara's inter¬ 
pretation of the Brahma-sutra. These concern the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Advaita. On points following from r 
these, there are many other differences between Shankara 
and Ramanuja and Ramanuja is critical of the former's 
position as could be expected. The second order and f 
derivative polemics may be passed over, as it is naturally 
dejjucible. The conclusion may be hazarded that for 
Ramanuja Shankara's exposition of the Brahma-sutra errs in, 
its deviations such as the major instances considered above 
and the deviations are rot merely insupportable in them- . 
selves but the reconstruction of the philosophy af the. 
Brahma-sutra in the hands of Shankara renders it grievously 
inconsistent and divided within itself. This is a harsh 
criticism but Ramanuja considers it logically inescapable. 

Ved$nta ; D^sika remarks "Sareeraka panchamadhaye ( 
Nirgunam .Avibhutikam... paribhashikam Brahma pratip^dyalJ 
tarn". 2 The performance of this .critical labour is the f irst 

* ' ' ■ -T- 

1. Srutaprakasika-Adhyaya-lll, Pada-2, Adhikarana-5’. 

2. Satadushini-Chapter 66. -* f * 
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of the objectives that Ramanuja set for himself in his Sri 
Bhashya. 

We are to turn now to the other tasks that the Sri 
Bhashya attempts to accomplish. 

The foregoing discussion along wit/?, what has £een 
set forth under 'Reconsideration' has the decisive impact 
on the study of the Brahme-sufra under Shankara's guidance. 
The impression produced is that Shankara's commentary is 
not as close to the original as it could be and the result is 
that the sutras under this interpretation suffer incoherence. 

There is one important line of reflection on this 
scholastic situation Jt may be argued that tHe sutras jun.de.r- ? 
stood as they stand do not rise to a tenable level as phi|p- 
sophy and Shankara's interpretation read in them, though 
appearing forced and deviating in certain respects, puts 
them, to the service of a really higher philosophical stand¬ 
point. That standpoint is the system of Advaita that the, 
cojnmentator propounds. Exegetical anomalies constitute 
a minor deficiency, when philosophical stature and sound¬ 
ness are secured thereby. When Thibaut, after an elaborate 
examination of Shankara's work, came to the conclusion that 
it cannot be taken as representing the true meaning of the 
sulras, he was accused of 'philosophical incompetenty'. 

It is in this circumstance that Ramanuja's critical exarhi- f 
nation of the philosophy of Shankara's Advaita gains great ' • 
significance This critical part of Sri Bhashya is one of the 
central objectives of Ramanuje. To this part of the work \Are 
must devote some considerations ’ 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SRI BHASHYA 

(continued) 


We have discovered in some detail that Shankara's 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutra deviates from the 
fundamental drift and even the actual wording of sutras 
whether we subject his commentary to an independent 
examination or view it in the light of Ramanuja's critical 
review of it. These deviations involve the philosophy 
ascribed to the sutra in considerable inconsistency of a 
serious nature. Now the problem is to see whether the 
philosophy in the interests of which these interpretative 
anomalies have been risked is tenable in itself as philosophy. 
If it is. the misinterpretations would have a worthwhile 
philosophical motivation, though they would remain as 
insupportable exegesis. There would be a philosophical 
gain, whatever the merits of the scholastic performance. 

It is in this context of appreciating the philosophical 
position of Shankara, disregarding his interpretative 
exercises of controversial value, that the criticism of 
Ramanuja merits attention. Ramanuja, apart from exposing 
the flaws in the interpretation of sutras, concerns himself 
deeply and comprehensively with the philosophy propoun¬ 
ded. It is this philosophical criticism of Shankara's thought 
with which we have to engage ourselves in this discussion. 

In the exposition of Ramanuja's polemics, we have to 
note two findings of importance. 

(1) In Ramanuja's presentation of the Advaitic thesis 
and his criticism, there is a clear demarcation between the 
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philosophical argument and scriptural substantiation. Hence 
the isolation of the purely rationalistic substance of Advaita 
offers no difficulty. This separation of philosophical 
elements from exegetical material is clearly maintained both 
in the Mahapurvapaksha, the statement of Advaita and the 
Mahasiddhanta, its refutation. Apart from this pivotal part 
of Sri Bhashya concerning Advaita, the same clear-cut 
distinction between philosophy and scriptural authority is 
maintained in all the other less voluminous treatments of 
the issue in Sri Bhashya. 

(2) Ramanuja directs his criticism fundamentally and 
directly on Shankara, whom he does not name, but does 
not fail to take into account other Advaitins of great 
stature, such as Mandana, Padmapada, Sureswara, Vimuk- 
tatman, Vachaspati Misra and Prakasatman, who have 
contributed to the building of the mighty edifice of the 
Advaitic doctrine. The position attacked is taken in its 
fullness of formulation including these great elucidations 
and supplementations. The cardinal principles of Advaita are 
brought out in systematic development in the Mahapurva¬ 
paksha and are similarly examined in faultless logical 
sequence in the Mahasiddhanta. It is necessary to go 
through these discussions in their essentials, in order to 
understand Ramanuja's critical survey of Advaita. It is to 
be remembered that no theological or exegetical issues are 
brought into this course of dialectic. Only problems of 
metaphysics and epistemology occupy the forefront of 
consideration. 


I 

(a) The concept of Reality or Brahman as what is with¬ 
out any qualitative specification, is manifestly the 
foundational affirmation of Shankara's standpoint 
in vedanta. It is to this concept that Ramunja addresses 
himself at the very commencement of his polemics. The 
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rest of the doctrines of Shankara, 1 pertaining to the 
phenomenal character of the physical universe and the total 
identity of the individual self with the absolute spirit spring 
from the notion of Brahman as 'Nlrvisesha' or 'Nirguna' 
meaning undetermined or uncharacterised by attributes. 

If the ultimate principle is such, inquiry into the 
evidences which could establish it as such is perfectly 
legitimate. Could it be perceptual experience, reasoning, 
scriptural testimony or even one's own inner experience of 
the self as self ? Not one of these methods of knowing is 
of avail for this purpose. Normal perception is sensuous 
cognition of objects with sensuous properties. 'Nirvikalpaki 
Pratyaksha' or indeterminate perception is the beginning of 
this finished perception and bears within itself the qualita¬ 
tive determinations in an incipient form to be unfolded into 
explicitness as the perceptual process advances to self¬ 
completion. Inference concerns entities in which conse¬ 
quent attributes are discerned on the strength of the 
attributes discovered in them in the basal cognition, 
through the universal and necessary connection between 
the two sets of attributes. Inference, thus ascribes to its 
datum a two fold set of characteristics. Verbal testimony 
functions with terms, propositions and discourses, all 
of which have significance in so far as the reality to which 
they refer, bears within itself corresponding qualities and 
relations. So much is almost conceded in the Advaitic 
dictum that Brahman is not amenable to speech. What may 
be named 'inner experience' of the self-in itself needs 
interpretation in order to gain probative value. Such 
identification of its import must base itself on the features 
of the self authentically disclosed in this experience, for 
purposes of discarding false renderings of the experience. 
In other words, wrong lines of making out the Content of 
the experience can be excluded only by reference to the 
authentic particulars in the experience. An 'unparticula¬ 
rised' experience can hardly enable the experiencer to get 
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)vef the errors of 'parfldularizatiOn'. In reality this is only a 
question of choosing the right determination of the real and 
lot that of choosrhg between determinateness in terms of 
:haracterisfics and indeterminateness. The substance of 
;he argument is that, if the ultimate metaphysical principle. 
Brahman, is 'Nirvisesha', no recognised mode of knowing 
ar one's own 'self-experience', can establish its reality. 
The epistemological failure converts it into a fictitious 
supposition.. The commentator of Ramanuja, Sudarsana 
Suri, mentions three types of attributes which must be 
necessarily admitted. If an entity is misconstrued, the 
grasp of the attribute or attributes, leading to the removal 
af this misconstruction is necessary. Brahman is affirmed 
as one and timeless, and as of the nature of consciousness 
and these are characterisations of Brahman. Even if they 
are? negatively conceived, thdre is no denying that they 
function as determinations of Brahman. Further, any asser¬ 
tion about the nature of Brahman, even if it be an assertion 
of its attributelessness, must be grounded in some essential 
and real basis in that. 

^The character on whose basis errors are corrected, the 
character which serves as the ground for establishing 
further consequent characteristics and such characteristics 
themselves are to be inescapably admitted. They are listed 

by Sudarshana Suri, as 'Nirasaka', 'Sadhya' and 'Sadhana' 
D harm a s ;' 

(4>) From this basic criticism of the notion of reality 
as 'Nirvisesha', we may proceed to the next issue. 
The philosophy of Shankara is deeply engaged in 
the refutation of the very notion or category of 'Bheda' 
or difference. With that dialectically demolished, the idea 
of Brahman as difference-less in the sense of being without 
internal distinctions (Swagata - Bheda) of the nature of 
substance and attribute, without differences qualifying 
members of the same genus (Sajateeya Bheda) and without 
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differences marking off an object from all else that fells 
outside its genus (Vijateeya Bheda) would stand vindicated. 
Though the general position is upheld by Shankara, part of 
the dialectic in its support is furnished by Mandana-Misra, 
which is appropriated by all the post-Shankara writers of 
the school. 

The argument is three-fold : 

(1) Perceptual apprehension, in so far as it is perce¬ 
ptual, is just the cognition of the object in its positive 
nature and the differentiation of it from all else is a matter 
of later post-perceptual imposition. 

(2) Adopting the language of substance and attribute, 
it is impossible to locate difference appropriately. It 
cannot be the substance, for it involves reference to 
correlatives, to entities from which the substance under 
consideration ditfers, while the substance is a positive 
something which has to be apprehended independent of 
correlatives and prior to the reference to the correlatives. 
It cannot be an attribute, for that would be admitting a 
difference between the substance and attribute end to 
invoke a difference of this nature to support attribution of 
difference to a substance would land the explanation in an 
endless regress. 

(3) The third argument is to be found in the writings 
of Shankara himself. Reality is that which is abiding and 
knows no sublation. Things which differ among themselves 
cancel one another when thought traverses across them. 
Mutual sublation marks the members of a series constituting 
a multiplicity. The non-sublatable and all-penetrating 
universal essence is the only reality. 

Ramanuja meets this dialectical attack on the category 
of difference in a straightforward manner and his rebuttal 
runs on these lines : 
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(1) Perception of an object in its positive character 
lays the foundation, as it were, for all subsequent differen¬ 
tiation, which comes to be made by the percipient 
as and when later experience brings in correlatives or 
counter-entities within the range of his experience. There 
is no imposition of difference in later experience but only 
elaboration. The negative element in differentiation is just 
an explication of the distinctness of the datum apprehended 
in the initial perception. 

(2) The substantive factor as such does not entail 
reference to correlatives but when its full implication is 
grasped, such a reference is called for and does take place. 
What starts as a non-relative datum unfolds its relativity 
with its unfoldment in the course of advancing experience. 
Difference can be an attribute also, without involving an 
infinite regress. Even as consciousness is self-revelatory 
and also illumines its objects, difference can differentiate 
its substantive locus and also differentiate itself from it. It 

is described as 'Swapara-Nirvahaka*. 

(3) The basic error of this adverse evaluation of 
difference according to Ramanuja is that it confuses between 
diversity and contradiction. When a presentation is taken 
as A in a particular context and with reference to it in the 
same context, a judgment arises that it is not A, this is a 
case of sheer contradiction. What is subjected to this 
contradiction is to be dismissed as false. But if A predicat¬ 
ed of a subject in one experiential context is predicated of 
its subject in a different context, it is a case of no contradic¬ 
tion but simple difference or diversity. Many a contradiction 
gets resolved by discerning a division in the objective 
occasions of predication- One is reminded of a recent 
philosopher's remark that distinction is not contradiction. 
Sudarsana Suri commenting on Ramanuja's argument, 

correctly observes that 'Badha' is not the same as 
'Agrahana'. 
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Contradiction ablates the contradicted judgment but 
diveisitjes pf judgment may add to and enhance Joital 
appreciation of the, objective situation ; Argument r fipm 
this critique of diversity to an exclusive Monism-is*a gnjs- 
application of the criterion of non-contradiction. , j 

(c) The next phase of the Advaitic argucnept as 
represented in the Mahapurvapaksha of Sri Bhashya consists 
of a very important proposition. It is maintained that, as 
no difference of any kind, is attributable to ultimate reality, 
there can be no difference between being and consciousness. 
The two are not two aspects or dimensions of the single 
reality but are indissolubly and indistinguishabJy one. No 
being is conceivable which is not consciousness and no 
consciousness is of the nature of non-being. Many grounds 
may be adduced to support this position such as the inexpli¬ 
cability of the relation between consciousness and its object 
as being. It is plain enough that consciousness is being 
but that all being is consciousness is not so evident. That 
being may be in one form consciousness and in another form 
it may not be so, would be importing into it internal distinc¬ 
tions, which are negated by the generaf dialectical 
negation of the very category of difference. Consciousness 
is constitutive of the 'is-Ytess' of what is. This position is 
argued out by Shankare in his interpretation of the Btahlfta- 
sutra (3 2-11). r ’ 

Ramanuja's refutation of this position follows directly 
from his defence of the category of difference and diversity. 
Being is the object of consciousness, even if it is the being 
of consciousness that is under consideration and conscious¬ 
ness is the awareness of being The subject-object relation 
is an intelligible aspect of reality and no inscrutable.pheno¬ 
menon to be dismissed as a fictitous fabrication -The 
relation seems to invade as we shall see even the ultimate 
nature of consciousness. The nature of consciousness is y an 
important theme in all vedantic discussion. 
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Two points seem to be well-established. Whatever 
else in our experience and commonsense may admit of a 
possible negation, consciousness is an undenial fact. What 
could negate it must itself be an expression of conscious¬ 
ness. The reality of consciousness needs no proof but is 
self-proved It is a self-luminous or self-establishing 
principle: There have been schools of Indian philosophy 
which did not recognize this uniqueness of consciousness. 
But vedanta, of all schools, counter the position, for in¬ 
stance. of Kumarila's version of Meemamsa and Nyaya- 
vaiseshika on this question and maintain that consciousness 
has intrinsic certitude. It testifies to its existence. That 
the reality of consciousness is inescapable and that reality 
is self-probative are the two aspects of the foundational 
character of consciousness. 

This idea of the self-luminosity, of Swayam Prakasatwa' 
receives different interpretations at the hands of Shankara 
and Ramanuja. 

For Shankara consciousness is substantive in character. 
If is ever self-luminous in the sense of being immediately 
evident without ever being an object. For Ramanuja, on 
the other hand, it is an eternal attribute of the conscious 
self or knower, presenting itself to the self, without the aid 
of any other consciousness, when it presents an object to 
the cognitive awareness of the self. The self is aware of 
itself in its essential nature. The object is not aware of 
itself but becomes the object of the awareness of the self, 
when illumined by the consciousness belonging to the self. 
In the process of bringing the object within the range of the 
self's awareness, consciousness itself also comes to be 
directly apprehended by the self, without any other mediat¬ 
ing factor. The self is the subject cognizing itself. It is 
subject and object fused into self-identity by virtue of self- 
awareness. The external object is only an object. The 
mediating factor between the two is consciousness, which 
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objectifies the object and also itself to the self at the 
moment of the self knowing the object. In the words 1 of a 

later clarification, the self is PranVata, Pramana and Premeya. 
Consciousness is Pramana and Prameya. The external 

object is only Prameya. The self-evidence of consciousness 
does not signify self-consciousness, nor that it is never an 
object, but only that while revealing the object to the self, 
it reveals itself also directly without any further mediation. 
It is not true that it is no object of apprehension, for it 
becomes an object of self's apprehension when any 
apprehension takes place. Therein lies its self-luminosity. 

The self-luminosity of consciousness is only in relation 
to the self which is conscious and that only when the latter 
is conscious of an object There is no self-luminosity 
unrelated to the conscious self and unrelated to the mani¬ 
festing of an object to the self. This nature of conscious¬ 
ness does not exclude the possibility of consciousness 
becoming an object to other centres of consciousness and 
to the same centre when it is disengaged from the contempla¬ 
tion of the object, to which the consciousness in question 
pertains. What is surprising is that this explanation is in¬ 
advertently risked by so acute an exponent as Chitsukha in 
his Tattwapradeepika 2 . 

It is worthwhile repeating that on the Advaitic view, a 
self other than consciousness is not posited. Consciousness 
is not conscious of itself as that would amount to internal 
distinction of subject and object and that it is never an 
object of another consciousness. For Ramanuja the self is 
the locus of consciousness, it is aware of itself and 
also aware of the consciousness through which it becomes 
conscious of objects. From this it follows that conscious- 

1. Varadanarayana Bhattaraka. Quoted by Vedanta Desika in Jiva- 
parichcheda in Nyaya-Siddhanjana. 

2. Nirnaya-Sagara edition-page 20. 
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ness is knowable to the self immediately whenever it is 
operative and is knowable to itself retrospectively also and 
to other possible centres of consciousness. 

(d) From this position the Mahapurvapaksha, represent¬ 
ing Advaita, proceeds in the Sri Bhashya to deduce another 
important consequence. Consciousness is non-temoral in 
character in the sense of being free from mutations. The 
root of all mutation is that the object under consideration 
must originate in time, from which event follows all subse¬ 
quent modifications. Origin is something that pre-supposes 
the anterior non-existence of what originates. The 
awareness of non-existence of that which is supposed to be 
non-existent must be within the range of conscious 
reference, in relation to which alone, the non-existence 
could be conceived. Hence consciousness must be there 
for its non-existence to be cognized. Hence its non¬ 
existence can never be even conceived The inconcei¬ 
vability of anterior non existence precludes the possibility 
of the origin of consciousness being understandable. With 
origin denied thus atl the following modifications have to 
be denied. 

This is the first wing of the argument. The second one 
conceding that consciousness itself may be supposed to 
cognize its anterior non-existence, brings out the patent 
absurdity of consciousness negating its own existence in 
the awareness of its non-existence. The criticism brings 
forward the idea already established in support of the 
knowability of consciousness by its own centre and other 
possible knowers. Further, in reply to the second wing of 
the argument, it is urged that the contradiction involved in 
consciousness cognizing its own non-existence arises on the 
untenable assumption that the object of cognition must be 
universally contemporaneous with the cognition. The time 
of cognition cannot delimit the temporal dimensions of the 
object. The Advaitin admits the Pramana named Anupa- 



labdhi, by which the non-existence of something can be 
validly ascertained on the basis of its non-observation and 
that Pramana can very well establish the non-existence 
under question. Hence the anterior non-existence of 
consciousness is conceivable without any contradiction. 
From this it follows that the origin of consciousness is a 
possibility. The further position implied that impossibility 
of origin serves to establish the impossibility of all subse¬ 
quent mutations is also untenable. The anterior non¬ 
existence has no beginning, according to all schools that 
recognize it and it has an end. If something positive is 
wanted, to illustrate the point Avidya or Nescience posited 
by Advaita, as beginningless and also positive, subject to 
termination, serves the purpose strikingly. What begins 
may well be abiding as Moksha is conceived to be It may 
be remarked that the core of this argument of Advaita is 
there in Shankara's Sutra-Bhashya (2-3-3) and it re-appears 
elaborated in later Advaitic works, most fully in the Ista- 
Siddhi of Vimuktatman. 

(e) From the unoriginated nature of consciousness, 
the Advaitic purvapaksha argues that the entity that con¬ 
sciousness is must be indivisibly one. The indivisibility 
may be both division from other entities and internal distinc¬ 
tion in its own nature. It sounds a strange argument to 
prove the falsity of plurality on the ground of the timeless 
eternality of consciousness. But the strangeness disappears 
when we remember Shankara arguing to the effect-status of 

Akasa on the ground that it permits of division (Br-Su-2-3-7) 
and his criticism of Rationalistic and Pasupata Theism that 
by distinguishing God and the world it destroys the non- 
temporality of God (2-2-41). The principle enunciated is 
that spatial, temporal and substantial finitudes and 
infinitudes go together logically. 

The Mahasiddhanta of Ramanuja refutes this position, 
first of all, by pointing to the fallacious nature of the proof 
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of the non-temporality of consciousness. It then refutes 
the logical connection assumed between temporality and 
plurality. There are three kinds of division possible. A 
thing may be divided from what belongs to another kind 
altogether. It may be differentiated from members of its 
own kind, by reason of some speciality within its own kind. 
It may be internally distinguishable by virtue of its own 
aspects, in terms of substantive nature and qualities. Not 
one of them can be validly negated of the pure and eternal 
consciousness posited in Advaita. The Atman of the nature 
of consciousness differs from, rather is radically opposed to, 
the physical adjuncts such as the body and senses. In fact 
the Brahma-sutra Bhashya of Shankara starts with an 
emphatic declaration of the transcendent distinction of the 
Vishayi, the subject, from the Vishaya, the object. That 
the object is eventually pronounced to be a mere illusion or 
superimposition does not alter the situation. The distinc¬ 
tion stands transferred to the plane of the substratum and 
superimposition. The principle or mechanism of super¬ 
imposition is itself to be totally differentiated from the basic 
reality of consciousness. Nor can the distinctions among 
the various expressions or manifestations of consciousness 
be denied. It is on the ground of such distinctions in 
consciousness rooted in ther objects that Shankara refutes 
the subjectivism of Vijnanavada (Br.-Su.-2-2-28). To 
admit a pure transcendent consciousness as other than the 
empirical and object-conditioned consciousness is itself an 
admission of two different kinds of consciousness. Internal 
distinctions are unavoidable To consciousness are attri¬ 
buted characteristics that are not the same as the import of 
the concept of consciousness. For instance, Advaita itself 
ascribes to consciousness, properties such as being the seat 
of knowledge, timeless continuance of being and unity. 
Consciousness is the subject and there are predicates 
functioning as determinations of the subject. Even if these 
predicates are interpreted negatively, they must be taken as 
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characterising the subject. It is possible to accept the 
subject and not be sure about the predicate. Hence the 
proposition is not a tautology and the predicate makes a 
determining characterization of the subject. If the fact is 
not so, predicating these attributes of the subject is futile 
and meaningless. Recognition renders both the notion of 
an everchanging consciousness and that of an utterly unitary 
and unchanging consciousness absurd. It is the perception 
of the same in and through diversity of states. 

(f) The concluding section of the Mahapurvapaksha, 
in its purely philosophical part as differentiated from its 
interpretative part dealing with the import of the vedantic 
texts, is of utmost weight, in its subtlety and richness. It 
is the grand culmination of the entire progress of the argu¬ 
ment. Only its leading points can be brought into focus. 

Consciousness, named Samvid or Anubhuti, is self- 
revealing or irrepressibly self-manifesting and hence has 
no temporal beginning and the consequent modifications. 
It is bereft of all distinctions, internal and from anything 
else. It is an unqualified unity. It is not located in a 
subject and does not concern with an object. It is self- 
luminous consciousness, eternal and absolutely unitary 
without any substratum of the nature of conscious subjects 
or subject and not directed to any objects or object. It is 
this consciousness that is the Vedantic Atman. 

Everyone of these contentions is disputed in the 
Mahasiddhanta. The self-revelatory power of conscious¬ 
ness lies in its revealing itself to the self, of which it is an 
inseparable attribute or function. It is liable to change by 
way of expansion and reduction, though it is not a flow of 
perishing and discrete psychical events. It is not indivisible 
as supposed. The objective world is the field that evokes 
its operations. That world is no unreal construction as the 
entire polemic of subjective idealism is fallacious. Its 
functioning is for purposes of bringing the world of objects 
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within the awareness of its subject. There is no conscious¬ 
ness undirected to an object and no consciousness floating 
independent of a conscious subject or self to which it 
inalienably belongs in the status of attribute or function. 
Its reality is relational, as it operates in a subject with 
reference to an object, bringing the latter within the fold of 
the subject's apprehension. In the process, it reveals itself 
immediately to the subject. 

The subject is of paramount importance. It is its know¬ 
ing that consciousness subserves, aiding it to appropriate 
the concerned object by way of cognitive awareness and 
revealing its own presence to the subject thereby. 

The subject of consciousness is the Atman. It is truly 
self luminous and eternally so. It cognizes itself. 'Inward 
self-identification' belongs only to the self. This is what is 
described as 'Pratyaktwa', the unique self-differentiating 
characteristic of the self or Atman. It is proper to designate 
it as the'Ego*. The mark of the 'Ego' is self-awareness. 
This is to be distinguished sharply from the ego that is 
disparaged in the ethical sphere. The latter arises when 
the genuine self-conscious ego identifies itself with what 
is other than itself, its physical adjuncts and conducts itself 
unworthily under the force of this misidentification of itself. 
Liberating the real ego from the spurious ego constitutes 
the central task of spiritual progress. This is, if we may so 
characterise it, a personalistic interpretation of the Atman 
or self. The self is the subject of consciousness or knower 
and not consciousness by ifself or mere sentience. It is a 
self-cognizing spirit or ego. Both these notions of the self 
as 'knower' and not mere knowing and 'Ego', are fully 
elaborated and defended. 

The affirmation of a knowing self exercising the function 
of knowing in relation to an object is indispensable, or 
rather fundamental. The only ground for discarding it is 
that it introduces distinctions among the knower, knowing 
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and the known. But such distinctions are inevitable in any 
description of real cognitive consciousness. It may be 
argued that the knowing activity entails change and cannot 
be predicated of the immutable self. The assumption that 
change as such is impossible in the self is wrong for only 
change that precludes continuity of substance is to be 
rejected The hypothesis of a phenomenal self, to bear 
modifications in consciousness is unnecessary and impossi¬ 
ble. The real transcendent self lives and expresses itself 
through all the processes of consciousness. The knower 
does not originate from any superimposition, for in a super¬ 
imposition the substratum is to be concealed by the false 
imposition. But in the present case, in all cases of know¬ 
ing, the knower and knowing are distinctly held in view in 
the relation of substance and attribute. All in all, the 
concept of consciousness without a self or subject, of which 
it is the function, attribute or expression is a metaphysical 
fiction. 

The subject must be conceived as self conscious, in the 
sense of cognizing itself in the special circumstance of the 
subject and object being self-identical. While the self 
cannot 'work' on itself, it can, without contradiction 'know' 

itself What is a contradiction in a Karaka is perfectly 

legitimate in a Jnapaka. It is not that the ego, on account 
of this double nature is an admixture of the self and the 
non-self. If self-knowing is rejected and as the self can 
never be cognized externally by another knower according 
to Advaita its claim to reality stands abolished. That Shankara 
denies the possibility of the self knowing itself—a curious 
position to adopt—is well illustrated in his commentary on 
the Taittiriya upanishad in his explanation of 'Satyam 
Jnanam Anantam Brahma' and on the famous Seventh 
Chapter of the Chandogya dealing with the Bhuman. The 
self in ultimate analysis, must be conceived as the Ego, 
'Ahamartha' or 'l-substance'. 
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This part of the Mahapurvapaksha and its solid exami¬ 
nation by Ramanuja is a supreme example of what philoso¬ 
phical dialectic can be in the hands of the great builders of 
Indian philosophy. There is the additional excellence that 
the entire Purvapaksha is reconstructed by Ramanuja 
himself into a magnificent edifice much more impressive 
than the originals it condenses. The Purvapaksha so far 
considered by Ramanuja's critique performs a valuable 
service in so far as it can be in terms of reason, and its 
examination is also conducted in the same style. If the 
resulting critical estimate is sound, it would appear that 
Shankara's deviation from the plain and natural philosophi¬ 
cal import of the Brahma-sutra was effected in service of a 
philosophy that did not merit such a sacrifice. The sutras 
are construed in a distorted direction in the interests of an 
intrinsically untenable philosophy. 


II 

The Mahasiddhanta, after examining the position of 
Shankarite Vedanta concerning the ultimate principle, the 
Brahman not infected with any internal distinction and not 
co-existing with any diversity, in terms of pure reason, not 
burdening itself with any exegetical amplification, moves 
on to a solid and comprehensive consideration of the 
principal passages of the vedic, specially upanishadic texts, 
claimed as presenting the philosophical position being 
challenged. We shall bypass that section for the present 
and it would be good to discuss that issue briefly later on 
for finding out the drift of the teachings of the upanishads 
bearing on the controversy. The third major theme of 
the Mahasiddhanta is the doctrine of Avidya, Nescience. 
How the concept of Avidya arises in Advaita must be 
clearly understood, for following the course of refutation 
formulated by Ramanuja. 
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Advaita takes a specific stand on the nature of reality. 

It holds that ultimate reality is of the nature of pure and 
immutable consciousness, bereft of all internal divisions 
such as that of the knower and knowing, or that of a 
plurality of centres of consciousness and also bereft of 
division from the realm of objects, the common world of 
physical existence. It is unadulterated spiritual Monism, 
for which all else, matter plurality, change, the time- 
space order or the familiar categories of the Indian Realistic 
schools, such as substance, quality, action universals, 
particularity and relation among these, are unreal presenta¬ 
tions to be discarded as 'mere appearances', as fictitious 
contributions, just phenomenal, lacking the status of nou- 
menal existence. In this context arises the problem of 
accounting for this macrocosmic mispresentation of the 
real. How does this realm of this fantastic ghost of 
unrealities arise and presses itself on mundane conscious¬ 
ness as veritably the reality ? This is not an unnecessary 
problem. Shankara himself introduces his commentary on 
the Brahma-sutra with a celebrated dissertation on Avidya 
detailing the kinds and mechanism of mispresentation. The 
unreal, as such, may not admit of rational scrutiny but the 
grounds of its manifestation in consciousness positively 
require a tenable explanation. What arises from Avidya 
may be unaccountable but the possibility and actuality of 
Avidya must be accountable. That it unfolds the phenomenal 
cannot enjoy the privilege of what it unfolds. There must 
be a reasoned account of how the irrational manages to 
impose itself on us. This is no psychological question, as 
the issue concerns the entire universe of experience This 
is no mere epistemological inquiry, even if there were to be 
any merely epistemological inquiries. The roots of knowing 
must be discerned in being. It is reality that issues in self¬ 
revelation in the realm of knowing which is 'Vastu-Tantra'. 
The definitive conception of reality, conversely, is governed 
by the understanding of the knowing process, particularly 
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by what we are 'obliged to think' as real. The Atman in 
Advaita is posited as self evident or self-established 
precisely on the ground that it cannot be thought away, 
without a fundamental self-contradiction. These preliminary 
classifications may possibly aid our comprehension of the 
Advaitic doctrine of Avidya. 

Avidya is the principle or factor or mechanism by which 
the unreal presents itself as real. No extreme theory of 
spiritual monism can manage without an analogous postu¬ 
late. Avidya conceals the real and projects the unreal 
before consciousness. It is not merely the process of 
concealment and misleading projection but that inexplicable 
something which engineers the deception So much is 
clear. 

This entire explanation is subjected by Ramanuja to a 
seven-fold refutation. A brief recapitulation of the argu¬ 
ments is necessary. With that, perhaps, we will be 
completing the examination of the philosophy of Shankara, 
in the service of which, his commentary on Brahma-sutra is 
what it is. In this examination also we should concentrate 
on the arguments in so far as they are shaped in terms of 
reason leaving aside, for the time being, his criticism of the 
supporting interpretations of the upanishadic texts. 

(1) The first argument is such that by itself it would 
suffice as a complete refutation. Misconception of reality 
is something that can happen only in a cognitive conscious¬ 
ness. Which is the consciousness that is perverted by 
Avidya ? Is it the absolute consciousness, the same as 
Brahman ? It cannot be that supreme consciousness, for 
the straightforward reason that it is absolute, without 
attributes of even perfection. This alternative adopted by 
the Vivarana School of Advaita is riddled with countless 
difficulties. How can pure consciousness to anproximate 
to which is the goal of all understanding be itself the seat 
and victim of the potency for self-deception? There are 
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attempts to circumvent the inconsistency. It is argued that 
the pure Brahman-consciousness illumines everything, even 
error and its objects and only the cognitive consciousness 
functioning in the mind or Antah karana, negating the 
unreal is opposed to Avidya. The visibility of cloud is 
itself due to the light of the Sun and it can hide the Sun. 
The expedient does not work. The question is not about 
the general dependence of everything on Brahman but 
specifically about the victim of the error producing factor. 
The explanation virtually abandons the alternative of 
locating Avidya in Brahman. Brahman is self • manifesting 
and whatever understanding can discern in Brahman as the 
ground for cancelling misattributions to that primal reality, 
must be eternally manifest in that infinite and eternal self- 
luminosity. As such the incompatibility of Brahman being 
the seat of Avidya can in no manner be explained away. 
The other alternative of allocating Avidya to the individual 
self, the conditioned consciousness, is equally untenable 
for the individuation and conditioning are themselves the 
consequences of the operation of Avidya. The subject of 
Avidya is brought to the state of being such a subject by 
Avidya itself. The absurdity of making the consequence 
partly constitutive of its own base is patent enough. Escape 
from the deadlock seems impossible. 

This dilemmatic criticism has bedevilled the doctrine of 
Avidya all through the epochs of Advaita. Ramanuja just 
works it up to its best formulation. 

(2) Brahman is affirmed to be of the nature of pure and 
impartite consciousness. irrepressibly self-revelatory. 

Swayam- Prakasa, and for that principle to suffer obscuration, 
veiling or concealment through Avidya seems even at first 
sight to be impossible. The disaster of this posited conceal 
ment is further enhanced and consolidated by the fact that 
this infinite consciousness is the only spectator in the 
situation. There is no other spectator to be affected by 
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this privation in revelation. How can this happen at all ? 
Brahman has no parts and no properties. It must be wholly 
revealed or wholly veiled. Its self• revelation is no temporal 
process having an origin and continuance, etc., but a time¬ 
less actuality. Under that compelling circumstance, non¬ 
revelation of Brahman signified by terms such as Avarana 
or Tirodhana, an integral dimension of Avidya, must perforce 
be its annihilation. A total obscuration of light, to use the 
very familar image, is its extinction Ramanuja urges this 
argument frequently in his polemics and it is obviously held 
by him as unanswerable. If the suggestion is ventured that 
the non-revelation is just a fiction, the phenomenal world 
pronounced to be unreal as arising from that non-revelation, 
triumphantly gains the status of reality. 

(3) It being maintained that the experienced manifold 
of existence radically opposed in nature to the pure 
consciousness constitutive of Brahman is unreal, its presen¬ 
tation should be traced to a root-malady, an original flaw 
or defect somewhere. This origin of the world of delusive 
appearance must be properly identified. It cannot be 
regarded as real, with a status like that of Brahman, for 
that would land thought in a hateful dualism of ultimates. 
It can only be taken as phenomenal and not noumenal. 
What place are we to assign to it in the knowledge- situation? 
It must be either the knowing subject, or the object of 
knowledge or the consciousness connecting the two factors 
by way of knowledge. These are the only alternative 
possibilities. Now only in the empirical plane of experience 
these factors obtain and are supposed products of the basic 
vitiating factor of Avidya, whose identity we are seeking. 
Consistent with its basal position it must be assigned to the 
region or order from which these three phenomenal items 
emerge The only principle of that order is the substratum 
of the phenomenal, the basic Brahman-consciousness. 
How are we to relate this pre-phenomenal 'something' to 
Brahman ? Only the identity of the two is admissible, as a 
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duality is not to be tolerated. Thus the basic flaw is 
nothing other than Brahman and from it springs the manifold 
world in question. As there is no alien vitiating factor 
setting up the world-illusion and all that is condemned as 
unreal emanates from the substratum itself wholly, the 
characterization of the world as illusory or unreal has to be 
abandoned. Ramanuja concludes that unless an ontologi- 
caMy real entity other than Brahman is admitted it is 
irrational to pronounce the empirical order an illusion. 

(4) The next criticism is rather brief but its central 
point receives great elaboration in the next argument, 
wherein also it plays a vital role. It concerns the characteri¬ 
zation of Avidya as 'Anirvachaneeya'. The term means that 
the factor under consideration does not admit of being 
considered as 'existent' or 'non-existent'. The popular 
translation of it is inexplicable', which hardly fits the 
situation. Perhaps, we can render as 'indefinable in terms 
of being or non-being'. Now the Advaitin holds that what 
is apprehended in error is not 'nonexistent' as it is apprehen¬ 
ded, unlike the totally non-existent and is not 'existent' for 
subsequent examination reveals it as not existent. 'Pratiti' 
or experience distinguishes it from the non existent and 

'Badha' or stultification or subsequent negation distinguishes 
it from the existent. This theory of error is named 
Anirvachaneeya Khyati' and is going to be reviewed fully in 
the next phase of the refutation in the context of all the 
theories of error that have arisen in Indian thought. What 
is of concern to us in the present argument is the Advaitic 
characterization of Avidya, the factor that generates meta¬ 
physical and mundane errors, as also 'Anirvachaneeya', in 
the sense of being unclassifiable either as being or non- 
being. It receives a single fundamental rebuttal from 
Ramanuja. It is to the effect that all knowing issues in 
either affirmation or negation and it is a mistake to overlook 
this character of knowledge. Thinking is no mere entertain- 
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ment of ideas but a commitment to a characterization of the 
real, either affirmative or negative. If the characterization 
is justified by the real it is true thinking. Otherwise it is an 
error. In its very constitution thought is bound to these 
alternative forms of self-exercise. To posit any object of 
thought and experience that does not conform to these 
fundamental forms, that escapes both affirmation and 
negation, is to do violence to the necessary consonance 
between thought and its object. In that case the principle 
of rapport between understanding and the realm of its 
objects is to be given up. There would be no law of 
harmony between the subjective and the objective. It is 
difficult to calculate all the hazardous consequences of such 
a drastic non-conformity between knowing and the known. 
With that measure of disagreement no thinking, much less 
philosophical thinking, would be a possibility. It virtually 
signifies the suicide of the quest after truth. 

(5) The next unit of refutation is directed against the 
very important theory of Avidya launched by Panchapadika 
in brief and impressively developed by Panchapadika 
Vivarana. The specific stand is that Avidya is no absence 
of knowledge, a mere privative condition but a positive 
force obstructing the light of consciousness. It is agreed 
that in our ignorance of physical objects, non-self-luminous 
phen omena, mere absence of apprehension may be all the 
ignorance in the situation. But when the ignorance 
concerns the Atman, fundamentally self-revelatory and 
irrepressibly self-manifesting by the law of its inherent 
nature, an obscurative or concealing positive force must be 
admitted as operative. This positivity should not be 
confused with that of the 'Vikshepa' that rests on the 
'Avarana'. This is a positive power 'Sakti' that brings about 
the 'Avarana' itself. How positive it should be taken as 
being, must be decided on the ground that it is not Brahman 
itself and hence can only belong to the category of the 'In¬ 
definable'. As it lies at the bottom of the 'indefinable' 
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external world of temporality, plurality and materiality, it 
can be only 'indefinable' by virtue of sameness of ontologi¬ 
cal status. How it can conceal or obstruct the self- 
manifesting infinite consciousness has to be explained 
circumventing the problem that the concealment of what is 
essentially of the nature of the light of consciousness 
amounts to its virtual annihilation. This annihilation 
cannot be partial because that consciousness is an impartite 
unity. From what locus Avidya operates is also a surviving 
problem. These are incidental issues and should not hinder 
the progress of the main argument. The basic pramanas or 
evidences that the Vivarana advances for taking Avidya as 

positive, 'Bhavaroopa' consists of perceptual knowledge 
and inference. 

(a) In the experience of what is expressible in words 
'I do not know myself or anything else' what we 
have is a direct experience. It cannot be a blank 
non-awareness for it is itself a mode of awareness. 
Further, the felt absence of awareness is with 
reference to the knowing self as its locus and the 
knowledge whose absence is being noted. In short 
it is not a total non-existence of consciousness. 
There is consciousness of unawareness, also 
a consciousness of the self that is not aware and 
of that whose absence constitutes unawareness. 
Hence the direct experience of ignorance is a 
positive state of consciousness and not just 
privative. 

(b) Inference can also establish that whenever any 
cognition takes place it eliminates, not merely the 
previous non-existence of the cognition but also 
some positive obstacle or hindrance to it, even as 
light lights up not merely what was not lighted up 
previously but also destroys the darkness envelop¬ 
ing it. Darkness is positive hindrance to vision and 
no mere failure of vision. 
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Ramanuja's discussion of this special formulation of 
Avidya by the Vivarana school,—whatever be its basis in 
Shankara's writings themselves—is rich in details and 
thorough-going. All that is necessary for our consideration 
here may be summed up in four fundamental propositions. 

(a) All the contradictions pointed out in the thesis of 
the perceptual experience of ignorance as privative 
equally infect the obstruction-thesis of ignorance. 
For the latter also there is consciousness in spite of 
the obstacle or positive hindrance to knowledge, 
in the experience of Avidya with the equally 
necessary reference to the locus and to what the 
positive Avidya pertains. How could the nagative 
view of Avidya be more incompatible with the 
continuance of consciousness than the view of it as 
the antithesis of such consciousness ? Ajnana, be 
it negatively or positively conceived, constitutes an 
interruption, nay, extinction of consciousness. The 
positive conception of Avidya in so far as it 
obstructs the revelation of the Atman contains 
within itself the negative element of non-revela¬ 
tion in all its entirety. There is no conceptual 
improvement or superiority in the notion of 
'Bhava-rupa Avidya'. 

(b) The inferential proof of the positive nature of 
Avidya is ingenious but self defeating If all 
illumination of knowledge presupposes the destruc¬ 
tion of a positive force or power obstructing its 
emergence, so does the proof establishing its 
existence (of that force or power). The inference 
proving it arises by overcoming the positive 
ignorance that had actively covered that ignorance. 
The prior existence of the positive obstacle to 
knowledge of Atman stood overpoweringly veiled 
before the dawn of the proof of its existence. The 
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seeming generality of the inferential proof destroys 
what it seeks to establish. 

(c) Avidya as a concealing power, a positive force, 
runs contrary to the entire core of the metaphysics 
of Advaita. Does it exist and operate prior to and 
as basal to the phenomenal world-experience ? 
Does it carry out its concealing work as a presup¬ 
position of the mundane and pluralistic conscious¬ 
ness of the unreal manifold ? This is an impossible 
alternative for it would then have the status of 
reality like Brahman for it then would be not some¬ 
thing conjured up by the falsifying Avidya-generated 
experience. Or does it arise only in that experience 
and carry out its function ? This supposition is no 
better. The cause of the vitiating experience cannot 
be its own product. If experience of Avidya can 
arise in a consciousness not conditioned and 
contaminated by any falsifying antecedent, it would 
mean that the self can become aware of something 
other than itself all by itself in its primordial purity. 
So could it become aware of the world itself and 
there is no necessity to postulate any Avidya to 
account for the experience of the objective manifold. 
Either it is an ontologically irreducible entity or there 
is no necessity for pre-supposing it, as the pure self 
encounters the world in direct experience. 

(d) In this connection Ramanuja brings in for conside¬ 
ration the notion of the ’Anirvachaneeya', 'indefin¬ 
able' character of what is cognized in error and this 
character is ascribed in Advaita to Avidya also as 
being of the same status as what it produces by way 
of the phenomenal world of objects. There is a 
brief review of all the Indian theories of error 
culminating in the special doctrine of Advaita as 
the perception of the 'Anirvachaneeya'. The basic 
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facts about error are (1) that it is an erroneous 
experience, (2) that it is a cognition of something, 
(3) that this cognition leads the percipient to a 
practical reaction to the situation and (4) subse¬ 
quently a sublating or negating realization dawns 
cancelling the claim to reality of what was thus 
taken to be real. In other words there are 'Bhrama, 

Prateeti, Pravritti and Badha\ A sound theory of 
error must do justice to all these essential aspects 
of error. The standard Advaitic theory is that error 
is the apprehension of something that is neither 
unreal, because it has a presentational being, nor 
real, because it gets stultified by true understand¬ 
ing This status is designated 'Anirvachaneeya', in 
the sense that it eludes characterization as either 
'what is not' or as 'what is'. This is its indefinable 
status. Ramanuja notes all the theories rapidly and 

subsumes all of them under the theory of 'Anyatha- 

khyati'. This theory holds that cognition of "an 
entity as otherwise than what it is" is error. The 
Advaitic theory is no exception, for him. The 
'indefinable', as explained in Advaita, is not 
cognized in error as 'indefinable' but as definable 
and hence the correcting cognition casts it to its 
legitimate place in the realm of the indefinable. To 
take the indefinable as indefinable is no error but 
to judge it as 'definable',—this illegitimate transfe¬ 
rence of it from the level of the indefinables to 
that of the definables—is the very crux of error and 
the subsequent enlightenment hurls it back to its 
proper limbo. Hence the Advaitic theory is one 

version of 'Anyatha-khyati Vada' and nothing more. 


It is not to our purpose on hand to inquire into 
Ramanuja's full theory of error, for that forms part of his 
constructive standpoint. That theory aims at being more 
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realistic or objectivistic than the 'Anyatha-khyati Vada' 
itself. What concerns us here is just the demonstration or 
the attempted demonstration of the subsumability of 

'Anirvachaneeya-khyati' under 'Anyatha-khyati', which 
properly goes into his refutation of the doctrine of Avidya. 

This particular piece of refutation, it may be remarked 
in conclusion, is wholly taken up with the significant 
position of Panchapadika-vivarana, one of the focal classics 
of post-Shankara Advaita. 

(6) It is not to be maintained that the philosophical 
drawbacks of Shankara's philosophy, be they in relation to 
the doctrine of Nirguna Brahman or Avidya came up for 
recognition for the first time in the Sri Bhashya of 
Ramanuja. Some of them were dimly glimpsed by many 
preceding philosophical writers and some of them were even 
sensed and negated by Advaitic writers themselves including 
the great Acharya himself. But what Ramanuja accompli¬ 
shed was a systematic formulation of the criticism in a 
comprehensive shape inclusive of some additional lines of 
attack. There is no rigidity about the number of arguments 
in connection with Avidya as seven as each lends itself to 
many ramifications. This, perhaps, motivated Vedanta 

Desika's naming of his polemics as 'Satadushini'. The 
Madhva school further expanded the destructive movement 

in works such as Nyaya Sudha and Nyayamrta. The 
consequence was that the metaphysical edifice of 
Advaita was forced into a defensive position as witnessed 
in works such as the Advaita-siddhi of Madhusudana and 
many minor works of that kind. The other consequence 
was that many refinements and complications were 
introduced in the statement of the beleaguered structure of 
thought going far beyond the confident and sharp nucleus 
of the originating masters. 
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Let us turn to the next argument of Sri Bhashya against 
the theory of Avidya. It concerns the destruction of Avidya, 
which is said to constitute emancipation. This destruction 
is something that falls within the temporal process. It is 
something to be achieved and is to bring about the realiza¬ 
tion of the spirit's freedom. Since it destroys the 
'indefinable' Avidya and its indefinable consequences, it 
must be of a 'definable' character. There are three alter¬ 
native ways of being definable It may be existent, or non¬ 
existent, or both existent-cum-non-existent. The third 
alternative is to be ruled out as it is self-contradictory. This 
self-contradiction of it stands admitted in Advaita in its 
refusal to describe Avidya and the world it sets up as both 
existent and non-existent. The destruction in question 
cannot be allocated to the realm of the non-existent. If 
the destruction of Avidya is devoid of being, Avidya and 
its effects would abide eternally in their undestroyed 
reality. If the destruction is to be assigned the status of 
something that 'Is', how does it stand in relation to 
Brahman? Is it identical with it? If it is, it would be a 
mixing up of what is to be accomplished and what stands 
eternally self-accomplished. Further, that of which it is 
the destruction, Avidya and its world effect, would have 
never arisen to be destroyed as their destruction is one 
with the eternal actuality of Brahman. Is it something 
other than Brahman, then all duality does not cease when 
the destruction takes place. We will have on hand two 
ultimates. Brahman and the destruction of the world- 
illusion. This problem is not unknown to Advaitins and 
they have not been able to achieve a definitive solution. 
The hypothesis of'Panchama Prakara', the 'fifth mode' is 
one attempt in that direction. 

(7) The last argument in the series discusses the 
means or agent that destroys Avidya. Knowledge concer¬ 
ning the ultimate reality. Brahman, is held to be the means 
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for destroying Avidya. Now this knowledge falls within the 
sphere of the phenomenal and as such, it itself has to be 
destroyed by another factor, even as Avidya does need the 
knowledge in question for its destruction. It cannot be 
supposed that the knowledge destroying Avidya and its 
phenomenal outcome, destroys itself after completing that 
task of destruction. Even then, as it is just unreal, its origin, 
being and termination are all phenomenal projections, and as 
such, there is a need for something else that destroys the 
illusion of its termination. If that something is Brahman itself, 
the destroying knowledge could never come into whatever 
kind of being it came into for its destroyer is the eternal 
Brahman itself. The crux is that the destruction of the 
destructible, whether it be of Avidya, or of the world conjured 
up by Avidya, or of the enlightenment that destroys them or 
of the appearance of the cessation of that enlightenment, if it 
be the work of Brahman in its essential swaroopa, could never 
be operative, for the destructible would never command any 
being calling for destruction. If the destruction is ascribed 
to any agency other than Brahman, an unending series of 
destroyers is to be accommodated. The whole situation 
would be one of frightful confusion, a confusion not due to 
the data but to the solution. 

A connected difficulty also would arise. Who is the 
knower, the subject of knowledge, whose knowledge would 
put an end to the world-illusion ? Is he the limited ego, 
the finite self, to whose formation Avidya has already 
entered as a conditioning ingredient ? If he is the knower 
whose knowledge effects release from the cosmic mirage, 
he destroys himself in the process. Either he destroys him¬ 
self or the Avidya that is a component in his personality 
remains yet to be destroyed. Enlightenment is either 
destructive of the enlightened individual or a process of 
destructions ad infinitum must ensue. If it is the absolute 
self in which the liberating knowledge arises, two 
unwelcome and inconsistent admissions are made in the 
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supposition. In the first place, the absolute self is 
brought down to the level of a knower, a subject or agent 
of knowledge, a position inconsistent with Advaitic 
conception of the Atman. Secondly, since this knower is 
the fundamental and eternal reality, all that which is to be 
destroyed by his enlightenment stands eternally destroyed. 

So runs the seven-fold refutation in Sri Bhashya of the 
doctrine of Avidya propounded in Advaita. It concerns (1) 
the victim of Avidya, (2) the veiling of reality attributed to 
it, (3) the description of it as 'indefinable', (4) its identity 
in terms of the knower, knowing and the object of know¬ 
ledge, (5) the specific proofs advanced in the Vivarana 
branch of Advaita in support of the conception, (6) its 
termination and (7) the means and agent that could 
possibly bring about the termination. 


Ill 

The foregoing criticism of the Advaita of Shankara is 
developed in terms of philosophic reason. There is no 
admixture of the consideration of scriptural support for it. 
There is one line of interpretative examination that is also 
somewhat relevant. 

The Brahma-sutra is a work that is supposed to bring 
together and decisively formulate the teachings of the 
upanishads. The basic authority consists of the upanishads 
and the sutra is a supplementary text extracting from it its 
import through a process of reasoned scrutiny. A queer 
situation may arise when the commentator on the sutra 
finds the purport of the sutra is at variance with the 
upanishadic text on which it seeks to throw light. In such 
a contingency the commentator may suitably alter the 
direct import of the concerned aphorism or aphorisms and 
practise what is called 'text-torture* in order to be faithful 
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to the original scriptural passage. In doing so he is carrying 
out the intention of the sutrakara himself, in a way better 
than the latter. He is fulfilling his design, though in doing 
so his execution deviates from and may surpass that of the 
sutrakara himself. May it not be that Shankara’s interprets- 
tion, when it departs from the plain and indisputable import 

of the sutras, rises above them in its fidelity to the 
upanishads ? 

That such is the case in his interpretation of the 
Anandamayadhikarana (1-1-Ad. 6) is contended by no less 
an interpreter of Shankara than Vachaspati Misra himself. 
The principle may be extended further and may serve to 
justify all the deviations of Shankara from the drift and 
wording of the sutras. His superior loyalty to the 
upanishads may have in all such cases impelled him to 

disregard the ruling of Badarayana. This may be the reason 
for Madhusudana Saraswati's extraordinary refusal to 
praise Vyasa and to prefer offering his adoration only to 
Shankara and Sureswara (Siddhanta Bindu). 

This is pretty interesting situation. In the interests of 
working out the philosophy of the upanishads, it may be 
maintained, that Shankara mishandles the sutras in his 
axegesis. On this principle, one may seek to exonerate the 
possible distortions and deviations of his commentary on 
the sutras, whereby he achieves a sounder exposition of the 

more fundamental texts, to which Badarayana himself was 
devoted. 

In the previous discussion (Sections I and II) the 
purpose was to see whether the philosophy that Shankara 
advocated was so great that in its service the misinterpreta¬ 
tions were rendered tolerable. Now in this part of the 
discussion the problem is to see whether the upanishads 
carry the philosophy with which Shankara invests them, so 
that we could justify his disputable interpretations of the 
sutras. We shall address ourselves to this issue briefly. 
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Nothing could be philosophically more difficult to justify 
than the reading of Shankara's philosophy in the upanishads 
as they stand, even when we confine ourselves to the 
fundamental upanishads, on which we are supposed to have 
his authentic commentaries and from which he quotes in 
the course of his explanation of the sutras and also to which 
he takes the sutrakara to be referring as furnishing the 
matter for elucidation in the sutras. Fortunately, they are 
not bewilderingly many and on the whole except in the case 
of Chandogya and Brihadaranyaka, they are short state¬ 
ments of the philosophy of vedanta. Shankara is emphatic 
that they are not homogeneous in their teachings, contain¬ 
ing as they do, two levels of philosophising, one meant for 
the religious needs of the ignorant many and another for 
the illumination of the exalted and enlightened few. We 
have his clear statement to this effect in his introductions 

to the Adhikarana on Anandamaya (1-1-6) and Ubhayalinga 
(3-2-5). So the basic material, on which one has to take 
his stand in identifying the philosophy of the upanishads is 
not unmanageably massive. We are to see whether in this 
narrowly circumscribed field of data, we have the authenti¬ 
cation of his supposedly higher philosophical standpoint. 

There is no passage which describes Brahman, the 
ultimate principle, as mere sentience or consciousness, 
not forming the character of a self or Atman, a knowing 
entity. When it is stated to be of the nature of knowledge, 

'Jnana' or 'Prajnana' or 'Vijnana' it can mean only that the 
supreme Self is the absolute knower, without a shadow of 
'Unknowing* in it even as a possibility. There is no passage 
wherein Brahman is said to be absolutely qualityless. All 
the qualities denied of Brahman are of the nature of limita¬ 
tions, pertaining to physical entities and the finite indivi¬ 
dual selves. When it is said to be beyond speech and 
thought, the import is not that it is literally inaccessible, 
but that its perfection is beyond exhaustive comprehension. 
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When it is said to be signified only through negation, 
'Neti, Neti', all that is meant is that our affirmation of its 
grandeur is inadequate and has to be exceeded continually 
by further and ampler affirmations. In short, even the 
limited range of the favoured upanishadic texts do not 
proclaim Brahman to be attributeless. 

There is no suggestion that the unfolding of Brahman 
itself into the cosmic manifold is just a superimposition on 
our part by virtue of Nescience. On the contrary in 
upanishad after upanishad the creative going forth of 
Brahman into self-manifestation is spoken of. There is no 
hint that this causal process is a fiction, however the 
principle may be understood. The world so brought forth 
by Brahman, the realm of nature and living individual 
beings, is nowhere pronounced unreal. In fact the concep¬ 
tion of the universe as just a distorted presentation is 
entirely alien to the thought-pattern of the fundamental 

upanishads. The words Maya and Avidya, no doubt occur, 
but nowhere is the world as a totality ascribed to the 
machination of a principle of delusion. The Chandogya 

passage 'Vacharambanam Vikaro Nama Dheyam Mritti- 
ketyeva Satyam’, just means that the effect, in spite of its 
special uses, names and forms, has reality only as an 
altered configuration of the causal substance and no new 
entity. By knowing the 'one' cause we comprehend, it is 
said, 'all' the multiplicity, which otherwise remains under¬ 
stood. The many are included and not abolished. What 
fails in its claim to 'be' and 'intelligibility' by itself, 
acquires both being and knowability when taken in the 
right perspective of inclusion in the 'one'. There is one 
category of texts asserting that there is no duality or 
plurality in existence and that one who sees plurality is 
treading the deadly downward pathway. The contexts make 
it clear that they are not arguing for an unqualified nagation 
of duality or plurality but are only bringing out that the 
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'Many' is permeated and sustained by the 'One', a single 
supreme reality. The immanence of the unitary Divinity in 
the manifold existences and situations of the cosmos is the 
central drive of the declaration. To take the denial of 
plurality as such, as the whole and unconditional truth 
would be to nullify that the plurality is the creative self¬ 
revelation of Brahman, a position presented in glowing 
words in all the upanishads. The Monism preached in the 
texts under consideration is a deduction from that account 
of the genesis of the diversified universe. We cannot enjoy 
the conclusion, abandoning the premises. 

In fact there are three phases in the teaching of the 
upanishads bearing on the question of Monism. There are 
texts that distinguish the material universe and the indivi¬ 
dual spirits embodied therein and ascend to the affirmation 
of the supreme spirit transcending them both. They are 
keen on drawing these vital distinctions. There are, again, 
texts that maintain that the supreme is the central reality 
holding the other two as adjectival thereto, as they are 
sustained and controlled by and subsidiary to the central 
Divine Reality. It is this class of texts that propounds the 

concept of the 'Antaryamin' 'inner controller' with rapturous 
gusto There are, again, texts that affirm reality to be one 
in the sense that the adjectival entities stand assimilated 
into the unified scheme of Brahman with all its attributes 
and glories. All is one because Brahman is all in all with 
every other entity included in its total expanse of being and 
manifestation. It is this type of integration that renders the 
intiniteness of Brahman intelligible, for the world and finite 
selves, and all else connected with them, do not limit but 
constitute a part of the supreme reality. They do not make 
for restriction but expansion, because through them the 
Divine Life flows in uninterrupted self-expression, even as 
the poem is no contraction to the poet but a mode of his 
self-exhilaration. To support the 'Infiniteness' of Brahman, 
the idea of the unreality of cosmic plurality cannot be used# 
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unless that unreality stands antecedently established and 
not derived in a circular fashion from that 'infiniteness' 
itself. 

This rather very brief notice of the principal passages in 
the upanishads prepares the way for the consideration of 
what are regarded as the 'Mahavakyas' in the Advaitic 
tradition in which it is claimed that the culminating import 
of vedanta in its quintessential form is said to be incorpo¬ 
rated. There are four sentences that receive this title. 
'Prajnanam Brahma' of the Aitereya upanishad belonging to 
Rgveda, 'Aham Brahmasmi'. found in the Brihadaranyaka 

belonging to Yajurveda.'Tattwamasi' of the Samavedic upani¬ 
shad, Chandogya, and 'Ayamatma Brahma' of the Mandukya 
upanishad said to be affiliated to Atharvaveda are the four. 
This is a later listing of the Mahavakyas purporting to extract 
one from each of the vedas. In reality the sentences from 
Aitereya and Mandukya do not serve the purpose exactly and 
require considerable strain of interpretation. The two from 
Chandogya and Brihadaranyaka exquisitey fit into the role of 
proclaiming the Advaitic insight. Of the two 'Tattwamasi' 

of Chandogya occurs as the final message of Uddhalaka's 
instruction to Svetaketu and it is named an 'Upadesa 
vakya' and 'Aham Brahmasmi' of Brihadaranyaka records 
the supreme experience arising from such an instruction 
and it is accordingly called 'Anubhava-vakya'. Between 
the two the Chandogya pronouncement emerges from a 
prolonged and complete discourse, while the same richness 
of preparation cannot be claimed for the other one. It is 
necessary to focus study on 'Tattwamasi' in the examination 
of the upanishadic authentication of the philosophy of 
Shankara. The other statement is, moreover, just a 
record of the immediate experience resulting from the trans¬ 
lation of the import of 'Tattwamasi' into personal realization. 
'Tattwamasi' may be analysed and its significance be 
gathered in the traditional style. The sentence contains 
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three words, tat, twam, and asi. Its subject is 'Twam' 
meaning 'you* or 'thou* to be more accurate in point of 
number. It signifies the listener, in the present case, 
Swetaketu. The predicate is 'Tat' meaning Brahman, the 
infinite being on which the discourse has dwelt at length, 
beginning from the affirmation that knowing it is knowing 
all. that it is the secondless source of all that exists, that it 
resolved to become many and produced out of itself the 
world of variety, and finally it entered into all the beings 
thus brought forth as their living soul investing them with 
diversity of names and forms. It makes a grand declaration 
that all creatures originate from it, dwell in it and are 
established in it It advances to a still grander utterance 
that all these beings are 'ensouled' by it. He, the founda¬ 
tional being, is the soul or Atman. "Such is the truth of 
things. Therefore thou, oh Swetaketu, art that". 

This all-comprehending, all-creating, and all-animating 
soul, is identified by the verb 'Asi' meaning 'are' or 'art' 
with the personality of the listener, Swetaketu. The 
substance of the proposition is that the immanent creative 
source and support of all existence is one with the indivi 
dual personality. The identification is manifestly absurd. 
How could the absolute source and soul of all be one with 
the pupil Swetaketu. who behaved as if he was omniscient 
and was humbled by being made to realize that he had not 
known that, by knowing which one could comprehend all ? 
The proposal is made that we should reduce the connota¬ 
tion of 'that' to the barest minimum of 'consciousness' 
divesting it of all the magnificence on which the preceptor 
has dwelt lovingly and to reduce the connotation of 'thou' 
to his barest minimum of 'consciousness' freeing it from all 
the limitations characteristic of a finite individual, of which 
Swetaketu is painfully aware and ashamed and then 
triumphantly discover their fundamental identity. How 
could this double elimination be effected ? The chief point 
of the discourse is the infinite greatness of the creative 
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sovereignty of 'that' and the attempted elevation of the 
humbled and eagerly inquiring pupil 'thou' to a contempla¬ 
tion of that greatness. A message must be found in the 
Mahavakya that does not necessitate the negation of Divine 
majesty and human infirmities. The negation of the imper¬ 
fections of the Jiva, signified by 'thou' is no tenable 
possibility. Erroneous ascription of unreal imperfections to 
oneself is no less an imperfection than the imperfections so 
ascribed. The negation of the divine perfections glorified 
in the delineation of the Paramatman, the meaning of 'that', 
is no more admissible. In the first place, the text itself 
sets forth the glorification being denied. In the second 
place, the Brahman of the upanishads in general and the 
particular discourse, is noi Nirguna, but is only free from 
attributes constitutive of imperfection. In the third place 
the idea of Brahman flowing into the formation of the 
Cosmos is no invention of popular foolishness, but a 
transcendental doctrine promulgated by the discourse itself. 
Finally, the unreality of the world, the objective totality of 
names and forms, receives no enunciation in the entire 
body of the essential upanishadic revelation. It is a 
construction 'superimposed' on the doctrine of the upani¬ 
shads on very dobious grounds. Thus the two-fold negation 
required by the Advaitic interpretation of 'Tattwamasi' 
cannot be easily furnished. 

There is one general principle, which Shankara him¬ 
self formulates in his criticism of 'Sunya-vada' (2-2-Su. 32), 
that unless a positive alternative is posited, the negation 
of the alternative on hand cannot be resorted to. That 
principle can be extended to the present context. Unless 
the ropeness of the illusory snake is factually discovered 
the illusion of its being a snake cannot be dispelled. 
Illusion requires the presentation of some characteristic of 
the object misapprehended, which is common to the object 
it is mistaken to be. The correcting cognition should 
base itself on some new aspect or element discovered in 
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the datum in addition to the previously cognized common 
characteristic, which annuls the previous misidentification 
and sets it up in its authentic identity. The logically 
inescapable implication is that the object of an illusion 
must be something which has aspects, elements or charac¬ 
teristics and not an indeterminate, partless, and 
attributeless something. Error is partial apprehension 
supplemented by an illegitimate amplification and the 
correction thereof is a fuller apprehension bringing in 
features which suppress the wrong amplification. Therefore, 
there can be no pruning down of the connotation of 'Thou' 
and 'That' without substituting the right characterisations 
for the wrong characterisations being excluded. The 
content of truth must be more than the content of error as 
more of the datum should get into it. 

The moral of the discussion is that 'Tattwamasi' must 
be so elucidated that it has not to buttress itself with the 
notions of the falsity of the creativity and connected 
perfections of Brahman and the finitude of the finite 
individual, the Jiva. The way to that liberating interpreta¬ 
tion may be discovered in the doctrine of divine immanence, 

in the concept of the 'Antaryamin'. More of this in due 
course. 

There is one minor problem of language. If the terms 
'Thou' and 'That' are to be stretched to signify the 'Antar¬ 
yamin', how could we have the verb as 'Asi', meaning 
(thou) 'art' in the second person ? This is a minor problem 
inasmuch as the pure Atman of Advaita is also not to be 
indicated by the terms 'I' or 'thou'. We learn from 
Sureswara (Nai-Siddhi-ll, 29) that the 'l-ness' of the 
subject has to be discarded in the import of 'I am Brahman'. 
For Shankara himself the Atman is not to be taken as 
conveyed by the term 'Twam*. Indeed it can never be 
'Yushmat-Pratyaya-Gochara'. So ultimately the second 
person usage of 'Asi' has no significance beyond the 
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requirements of grammar, even in the Advaitic interpreta¬ 
tion.* As such, one has to grasp the final meaning of 
Tattwamasi* whether it be in the sense of the 'Antaryamin' 
or the 'pure consciousness* bereft of personal specification 
in terms of T, or 'thou'. This is a capital instance in 
which the 'grammar of language* cannot cope with the 
'grammar of reality' 


IV 

We come up to the central issue as to what philosophy 
the Brahma sutra propounds in accordance with the Sri 
Bhashya. 

Four preliminary observations may be advanced to 
clarify the issue and to facilitate brevity of treatment: 

(1) We may leave out of account the consideration of 
the relevant upanishadic passages, as they have been taken 
note of in essentials. 

(2) We may also refrain from going over Ramanuja's 
criticism of Shankara's interpretation of the crucial Adhi- 
karanas and Sutras, which has also been dealt with in 
detail. 

(3) That Ramanuja's manner of understanding the 
teaching of the text is nothing altogether new is to be 
recognized. That he had forerunners is explicitly acknow¬ 
ledged by him. His direction of interpretation is well- 
known to Shankara himself as that runs as an under-current 
in his entire commentary, which he categorizes as the lower 
philosophy of the Sutra, Apara-vidya, and holds that the 

* The entire question of Shankara's Advaita being the right under¬ 
standing of the upanishads is fully discussed in the author's book 
'Sri Ramanuja on the Upanishads', even as the kindred problem in 
relation to Gita is considered exhaustively in the work 'Sri 
Ramanuja on tha Gita*. 
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higher and final philosophy, f*ara-vidya, is what he himself 
sets forth, as constituting the true intent and the ultimate 
purport of the Brahma* sutra. The higher philosophy of his 
conception we may repeat, consists of the three fundamental 
propositions : 

(a) Brahman, the ultimate spiritual reality, is Nirguna, 
to be looked upon as absolute impersonal conscious¬ 
ness not characterized or qualified by determina¬ 
tions of the nature of attributes. 

(b) The Jiva, the individual and finite spirit, is substan¬ 
tially one with Brahman, when rightly understood 
apart from its phenomenal adjuncts, the body, the 
senses, the mind and ego, with which it is falsely 
identified in empirical thought. 

(c) The external world of matter, change and 
multiplicity, inclusive of the adjuncts covering the 
individual self, is an illusory superstructure set up 
by Nescience. We have seen somewhat that the 
sutrakara does not seem to be advocating such a 
conception. The level of philosophying, stigmatised 
as lower, seems to be what he is propagating in 
his work. Now, it has to be noticed, that Shankara, 
though aware of the so-called Apara-vidya, does 
not do full justice to it and does not unfold its 
complete philosophical potential. It almost appears 
that he suppresses considerably what he intends to 
surpass and supersede in his final standpoint. 

(d) As that higher standpoint has been found wanting 
according to Ramanuja in point of the authentication 
it receives from the text of the sutras, in its 
reconstruction of the thought of the upanishads, 

the basic authority for Badarayana, and in its 
philosophical cogency in the pivotal ideas of 
Brahman and Avidya apart from the exegetical 
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considerations, Ramanuja reverts to the suppressed 
and supposedly superseded Vidya of Brahman 
promulgated by the sutrakara himself. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that even in Shankara's 
commentary, the Apara-vidya seems to dominate 
the Brahma-sutra in point of volume and extensive¬ 
ness of concern. The work of the commentators on 
the sutras, subsequent to Shankara, should not be 
construed as rejecting the higher in preference to 
the lower. On the contrary, following Bhaskara's 
opening declaration, we may say it is the clearing 
away of the superimposition created by Shankara 
on the theme of the original work, by which act of 
removal that great theme may stand out in its 
unveiled glory. It is the sublation of a stultifying 

misconstruction. It is a Badha of a Badha in the 
traditional language of Sanskritic controversy. 

It is necessary to dwell at some length on the place and 
distinctive characteristic of vedanta among the technical 
schools of rigorous, systematic and logically formulated 
structures in contrast to what is presented in the Vedic 
literature, the Epics, the Puranas and Agamas, which may 
have philosophical ideas but the ideas do not embody 
themselves in philosophically self-conscious and self- 
vindicating ratiocination. A great surprise awaits us when 
we contemplate on these systems in respect of their 
doctrinal affirmations. Not one of them has a theistic or 
God-affirming motivation. It is true that the Yoga of 
Patanjali and the Nyaya of Gautama and the Vaiseshika of 
Akshapada touch the theistic outlook a little but the idea of 
God comes in casually and in a conspicuously subordinate 
role in their metaphysical schemes. The Purva-Meemamsa 
devoted to the Vedas, with a vengeance, as it were, hardly 
entertains a theistic predilection in its philosophical 
system. 
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The other schools—the Charvaka, theseveral Buddhistic 

schools, Jainism and the Sankhya—are totally devoid of the 
theistic element. Except the Charvaka, all the others may 
be keenly interested in Dharma, Moksha and Yoga and 
even in the Atman barring the Buddhistic schools, but they 
propound world-views quite independent of the concept of 
Brahman or Iswara. This is a singularly striking pheno¬ 
menon. It can be hardly maintained that the philosophy 
of India is God-intoxicated. When we enter the realm of 

vedanta, as presented by Badarayana, the texture of 
thought registers a revolutionary transformation. It is a 
radical reversal of the stream of philosophical cogitation. 
Like the Meemamsaka the vedanta takes its stand on the 
vedic revelation. But unlike it, it accords less significance 
to the earlier vedic literature and makes the upanishads its 
principal object of devotion. Following this alteration in 
the direction of loyalty, it concerns itself with the meta¬ 
physics of Brahman, the central import of the upanishads, 
which, it may be remarked, style themselves as the 
vedanta. Both the Meemamsaas, the purva and uttara, 
are dogmatic systems, in the sense that they engage them¬ 
selves in a philosophical elucidation of the vedic revelation 
but the differentia of vedanta is that it endeavours to bring 
the upanishads proclaiming Brahman, the Supreme Divine 
Reality, into philosophical articulation. Even the dogmatism 
is philosophically justified in terms of the epistemological 
inquiry into sources of knowledge and the necessity to give 
absolute credence to Sasthra, in relation to the transcendent 
reality of Brahman. If we may say so, it is dogmatism 
substantially intellectualised and vindicated in terms of 
reason. The plan of the Brahma-sutra itself bears witness 
to the type of dogmatism on which vedanta is built. To go 
back to our principal finding : the philosophy of vedanta is 
the only one for which Brahman or Iswara is the fundamental 
metaphysical principle. Commentators of all schoolsconcur 

in characterizing the entire treatise of Badarayana in all its 
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four chapters as devoted to the theme of Brahman. A little 
clarification is required at this stage. Three types of 
philosophy would exclude either explicitly or by implication 
the doctrine of Brahman, understood as the Supreme 
Spirit. 

(a) A philosophy which is intellectually content witl\ 
the concept of reality as consisting of a plurality of finite 
entities, would not be able to take in the notion of Brahman. 

(b) A philosophy which accepts the principle named 
Brahman but also admits a plurality of existents independent 
of it in their existence, function and intelligibility is actually 
annulling it as it renders it finite by affirming existents not 
in anyway derived from or dependent on it. Such a finite 
Brahman is a contradiction in terms and it hardly deserves 
the designation connotative of infinitude of being. 

(c) A philosophy that admits it and holds that the 
empirical order of things and situations temporal and 
diversified into a plurality is an illusion also excludes 
Brahman. An illusion can arise in relation to an object and 
can arise in a conscious subject, engaged in cognizing the 
object. Now the problem is to find a subject other than 
Brahman that could be the victim or seat of that illusion. 
If there were to be such a subject prior to and as a 
presupposition of that illusion which misconstrues the 
object, in the present case Brahman itself, not everything 
other than Brahman can be the creation of illusion. The 
hypothesis of illusion itself necessitates the positing of a 
conscious being other than Brahman illusorily misconstrued. 
If Brahman itself is the subject of illusion concerning itself— 
quite a possibility as in the case of the finite self missing its 
own essential being and identifying itself with what is alien 
to it, - then Brahman, the seat of such a mistake, can hardly 
be the ultimate and perfect spirit. The thesis of the unreality 
of everything other than Brahman reduces Brahman itself to 
the status of a finite self, struggling for enlightenment 
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about itself. Cosmic illusionism is basically incompatible 
with the doctrine of Brahman. 

Ramanuja's philosophical position discards these three 
philosophical alternatives and proceeds to work out the 
meaning of Brahman in the light of the Brahma-sutra. The 
Brahma-sutra, according to Ramanuja, institutes an inquiry 
into Brahman. Brahman is etymologically what is infinite 
in its range of being and qualitative perfection. It is the 
Supreme Divine Reality comprehending within itself all that 
exists and abounding in immeasurable perfections. The 
inquiry pre-supposes the study or an examination of the 
vedic rites and duties conducted by purva meemamsa and 
the resulting discrimination between actions to be discarded 
and actions to be taken up as instrumental to the pursuit 
of the understanding of Brahman. Such a discrimination is 
both an antecedent and the ground for inquiry into Brahman. 
The inquiry is for purposes of gaining a knowledge of 
Brahman, which knowledge is declared to be the road to 
liberation. The nature of Brahman is indicated in a crisp 
definition, that it is the cause or basis of all the processes 
of the cosmic totality. It is to be construed as possessed 
of all the perfections implied thereby. Our evidence or 
proof concerning Brahman is scriptural revelation. No 
other means of information is of avail in relation to this 
transcendent entity. The knowledge arising from this 
source is directly connected with the attainment of the 
highest end of life, as its means. Such is the gist of the first 

four aphorisms of Badarayana, which are taken as furnish¬ 
ing the introduction to the entire science of Brahman. This 
condensation skips over unavoidably a terrific quantum of 
polemical justification. But with this much, we can start 
outlining the progress of the Sri Bhashya. 

The first chapter of the Brahma-sutra is devoted to a 
consideration of the outstanding discourses of the principal 
upani6hads. The design is to demonstrate on textual 
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grounds that they declare Brahman to be the all-sufficient 
basis of the cosmos and not either insentient nature in its 

root-form as conceived by Sankhya, nor the individual soul, 
theJiva. In Adhikarana after Adhikarana, the prima facie 
position taking them as propounding the basic entity to be 
the Prakriti or Jiva is formulated and systematically refuted. 
There are deviations in Shankara's interpretation as 
instanced in his discussion of Taittiriya (1-1-6) and of 
Yagnavalkya's dialogue with Maitreyi (1-4-6) and it has 
been already argued how thase deviations are unjustified. 
The whole chapter concludes with the all-inclusive proposi¬ 
tion that Brahman is the whole cause of the phenomenon of 
the world-order in its totality. 

The second chapter is fittingly named 'Avirodhadyaya', 
the Adhyaya silencing all opposition to the philosophical 
thesis of the first chapter. In its first quarter the possible 
criticism to the stand taken is rebutted. There are two 
sections (2-1-6 and 2-1-9) in the elucidation of which 
Shankara advances his special conception that the world is 
related to Brahman not as a genuine effect but only as a 
misreading or superimposition on that substratum. These, 
again, are insupportable deviations running contrary to the 
entire spirit of defence and the first chapter that is being 
defended. In this connection the whole case for the 
illusory view of the world-effect is examined afresh, along 
with the negativistic repudiation of causation as a meta¬ 
physical principle. It is argued that Brahman is in reality 
the cause of the world, Brahman being understood as 
including within itself the sentient and non-sentient world 
in its subtle or unmanifest condition in the causal state and 
as including it in the developed and manifest condition in 
the state of the effect. Brahman is the soul-principle and it 
moves with the potentiality of the world into the consequent 
state with the potentiality turned to actuality. There"is no 
room according to this view for (a) the repudiation of 
causation, (b) the condemnation of the effect as unreal or 
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a mere vivarta, (c) the idea of God creating the world out 
of an independently existing material cause, (d) the notion 
of creation out of nothing, (e) the thesis of Brahman trans¬ 
forming itself into the world in its substantive being or 
swaroopa, and (f) the conception of effect as other than 
what is contained in the cause as potentiality. The other 
possible objections to the account of the world as arising 
from Brahman are answered more or less in the same 
manner in which Shankara himself answers them from the 
standpoint of his Apara-vidya. 

The second quarter of the chapter performs a distinctive 
service. It examines other philosophical views, such as 

Sankhya, Vaiseshika, the different schools of Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Saiva Theism. The function of this series of 
critical reviews is to demonstrate that standpoints not based 
on vedantic revelation are riddled with contradictions. In 
Ramanuja's treatment there are a few special points. He 

argues that the fallacies discerned in the Sankhya and 
Buddhistic vijnana-vada infect Advaita also. He further 
points out repeatedly that the criticism of Sunyavada that 
illusions are misconstructions of a real substratum is 
incomplete, for such misconstruction presupposes a real 
flaw or dosha also in the cognizing agent. So both reality 
and a real cognitive defectiveness are the presuppositions 
of the misconstruction in question. This is a far cry from 
what Advaita contends for. Shankara and Bhaskara include 
within the group of schools criticised by the sutrakara the 
Pancharatra or Bhagavata system also. Ramanuja admits 
unlike Madhva that the section(2-2-39) refers to that system 

but for purposes of its defence and holds that the Pada 
devoted to the elimination of other modes of thought 
concludes itself with an elimination of the opposition to the 
Bhagavata system, thereby assimilating the system into 
vedanta itself. This is an unusual procedure but logically 
not inadmissible. The Advaitic rejection of Pancharatra, 
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moreover, is itself partial and apologetic. In the criticism 
of Saivism, only some sects seem to be taken note of, 
leaving untouched the Pasupata system, as represented 
later by Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha, the Pratyabhijna school 
and Saiva Visistadvaita of Srikantha, a fact which may 
throw some light on the history of Saivism or on the limits 
of Ramanuja's actual encounter with Saivism. 

The two remaining quarters of the second chapter go 
together. If the first two quarters were engaged in clari¬ 
fying and justifying Brahman's causality of the world, these 
two concern themselves with the realm of effects and try to 
determine the precise manner of their being effects. Since 
the theme is the same in both they may be treated together. 
To start with, the physical elements beginning with Ether 
or space and ending with Earth are shown to be not basic 
and indivisible units of existence but that they are products 
or effects of Brahman following the related pronouncements 
in the upanishads. The vedanta, unlike Nyaya-vaiseshika 
and Jainism, does not hold them to be further irreducible 
entities but describe them as coming into being through the 
causal operation of the supreme. There are passages in 
some upanishads that posit some elements as coming out of 
other elements. To the question whether the later ones 
are mediately caused by Brahman and not directly, a 
negative answer is given. Brahman is the immediate cause 
of all, though it functions in the process as embodied in 
the elements produced earlier. In reality when the 
upanishads say that air comes out of Ether, it really asserts 
that Brahman embodied in the earlier product, Ether 
produces the later product Air which also forms a similar 
embodiment. An important principle is enunciated in this 
connection that all terms are primarily denotative of the 
primordial and all-sustaining God-head and when they are 
used so as to signify mundane entities named by them in 
popular parlance, they enjoy only a truncated and secondary 
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usage. In the same fashion, the effect-status of Prana or 
life-breath is also brought out as it originates from 
Brahman. So are the five senses of cognition and the five 
senses of action along with the eleventh central sense, 
Manas or Mind the products of Brahman. The elements 
constitutive of the external nature and the different 
components constituting the life-equipment of the living 
human being, are all set up by Brahman. The principle is 
extended to cover the entire metaphysical hierarchy of 
physical categories commencing from Mahat. There is the 
further problem in this cosmology that we never encounter 
any pure and unmixed element in our actual experience and 
that every concrete object in nature exhibits the presence 
of other elements, though one has dominance. This is 
explained as arising from a mechanism of combination 
named Trivrtkarana in earlier texts and Pancheekarana in 
later ones. The author of this process of combination is no 
inferior deity but the absolute Atman itself. This is the 
point of conclusion of the fourth quarter. It is evident that 
this account of the procession of effects is designed to 
descend from the cosmic range of contemplation to the 
individual living being, from Brahman, the universal self, to 
the finite self, the Jiva. This planning is superb and we 
are made to stand face to face with the Individual, the T, 
the subject engaged in the inquiry into Brahman. In the 
third quarter of the second chapter, we are given a syste¬ 
matic and complete elucidation of the nature of the 
Individual personality, the finite centre of consciousness, 
in a well-arranged sequence of aphorisms. 

The first proposition advanced is that the Atman has a 
birthless existence. If the Atman is utterly non-different 
from Brahman what is superfluous seems to be affirmed in 
it. We have already a sutra to the effect that Brahman is the 
only non-produced entity (2-3-Su. 9) Evidently the 
Atman-Brahman identity is kept in suspense in the context, 
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quite contrary to what is declared before (1-4-Su. 22). 
The second proposition is that the Atman is 'Jna', a knower, 
neither an insentient existence bearing the property of 
consciousness under some contingent circumstance, nor 
mere sentience or consciousness. It is said to be a subject 
exercising awareness. It is what may be described as a 
personalized being carrying the attribute or function of 
consciousness in an adjectival role. The third proposition 
is that it is an 'Anu', an atomic entity, in so far as it is both 
finite and not liable to disintegration. The material particle, 
however minute, can be further broken up according to 
vedanta, very much against the doctrine of Vaiseshika. It 
is not infinite, in which case, it would be omnipresent. 
The twin aspects of finitude and indivisibility go to consti¬ 
tute the 'Atomic' character of the Jivatman. In reality, it is 
a monadic unit of abiding conscious existence. This 
conception is in accordance with many utterances of Sruti 
and is further enforced by the phenomenon of death and the 
scriptural account of the transmigratory movement of the 
self. The atomicity of the Jivatman does not prevent its 
knowledge growing to cover the entire immensity of 
objective reality. Knowledge is so distinguishing and 
essential a character of the self that it is often named 
'knowledge', or 'jnana' itself. But the substance-attribute 
relation of the self and knowledge does stand. 

The fourth proposition maintains that the self has 
autonomy of will, it is a 'Karta', free agent of actions, for 
only then imperatives, the commandments of the Sasthra 
have sense. Obligation has no meaning if the agent has no 
freedom of initiative. The 'ought' absolutely implies the 
'can'. 

So far the nature and characteristics of the self have 
been laid down. It almost appears that it is a free entity 
not bound to Brahman in the way in which Nature is. The 
next two propositions correct the impression and bring the 
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Jiva back within the fold of God's sovereign and all-inclu¬ 
sive ultimacy, in the status of an effect, not in violation of 
its fundamental nature but in fulfilment thereof. 

The fifth proposition characterizes this moral freedom 
in action in the life of the individual as flowing from the 
sustaining immanence of God in it. It is a life-giving and 
life-nourishing immanence, without which the self would 
practically cease to be, not to speak of its losing moral 
creativity. The impact of the Divine is creative of creativity 
in the creature. The spontaneity of moral initiative is a 
derived asset. The entry of God to the creature's life is 
not that of a paralysing intruder, if we may so speak, but 
the awakening and liberating visitation of an energising 
presence. 

The sixth proposition is of the greatest importance. It 
denounces the view that the Jiva is an entity in its own 
right independent of Brahman, a counter-entity finitising it. 
Nor is it just the same principle wrongly misconstrued as 
different. Neither dualism, nor non-dualism is the truth of 
the case. On the strength of sruti and sacred literature in 
support thereof, the sutrakara declares the Jivatman to be 
an 'Amsa\ part, of the Paramatman. This is a momentous 
decision on a crucial vedantic problem. Ramanuja stakes 
everything on the import of this proposition. 

One possible confusion is to be cleared at once. 'Part' 
cannot be taken in the context to be a component going 
into the formation of an aggregate or composite product to 
be named Brahman. Brahman is no summation of divisible 
parts. This kind of part-and-whole relationship can obtain 
only in a material product of several factors. It is an 
integral and totally unbreakable single entity. On that 
question there are no two opinions either in scriptures or 
among vedantic philosophers. How else can the Jiva be 
a part of Brahman ? It cannot mean that the infinite and 
finite selves are of the nature of such likeness that they may 
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be figuratively described as whole and part. It is a violation 
of the straightforward dictum. Nor can it be that the finite 
self is in reality the same as the Supreme self but for 
purposes of inducting the unenlightened to this ultimate 
identity this provisional language of part and whole is 
adopted. Even that expedient goes contrary to the part- 
status of the Jiva. Ramanuja takes the emphatic pronounce¬ 
ment seriously and construes it in philosophical strictness. 
He employs several modes taken from different realms of 
categories to explain and substantiate the principle. 
Substance-attribute is one such mode of conceiving the 
relation. The attribute forms a part of the total complex of 
the entity bearing the attributes. The substantive element 
and the attributes are mutually different but when they are 
taken together as they ought to be, the attribute forms a 
component of the total situation. Between them the 
substantive element is the central and dominating factor 
and the attributes revolve round it, in the subordinate 
position of characterizing it. Vedanta Desika gives the 
magnificent picture of Rasa-leela as representing the 
centrality of Krishna, the subsidiary status of the Gopis* 
and the two together constituting a single aesthetic whole 
in which the Gopis really form parts. This is the 
application of the Dharma-Dharmi or Dravya-guna 
conception. 

The corresponding logical categories of subject and 
predicate, the Viseshya and Viseshana also furnish the 
required explanation of how the Jiva is a part of Brahman. 
The Viseshana falls within the reality of Visista, being 
predicated of the Viseshya in it. There seems to be some¬ 
thing logically inevitable in this manner of describing the 
'many* in relation to the Supreme 'one', in a monism not 
banishing plurality as unreal. Bradley does not hesitate to 
designate the appearance as 'adjectival* in his final stand- 
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point. An older theistic writer of the West speaks of God 
as one of whom the 'worlds are the predicates'*. 

The third manner of categorizing the relation between 
Brahman and Jiva is in terms of soul and body. It is not 
that the soul is a part of the body, rather the body is a part 
of the soul in its concrete totality of life. The body is that 
which is supported, controlled and subsidiary to the soul 
and can neither exist nor be known apart from it. In this 
relation the finite soul, constituting the body of the Divine 
along with the entire realm of finites, is truly a part of that 
organic whole. 

These three ways bring out how the finite individual is 
assimilated to the Divine reality, without a cancellation of 
its individuality or the transcendent distinctiveness of the 
Supreme reality, and yet stands as a constitutive factor in 
the expanse of the total being of God. 

We must revert to the old question, quite the pervasive 
theme of the third and fourth quarters of the second chapter, 
concerning the effect-status of every entity other than 
Brahman. How is the Jivatman, an unoriginated imperi¬ 
shable substance, to be construed as an effect of Brahman? 
The Jivatman is substantively no effect but its states of 
consciousness admitting of restriction and expansion come 
within the scope of the causal operation of God. He bears 
within himself both the sentient and insentient entities as 
His body. When they are subtle, mere potentialities un¬ 
manifested, devoid of names and forms. He along with them 
is in the causal states When they are unfolded into 
explicitness. He bearing them in that condition of actuality, 
is in the state of effect. The individual self with that 
enlarged range of consciousness is the effect of God's 
causal activity. It is not subjected in this passage from 
state to state to so radical a transformation as material 


♦ Simon Somerville Laurie: quoted by Pringle-Pattiaon in his 'Idea 
of God'. 
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existence. But still it undergoes transformation in its 
attribute of consciousness. Only such is the significance of 
the causal law in relation to it. Even Brahman, in so far as 
what belongs to it in an adjectival relation undergoes 
alteration, undergoes creative alteration, not due to external 
compulsion but by its own sovereign volition. Self-initiated 
creativity is an aspect of Divine perfection, neither a 
degradation nor a cure for a degradation. The non-utilitarian 
over-flow of the artist's personality into his work as an end 
in itself is our nearest analogy to this dynamic ecstasy of 
God. We are thus brought to the doctrine of the finite self, 
an eternal conscious existence, endowed by the immanent 
God-head with volitional freedom, constituting an insepa¬ 
rably adjectival part of that all-including Supreme Being. 

The third chapter is named Sadhanadyaya, as its scope 
is that of presenting the planned endeavour of the finite 
self, projected in the second chapter in its conclusion. Its 
first quarter gives in some detail the eschatology of trans¬ 
migration culminating in the certainty that the individual 
obtaining in the mundane world of birth, life and death and 
has arrived at the scene loaded with the karma of the past, 
working itself out through its inevitable fructifications. It 
is a condition towards which the attitude of distaste and 
renunciation, of vairagya, must arise through philosophical 
reflection. 

The second quarter continues this line of delineation in 
its earlier sections and covers dream-life, deep dreamless 
sleep and even swoon, and thus exhausts a critical survey 
of the states of life as we know it. The dream life is no 
kingdom set up by the dreaming individual, for it brings 
pleasures and pains, hopes and fears, which are all the 
fruits of karma, and the machinery of karma is operated by 
divine dispensation of Justice. It is a private and passing 
world projected for working out one's karma, even as the 
waking world is the plane of public and more stable 
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fructifications. Dreams are not commanded by the indivi¬ 
dual ego but are the fulfilments of his wishes and the 
materialization of his fears in accordance with the rigorous 
law of moral causation. The dreamer is the passive 
recipient of dreams and not their creative author. The 
subject in deep sleep, no doubt, is freed from the distrac¬ 
tions and afflictions of these two states and enjoys the 
tranquillity of resting unknowingly in the blissful Para- 
matman and draws from Him vitality for further life, but 
this is an unearned mercy and his fall into the subsequent 
life of bondage and its consequences is a certainty. It is 
a stopping stage and not the destination. Swoon is some¬ 
thing like half-death. This descriptive survey of the states 
of individual life is not conducted arbitrarily but keeps 
close to the upanishadic data on them. The controlling 
purposeof the survey is to generate a critical and enlightened 

aversion to the states. It is for 'Vairagyodaya'. 

Now we come to a fundamental problem, nay, one of 
the most fundamental problems. Brahman is immanent in 
all individual souls, as their inner controller, Antaryamin, 
and what evil and imperfection befall or happen to befall 
them, must necessarily infect their inner core of the 
supreme principle also. This is negated on the ground 
that the scriptures propounding the idea of Brahman and 
its nature attribute to it a two-fold distinctiveness, 
'Ubhayalingatwa', that it is free from all evil and imperfec¬ 
tion and abounds in infinite perfection of qualitative 
excellences, in spite of its immanence in what is of a 
different and lower nature. In fact nothing is intrinsically 
evil and it behaves as such towards creatures bound by 
contaminating karma. The perfection of the indwelling 
Brahman does not get corrupted by what it dwells in, even 
when the latter is corrupt owing to the contingency of karma. 

It may be argued that a passage such as 'Neti, Neti' 
denies of Brahman all attributes and modes and as such 
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this qualitative transcendence does not exist. We have to 
look closer into the 'Neti, Neti' passage to discover that 
this is a wrong use of it That great declaration signifies 
only that Brahman's attributes and modes infinitely exceed 
what we, or even the scriptures, ascribe to it or can possibly 
ascribe. The negation in question is an effective affirma¬ 
tion of inexhaustible abundance. Hence the transcendent 
glory of the Supreme in terms of 'Ubhayalingatwa' stands 
triumphantly established. 

A connected issue as to how material nature stands in 
relation to the immanent Supreme is resolved in the manner 
in which the relation of the Jiva to Brahman was resolved 
in the second chapter. It is also an 'Amsa' in the sense 
that it is adjectival to it inseparably and forms its body in 
the precise philosophical sense of being sustained, operated 
and used by it. it is 'pervaded' and 'ruled' from within. 
There is no new problem about this relation. 

Returning to the two-fold perfection of God, there is a 
remarkable transition in the Brahma-sutra, according to the 
Sri Bhashya to the question whether there is an end or 
value for creatures to pursue other than and surpassing 
Brahman. It is determined in answer that the perfections 
constitutive of what the creatures ought to aspire after and 
realize is God Himself. If the end-status is not ascribed to 
the Divine reality, it cannot be fully Ubhaya-linga. The 
qualitative infiniteness of God would not be what it is said 
to be if it excludes those attributes which would render the 
attainment of God the Supreme consummation and perfec¬ 
tion of finite life. To think of that perfection as something 
other than or surpassing the communion with the highest 
reality would contradict its being the Highest. Brahman is 
not merely the ground of everything, the soul of everything. 
It is the object of the highest aspiration, it is the destina¬ 
tion of all the quest for perfection. This conclusion is urged 
on the basis of great many scriptural passages. 
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The next and last Adhikarana in this quarter takes up 
the problem of what constitutes the means or pathway for 
attaining the ends including the supreme end of self-perfec¬ 
tion. If it could be any means other than God Himself, to 
that extent the two-fold perfection, 'Ubhaya-lingatwa', 
stands curtailed. Such would be the position in any school 
such as Purva-meemamsa which affirms the efficacy of man's 
doings themselves to bring about the fulfilment sought 
after. This point of view is controverted in the Adhikarana. 
It is asserted through a consideration of relevant sasthraic 
pronouncements, that the efficacy to cause the fulfilment of 
the aspiration of creatures, entirely and finally belongs to 
Divine grace and human effort is just of the nature of wor¬ 
ship which evokes the grace. The fructification of human 
sadhana lies in liberating that grace. 

In reality, the Supreme Brahman is supreme as reality, 
as the end and also as the means. This three-fold supremacy 
is the full implication of what is contained in the concept of 
'Ubhaya-linga'. The Ramanujite tradition cherishes that 

the name 'Narayana' sums up within itself this triadic 
ultimate, Tattwa. Purushartha and Sadhana.* 

The third quarter of the third Adhyaya is the longest in 

Badarayana's treatise consisting of 26 Adhikaranas and 64 
sutras. It is rather difficult and also unnecessary to sum¬ 
marize the Sri Bhashya on it in extenso. Some leading 
considerations may be advanced to facilitate a fruitful con¬ 
densation of the essential contributions of the commentary. 

(1) It is to be remembered that the previous quarter 
concludes with the affirmation that Brahman is the principal 
and direct means of man's redemption and that the 
redemptive grace is to be earned through worship or devout 

* Consistently with his interpretation of the Adhikarana on 'Ubhaya- 
linga' Shankara assigns this last Adhikarana to the lower Brahman, 
as could be expected. 
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contemplation of that Supreme and all-inclusive reality. 

That approach to the Divine is called Upasana, Vidya or 
Bhakti. That is the starting point of this quarter. 

(2) This part of the text is devoted to an examination 
and explanation of the Vidyas detailed in the various 
fundamental upanishads. As a preliminary aid the method 
of the clarification of the devout meditations is offered in 
connection with the meditations in general, of even those 
that do not concern themselves with Brahman. This methodo¬ 
logical preamble takes up considerable space in the quarter. 
Hence its length and the possibility of doing justice to it in 
a summary without leaving out any of its essential 
prescriptions. 

(3) The discussion takes up the question of what 
attributes are selected for contemplation in a particular 
Vidya. It so happens that many of the Vidyas concern 
themselves with the same attributes and some of them 
merely seem to do so. Hence a detailed elucidation of the 
Vidyas is undertaken to discern what Vidyas are identical 
and what are diverse though they seem alike and the 
concerned attributes are decisively identified. It looks 
obvious that Brahman distinguished by attributes could be 
the theme of such discussions and Shankara in the com¬ 
mencement of his Bhashya on this Pada frankly admits as 
much, though in the course of the Pada, some sections such 
as the one that discusses the Akshara-vidya of the Mundaka 
and Brihadaranyaka, that which elucidates Ushasta-vidya 
and Kahola-vidya of the latter upanishad and also the 
Jyotir-Brahmana in it clearly pertain according to him to 
Nirguna Brahman. The fact stands that the Pada concerns 
the attributes of Brahman and identifies or differentiates 
the Vidyas on the basis of the attributes to be contemplated 
through them. 

(4) It is an important conclusion of the quarter that 
the Vidyas are many, 'Nana' and are not treated as 
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forming one single modeof meditation. It is also established 
that they are alternatives and any one will adequately serve 
the purpose of a pathway to the Divine. Selection end not 
combination is the prescription. In spite of this position, 
the Pada maintains that some fundamental attributes of 
Brahman should go into every Vidya. They are listed as 
Satya, Jnana, Ananda, Nirmalatwa and Anantatwa. These 
constitute the common core of the theme of all meditations 
on Brahman (3-3-Su. 13). There is also another point that 
the subject meditating must think of himself as a part of the 

object of meditation (Upasya-Koti-Nikshiptaj and he must 
not regard himself as what he is in actuality at the time of 
meditation but as what he aspires to be f in his ideal state 
of liberation. The ideal self conjoined to what it adores 
and hopes to attain in the state of perfection, should form a 
part of the object of devout meditation (3-3-Su. 21 &22). 
With this general idea of the procedure of the quarter, we 
can go over some leading sections (Adhikaranas) for a fuller 
acquaintance with its contents, with considerable brevity 
and ease. 

The Mundaka and Brihadaranyaka Vidyas speak of the 
ultimate principle as 'Akshara*, Imperishable, and the 
Brahma-sutra identifies it as Brahman on the ground of the 
further characterisations in the sequel. Further, they are 
such that they must be understood as constituting one 
Vidya (3-3-Adh. 14). The negative designation and the 
negative descriptions bring out the distinctiveness of the 
subject-matter and the following positive glorifications 
together add up to a clear presentation of Brahman as 
transcendent and abounding in positive attributes of 
perfection. 

The two discourses of Yajnavalkya to Ushasta and 
Kahala (3-3-Adh. 15) speak of the same entity, the inmost 
and infinite and primary Brahman, as the basis of all life- 
properties and as transcending the individual self, and as 
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also beyond all the afflictions and limitations of that self. 
These two discourses, according to the sutrakara, connect 
themselves mutually and also with other major discourses 
of the upanishads such as the Sadvidya of Chandogya. The 
fundamental teaching of this unified Vidya is Brahman as the 
inmost soul of all, the other characterizations being just 
contributory to that conception, in so far as they distinguish 
it from the individual and finite Jiva. There is no need to 
go into the further instructions in Yajnavalkya's discourses 
in this connection. 

Under Adbikarana 15 (3-3), we have a very important 
elucidation. The two Vidyas compared and identified, on 
the ground of the sameness of the perfections attributed to 
the subject-matter are the last Vidya of Chandogya called 
Dahara-Vidya and the greatest and culminating discourse 
addressed to Janaka by Yajnavalkya in the Brihadaranyaka. 
They have a fundamental identity of reference, whatever 
the slight variation in terminology. Chandogya speaks of 
the paramatman as dwelling in the heart of the Jiva and his 
transcendent perfections are expatiated upon with great 

ardour (Adara) of devotion. Attaining that Supreme light 
within the light of the individual soul, the seeker is said to 
come to the full possession of the intrinsic substance of his 
own personality. Yajnavalkya gradually and steadily leads 
on Janaka to the glorious inmost light in the heart and offers 
a glowing exposition of its sublime attributes and powers. 
When that light is apprehended, the exalted state of fear¬ 
lessness ensues. There is, thus, an overwhelming unity of 
theme between the two teachings. Shankara seems to 
controvert this identification by the sutrakara and argues 
that the Chandogya Dahara-Vidya is directed to Saguna 
Brahman, while the Brihadaranyaka risesto the Nirguna level 
by advocating the 'Neti, Neti' method. The Sri Bhashya 
maintains that this distinction is untenable, because Yajna¬ 
valkya also glorifies the attributes and powers of Brahman 
and his denial of plurality is just a denial of plurality not 
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subsumed under Brahman's creative self-manifestation. 
'Neti, Neti' signifies transcendence and not attributeless- 
ness. 

The Adhikarana 23 deals with what is named 'Vaiswa- 
nara-Vidya' which is propagated by Chandogya (5-11-1). 
The sutrakara raises an important issue in dealing with it 
and resolves it in a manner applicable to several Vidyas 
other than this particular one. The Vidya is of the nature 
of contemplation on Viswanara, the God-head conceived as 
fire (the Supreme Deity). It looks upon the elements of 
the cosmos such as the Heaven, Sun, Air, Ethereal Space, 
Water and Earth as different organs of the Supreme 
Divine personality of Viswanara and inculcates devotion to 
Him through them. The problem is whether He is to be 
approached only through the several points of His manife¬ 
station in their severally or whether he is to be meditated 
upon also as indwelling the totality made of those 
components. There are in reality three alternatives ; 
(a) meditation only through particular elements, (b) such 
meditation and also meditation through the totality of the 
cosmic factors, and finally (c) meditation only through the 
sum-total of the cosmos. The sutrakara supports the 
reasonableness of the third alternative, in the light of the 
explicit wording and trend of the basic statement in the 
Chandogya. 

The Adhikarana 19 consisting of only one Sutra 43 is 
very weighty for the Sri Bhashya. It concerns a part of the 
fourth chapter of the Taittiriya upanishad. The authorita¬ 
tiveness of that position of the upanishad cannot be 
questioned as the sutrakara is supposed to have placed 
the Purusha-Vidya in it higher than the Purusha-Vidya of 
the Chandogya by Shankara himself (3-3-Adhi. 13). So 
in the traditional conception of the body of the essential 
upanishadic literature it enjoys an indisputable place of 
authority. In this section (Na-11) we have an exuberant 
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exaltation of Narayana as the Supreme Reality. Is this 
term 'NaVayana' the naming of the Supreme as conceived in 
this particular section of the Taittiriya, or just covering the 
preceding section also, the 'Dahara-Vidya' of Taittiriya, or 
does it embrace in its comprehensive application the 
entirety of upanishadic and vedic revelation of Brahman ? 
Ramanuja, in his explanation, holds out that it is the 
designation of the highest Brahman, of which the whole of 
sacred literature is an intimation, rather a humble because 
overwhelmed intimation. He sees the validation of this 
extension of claim in the manner in which the text in 
question records its finding. In the vedic scriptures, 
several terms are used to denote the ultimate principle, 
such as Akshara, Tattwa, Siva, Sambhu, Para-Brahman, 
Para-Jyothi, Paramatman. The uniqueness of this passage 

of the Taittiriya is that it equates Narayana with each of 
them, taking each of them separately and affirming that 

Narayana is the entity so named. The definite implication 

is that Narayana is the paramount and all-embracing 
designation of the Supreme Being. Its rich philosophical 
meaningfulness captivates the Ramanujite devotee 
absolutely. It is worth noting that this is all the overt 
Vaishnavism in the Sri Bhashya, compelled as it were, by a 
Text. Its defence of Pancharatra does not make much 
difference as Shankara and Bhaskara also criticize 
Pancharatra not for its Vaishnavism but in respect of the 
secondary cosmological doctrines of the school. 

The fourth quarter of the third chapter is devoted to 
formulating the full doctrine of Sadhana or the organised 
effort on the part of the seekar for attaining the highest 
good of spiritual liberation. It starts with a decisive 
declaration that only Vidya or meditative knowledge is the 
means to the goal. Then it proceeds to elaborate the answer 
by refuting the prima facie view that Karma is the means in 
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question as maintained by the Meemamsaka philosophers. 
The controversy is long drawn out as all aspects of the 
problem in the light of the relevant scriptures are taken into 
account and the initial declaration is substantiated. 

Incidental to the discussion the conduct of an ascetic 
who has renounced the karmic routine of the householder is 
brought in. The case for sannyasa is made out but it is held 
that the way of knowledge leading to Moksha is open to all 
the Asramas. The pursuit of knowledge is to be rendered 
possible by the purification effected by a life of activity on 
the pattern standardized by the Gita. Moral activity is a 
preparation and a supplement to the vidya that liberates. 
Something more inward than karma is also necessary. The 
aspirant must be possessed of dispositional virtues such as 
Sama and Dama. Ethical work as well as philosophical 
disposition are necessary for the emergence and success of 
Vidya. Three interesting side issues are also discussed and 
answers furnished. 

(1) A man devoted to spiritual progress can relax rules 
regarding purity of food only when there is danger 
to his life otherwise. Life has to be preserved as 
far as it is possible for completing the Sadhana. 

(2) Persons not in any of the four orders or Asramas of 
life can al 60 progress provided they practise univer¬ 
sal virtues and devotional exercises. It is always 
preferable to be in one of the orders. 

(3) There is no purification or method of recovery in 
this life for an ascetic who has fallen away from the 
taws of his order. 

The Brihadaranyaka prescription for the Sadhaka, 

Panditya, Mouna and Balya are explained. Panditya means 
attentive, intelligent and reflective study of the scriptures. 
It includes both Sravana and Manana of the allied formula¬ 
tion. Mouna is not silence or rational reflection but the 
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habit of steadily dwelling on the spiritual, so that whan 
strict and deliberate meditation is entered into, it can run 

quickly and smoothly towards fulfilment. Balya is 
elucidated as freedom from pride and ostentation. It is the 
simplicity and straightforwardness of a child. How about 
the delay or otherwise of the fruition of the Vidya ? If the 
Sadhaka has no evil Karma of the past obstructing his 
progress, his Vidya aiming at mundane gains within the 
realm of Samsara quickly takes him to the goal. If there 
are such obstacles, he will succeed, after their liquidation 
through his undergoing of their consequences. If his aim is 
the high objective of God-attainment in liberation, the 
possible obstacle to progress in his case, says Ramanuja, 
is only misconduct towards holy ones, the knowers of 
Brahman. If it is not there or if retribution to it is gone 
through, he will realize his goal. 

The last chapter of the Brahma-sutra and the Sri 
Bhashya on it are comparatively brief end seem to be 
running to the climax, as all the hurdles by way of contro¬ 
versies seem to have been already removed. But still there 
are important questions and some necessary discussions. 
This is a chapter devoted to the theme of the ultimate 
destiny and fulfilment of the finite soul in quest after 

perfection. It is fittingly named 'Phaladhyaya*. 

In the initial few Adhikaranas, some residual topics of 
the third Adhyaya are taken up on the ground that what they 
pertain to almost fall within the bounds of Phala or fruition 

itself, even though they are the final phase of Sadhana. 
Two questions of great importance are principally treated. 
Vidya meaning knowledge has been declared in the previous 

Adhyaya as the Sadhana for Moksha. What is the nature 
of this Vidya ? It is just the cognition of Brahman derived 
from the vedantic revelation or meditation on that supreme 
reality, a continuous and ever-growing practice of the 
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awareness of it springing from cognition, but going beyond, 
maturing into a state amounting to vision, carrying within 
itself the felicity drawn from the blissful object thereof ? 
The sutrakara, according to Ramanuja, adopts the second 
interpretation, thereby confirming its identity with Bhakti, 

named in the second quarter of the third chapter, 'Samra- 
dhana*, perfect worship (3-2-23). The second problem is 
as to how Brahman is contemplated upon in this Vidya. Is 
it looked upon as wholly other than the meditating finite 
self by virtue of its transcendent perfections or as forming 
the ultimate self or Atman of the meditating Jivatman ? 
Here also the second alternative is upheld as Brahman is 
the immanent ground of the finite self, as of all else in the 
cosmos, without abrogating its transcendence, perhaps, by 
virtue of that transcendence itself. Qualitative perfection 
carries the implication of such immanence and inclusive* 
ness. The sasthraic maxim, recorded by Sudarsanasuri, is 
that "what is 'Gunatah Anantha' is necessarily 'Vastuta 
Anantha*. 

From this point the sutras concern themselves with the 
theme of liberation. 

(a) With the dawn of this Vidya, the sinful Karma of 
the past stands annihilated, and such sinful Karma, if 
inadvertently perpetrated in the sequel, does not affect the 
Sadhaka. 

(b) This applies to Punya also, the results of actions, 
performed in accordance with the Sasthras, with motives 
of securing worldly welfare. In short, what counts as 
demerit and merit, from the standard of the lower order of 
interested morality, cases to be operative when the liberat¬ 
ing Vidya arises. 

(c) The Karma other than what has become productive 
of results already, ceases to affect the enlightened one but 
the good and bad Karma produce their beneficial and 
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adverse effects respectively in the lives of those who have 
been good and bad to him. 

(d) This rule of annihilation and non-operativeness 
and also distribution apply to all the store of Karma of the 
the past, provided it has not yet started fructifying. But 
Karma which is fructifying conditioning the present life of 
the Sadhaka must be gone through by way of undergoing 
their pleasant or unpleasant results till their exhaustion. 

It may be noted that it is at this juncture of the Brahma ■ 
sutra that Shankara inserts the idea of Jivanmukti. It is 
not to our purpose on hand to go into a discussion of this 
highly debated subject. 

Without dividing our treatment of this chapter into 
quarters, which are brief, we may put together the matter of 
the quarters in their sequence into our condensation. The 
Brahma-sutra takes up, after the topic of the termination of 
Karma, the consideration of the passing away of the soul 
ascending to release. The discussion is carried on as a 
close elucidation of the basic pronouncements of the 
upanishads. Whatever dogmatism is found in the descrip¬ 
tion is just derived from those basic authorities. The 
passage is rendered credible within the Theistic mould by 

bringing in the concept of 'Hardanugraha' meaning the grace 
of the Lord seated in the heart of the person. (4-2-Su. 16). 

In the Vedic religious literature the time of the passing 
out of the body receives some mention and what time of 
the day, month and year are auspicious gets specified. The 
Gita also alludes to this conventional view. The Brahma- 
sutra does not appear to take a serious and literal view of 
this. 

There is one significant discussion in the second 
quarter (4-2-Ad. 5). It concerns whether an enlightened 
Sage, having attained Brahman-realization, does also pass 
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out of the body at death in the manner of one not so 
advanced. In other words is there 'Utkranti', rising beyond 
the body, for him also ? The decision must rest on the 
upanishadic texts on the question. Ramanuja quotes a very 

decisive passage from the Madhyandina version of Brihada- 
ranyaka upanishad, which seems to be closing the 
controversy. 

The third quarter is taken up with the pathway 
through which the liberated Jiva ascends to the realm of 
Brahman. The details of the progression receive decisive 
interpretation. Even here no literal intention is to be 
ascribed to the scriptures. The primary factor is that 
divinely commissioned agencies operate to escort the saved 
Jiva to his Divine destination. This idea of journeying to 
Brahman is no easy one to conceive of. Shankara allocates 
it to the attainment of the lower Brahman. Ramanuja takes 
it less lightly and insists that nothing is contradictory in 
holding that the finite soul traverses to the infinite, making 
liberal provision for a symbolic interpretation of the path 
and escorts. The sutra (4-3-Su. 14) seems to embody the 

solution of Badarayana himself to the problem. 

It is worthwhile taking note of the fact that no 
philosophy that takes the view of man as spirit and takes 
his destiny as an emancipation from the physical encrusta¬ 
tion can altogether eliminate eschatology. What is required 
is that the eschatology proposed should not be taken as an 
authentic description in all its crude picturesqueness. A 
reconstruction of it in terms of its symbolism and allegory 
must be attempted. The Brahma-sutra as Ramanuja under¬ 
stands it does not fail us in this sphere. The problem is an 
ancient one and Plato in his far-seeing vision of the hear- 
after, offers his eschatology in the Republic , frankly as a 
meaningful myth, in which the truth conveyed soars far 
beyond the image presented. Moreover, the Brahma-sutra 
is confined to presenting the teachings of the upanishads in 
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a systematic form and hence is obliged to deal with the 
eschatology handed down in them. It is a matter of great 
credit that literalism stands eschewed. 

The fourth quarter of the fourth chapter is brief and 
quite pointed. The conception of the goal is defined as the 
finite self attaining to its natural purity and greatness on 
approaching the Supreme Brahman. It is to be understood 
that it is no simple self-recovery as contemplated in non- 
theistic schools, nor a becoming one with it in such a way 
that the personality of the self-perfecting individual melts 
away in the process. The self attains the fullness of its 
intrinsic being in and through the experiential gaining of 
the Supreme. How does it stand in relation to the 
Paramatman ? It is no external and autonomous entity 
encountering the infinite Being, as a separate conscious 
substance, but as embedded in and forming part of the 
total glory and magnificence of Brahman. Such is the 
metaphysical fact and such should be the ultimate fulfilment. 
The word used is 'Avibhaga' which signifies non-separation 
or non-division. It should be noted that this union is no 
self-dissolving merger but a self-amplifying integration. 
It is not an absorption but an enhancement of personality 
through the rapturous adoration of the Divine in all possible 
immediacy. 

Badarayana seems to adopt a synthetic stand in relation 
to two possible sets of alternative conceptions. Is the Jiva 
that attains Brahman, taking the attainment in the right 
philosophical sense of the nature of just awareness or 
sentience, with no other attributes or functions ? Or does 
it possess and exercise characteristics such as free activity 
and omniscience ? The first view is ascribed to Audulomi 

and the second to Jaimini. Badarayana decides that the 
perfected Jiva attains to perfections of both the kinds. He 
works not in subordination to any external authority but in 
the pure spontaneity of self-initiated creativity of life. 
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Inner Impulsion and not pressure of obligation is the source 
of his Godward dynamism wherein the 'ought' functions as 

the 'Is'. Badarayana takes a synthesizing attitude on another 
question. Is the perfected Jiva entirely bodiless or is he 
embodied ? There are upanishadic statements in support 

of both the positions. Badarayana admits both possibilities 
and sees no necessity to reject either of them. Badari is 
said to have upheld the first view and Jaimini, the second 
one. It is to be added that the body that a liberated Jiva 
may assume must of such a nature that it suits and is instru¬ 
mental to his life of perfection. In this life of perfection- 
in-God, the liberated individual imbibes likeness of nature to 
God, approximating to His perfections by virtue of his 
immediate experiential possession of Him as the very centre 
of his being. The Mundaka upanishad and Gita speak of 

utmost Samya and Sadharmya. But there is a limit to this 
likeness. The specific and defining attributes and activities 
of Brahman, such as creation, sustenance and dissolution 
of the cosmos, its controlling immanence in it, its redemp¬ 
tive involvement in the life of creatures, are not perfections 
in which the freed individual participates directly. The 
likeness compatible with the uniqueness of the Supreme 
self is what liberation can bring to the Mukta. Even when 
he enters into the cosmic scene in the co-operative service 
of the Divine, it has to be understood that he does not lapse 
from the state of liberation he has attained. The likeness 
between Brahman and Jiva in the latter's state of freedom 
is said to lie in felicity or joy, 'Bhoga-matra-samya'. How 
could there be likeness in joy , when the attributes and 
activities of God surpass those of the perfected Jiva, in very 
essential respects and the perfection of the latter is derived 
from and overflows his attainment of God ? Vedanta Desika 
offers, in explanation, the analogy of art, in which, the 
enjoyment of the spectator, in so far as he has the right 
requirements, equals that of the creative artist, in so far as 
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he is a consummate artist. The difference in roles does not 
mar the equality of enjoyment, other ideal requirements on 
both sides being equal (Virodha Parihara-74). 

The last sutra of Badarayana promises Anavritti to the 
aspirant who has reached this state of realization. 

Anavritti means non-return, evidently signifying the 
impossibility of return or relapse to the condition of 
bondage. It bases this great promise on the strength of 
the totality of scriptural authority. 

Such a return should take place either due to the subject 
ceasing to be attached to the goal attained or due to the 
object, Brahman, withdrawing itself from the reach of the 
subject. The subject is the flawless and absolutely 
enlightened self and there could be no possibility of its 
turning away from this goal of all goals. The object, the 
Supreme Deity, over* flowing with abundance of love and 
infinite grace to the devotee of this perfection, can, on no 
account, withdraw its presence from his vision and ecstatic 
adoration. The non-return, proclaimed by the scriptures 
and undeniable in the light of the nature and state of both 
the subject and object, the seeker and the sought, is e 
veritable certainty. 

Ramanuja's interpretation of the last sutra is a grand 
utterance of his entire philosophy and carries the message 
of the triumph of the spirit of Bhakti. 
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TOWARDS IDENTIFYING THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 

I 

In the light of our study of the Brahma-sutra under the 
guidance of Shankara and Ramanuja, it is time to integrate 
our findings concerning the philosophy of the sutras. We 
are not to subscribe to the view that deviation or 
distortion of the plain import of the sutras is to be 
tolerated in the interests of a higher philosophy. The 
supposedly higher philosophy has practically broken down 
under its critical examination conducted by Ramanuja and 
allied types of philosophy. The plain philosophical meaning 
of the sutras, categorised and suppressed as lower or 
Apara-vidya, stands out as a tenable point of view in 
philosophy. If it were to receive its fullness of shape and 
articulation, it can maintain itself not merely as a cogent 
understanding of the Brahma-sutra but also as an internally 
coherent metaphysical system capable of exhibiting its 
rational or speculative superiority over alternative concep¬ 
tions of reality. We are to indicate, by way of the conclusion 
at this stage, the outline of that philosophy. The Brahma- 
sutra takes a comprehensive notion of knowledge. It does 
not discard empiricism and does not indulge in any 
unconditional denunciation of sense-experience. It makes 
ample use of reason in interpreting its basic scriptures and 
uses it more fully in its criticism of rival schools of philoso¬ 
phical thinking. It points to weaknesses in them demon¬ 
strable independent of the authority of scriptures. But it 
limits the power of reason in the matter of leading us to 
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ultimate reality, on the ground of its instrumental and 
derivative role. Its critical function is paramount but its 
fecundity in the realm of creative insight or revelatory 
power is open to question. The Brahma-sutra gives that 
supreme role to the sasthra, particularly to the upanishadic 
part of the vedic scripture. It labours at the harmonization 
and unification of the deliverance of that body of revelation. 
Subordinate scriptures it utilizes as helpful supplements and 
never as equal in authority. These three sources of know* 
ledge are the material, utilized with due discriminatory 
valuation, out of which the edifice of vedanta is built up 
by the Brahma-sutra. 


II 

The structure of philosophy so built up exhibits 
a remarkable identity of its own and the Brahma* 
sutra takes all the care to mark it off from rival philosophical 
theories. These negative indications of its nature may be 
noted. Vedanta is sharply opposed to the materialism of 
Charvaka in its rather crude and naive form and also to the 
sophisticated Naturalism of Early Buddhism. The opposite 
direction of metaphysical thinking represented by the 

subjectivism of the Buddhistic Vijnanavada and a type of 

panpsychism illustrated in the Sakta mode of thinking and 
in the extinct school to which Shankara and Ramanuja 
allude, (Sutra-Bhashya 2-1-4) is also repudiated. It seems 

to be the view of Badarayana that the self is no evolute of 
the non-self, and the non-self, similarly, is no product of 
the self. Then the resulting philosophy of this radical 
distinction between the self and non-self may appear as a 
dualism of spirit and matter. Such a position has materia¬ 
lised itself in Sankhya and Jainism. The Brahma-sutra 
adopts a strong line of criticism towards such types of 
dualism. Out of such a deadlock, the natural tendency of 
thought is to swing towards either a philosophical Nihilism 
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or a Monism. The Nihilistic philosophical possibility is ably 
developed in the Sunya-vada of Buddhism. If 'Sunya' 
means sheer nothingness depleted of all positive characte¬ 
risation, such a view is hardly a maintainable standpoint. 
For Shankara all negation must be founded onan affirmation, 
without which the negation cannot work intellectually. For 
Ramanuja, the concept of 'the mere nothing' is a pseudo¬ 
concept, for negation is, in reality, another affirmation . 

'Abhava' is just a 'Bhavantara '. Either way the Nihilistic 
standpoint cannot be stabilized in its negativity. The 'is 
not' is another dimension of the 'Is' itself. In recent 
studies of later Buddhism the view is gaining considerable 
ground that the 'Sunya' is a negative designation of the 
transcendent, non-relative, non-plural Absolute. This 
line of interpretation is considerably facilitated by the 
Buddhalogy of Mahayana Buddhism, wherein the 'Sunya' 
and 'Buddha' are fused into a single principle and deified. 
The question may be left open as to what 'Sunya-vada' in 
its serious earlier metaphysical exposition signifies. But 

vedanta as formulated by Badarayana does not share this 
devotion to 'Non-being', however the term may be interpre¬ 
ted. Shankara, with all his world-negation, condemns 
'Sunya-vada' as unworthy of refutation. (B. Su-2-2-Su. 31). 
The entire episode of Nihilism and its destructive climax 
force thought back to the situation of the dualism of the 
self and non-self out of which it arose as a salvaging 
philosophical alternative. Schools of thought such as 
Nyaya-Vaishesika and Yoga and many allied thought-patterns 
emerge with the affirmation of the crowning category of 
'Iswara' or God, which softens the dualism, as God is 
conceived as all-controlling in some sense. Such a rationa- 
listically established Theism lacks the glow and richness of 
Theism proper, as very well illustrated in the Deism of 
European thought. It does not advance beyond the level of 
conjecture, as aptly remarked by the acute writer of Pancha- 
padika-vivarana. it is just a Yukti and not an Anumana. 
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Ramanuja also demonstrates the inconclusiveness of mere 
speculative Theism. Moreover, a trinity of reals, God, the 
world of Nature and the individual self, in sheer ontological 
separateness lacks the fulfilling synthesis required of a 
philosophical consummation. All these poorer versions of 
Theism owe their uncertainties and insufficiencies to their 
failure to appropriate the magnificent and abundant 
teachings of the upanishads, which in their pivotal doctrine 
of Brahman have presented the Divine Reality in its supreme 
transcendence, constituting the cosmos of plurality, change, 
of selves and non-selves by its immanence, into the very 
temple of the living God-head, into Brahma-pura, and 
Brahma-vesma. There seems to be no tenable reason 
whatever to ignore or overlook the upanishadic revelation 
of an all-commanding Theism. Epistemologically the 
testimony of revelation cannot be brushed aside, when it 
amply meets the requirements of inner coherence, compati¬ 
bility with the other sources of authentic knowledge and 
adds an altogether new range and level of enlightenment. 
Its claims go beyond even these grounds of acceptability. 
The vision it imparts has surpassing explanatory power 
and illuminates the pathway for resolving the problems 
arising from the findings of the other ways of knowing. 
What is more, vedanta has demonstrated in the second 
quarter of the second chapter of the Brahma-sutra, the 
seriously fallacious nature of rival views seeking to work 
out philosophical systems independent of the guidance of 
the vedantic revelation. 


Ill 

This higher Theism of the Brahma-sutra conserves 
within itself all the legitimate principles of Monism as we 
shall see shortly. Its conception of ultimate reality is that 
of Brahman, the infinite spirit transcending the finite reals, 
be they material or spiritual and also sustaining them in 
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their substantiality from within. This supreme principle 
is eternal, omniscient, of the nature of joy arising from 
perfection, free from all finitude and deficiency and all- 
comprehending in the infinitude of its actuality. The 
theistic monism does not partake of the infirmities of 
acosmic monism, for which the final reality is impersonal 
consciousness, without any determining qualities, utterly 
one with the finite self in the latter's essential nature as 
unegoised or unindividuated consciousness and the physical 
world in itself and in its individuating function in relation 
to the finite self is merely phenomenal lacking the status of 
the real. This distinction between the philosophy of the 
Brahma-sutra and that of Advaita has been fairly established 
in the preceding reconsideration of Shankara's commentary 
and the argument of Sri Bhashya to that effect. 

The philosophy that emerges from the Brahma-sutra 
concerns itself with Brahman as the reality of realities, as 
the ultimate goal of spiritual endeavour and the principal 
factor to bring about the realization of that goal. There 
can be no denying of the Gunas or Dharmas or Viseshanas 
of that supreme reality. The world of matter and its evolu¬ 
tion is pictured more or less in the manner of Sankhya— 
which is itself a Naturalistic restatement of the cosmology 
of the upanishads,—with the return to the elevation of 
Nature as the medium for the self-presentation of Brahman 
through Names and Forms. There is no abandonment of 
Nature to the realm of the unreal but an abandonment of 
Naturalism. Similarly the individual self gets described in 
a series of pregnant sutras. it is an unoriginated entity and 
hence is indissoluble. It is a knower, the subject exercis¬ 
ing consciousness of every entity other than itself in varying 
measures according to the growth or diminution it has come 
to by virtue of its moral and spiritual conduct. In the final 
state of perfection, this exercise of consciousness reaches 
unrestricted expansion. In addition to this knowing of the 
objective realm of being, the self is a knower of itself 
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coterminously by being in unmediated self-awareneSS 
with no interruption and fluctuation of range. Then the 
self is doubly the knower, and eminently constitutes the 
metaphysical Ego by virtue of its abiding self-awareness and 
being the centre of the awareness of all else. It is also the 
subject exercising volition, the author of actions, subject to- 
obligations and acquiring merits and demerits through its 
fulfilment or otherwise of the obligations. It is a centre of 
cognition and of also volition. The Sutra adds the 
significant proposition that this volitional freedom is con¬ 
ferred upon it by the 'Para' meaning the Supreme Being. 
The dependence on the latter is not a restrictive contingency 
but a source of creative spontaneity. God's might does not 
crush the individual spirit into a non-entity but liberates it 
into a making a difference to the ultimate scheme of things. 
When such a rich endowment is recognised in the individual 
self there is no possibility of looking upon its individuality 
and the resultant plurality of selves as a consequence of the 
adventitious adjuncts. All that goes into the making of its 
unique being such as Jnatrtwa, Kartrtwa and Bhoktrtwa, is 
an inalienable part thereof and the removal of adjuncts can 
only enhance and not annihilate its distinctive personality- 

The Brahma-sutra faces squarely the problem of relating 
the finite manifold of existents, nature and finite spirits to 
the fundamental Infinite Being of Brahman. It does not 
propose a pluralistic or dualistic solution even as it does not 
favour the monism which would cancel the 'many' as just 
unreal presentation to be terminated by philosophical 
enlightenment. It clearly lays down the doctrine that the 
individual self and nature form the 'Amsa' of Brahman. 
The Amsa should hot be construed as a component of 
Brahman in a crude sense, as Brahman is not an aggregate 
or a composite totality. It is a part not damaging the 
integral unity of the substantive. It may be construed as a 
power, sakti, a vibhuti, a glory, as a body, taking the 
body as forming a constitutive factor in the soul's total life, 
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There are several ways in which the scriptures such as the 
upanishads and the derivative texts bring out the intimate 
fusion of the 'many' and the 'one'. But the basic concept 
of 'Amsa' is clearly adopted in the vedic lore, in the Gita 
and the Brahma-sutra. We have a Monism, without 
annulling plurality but converting it into an intimate 
'belonging*. Thus the Theism of the Brahma-sutra does not 
discard Monism but its Monism does not do away with the 
supremacy of Brahman and finiteness of the cosmos that 
lives, moves and has its being in it. Such is the fundamental 
philosophical message. 


IV 

With the theoretical philosophy of this structure, it is 
easy to construe the conception of the ideal of life 
propounded by the Brahma-sutra. It is attainment of 
Brahman. The attainment involves the perfection of the 
individual, that brings out his entire personality to fruition. 
Adopting the words of the Chandogya upanishad, the sutra 
lays down the ideal as the approach to Brahman by which 
the seeker gains his own basic nature. The approach or 
attainment does not signify becoming one with the supreme 
object, thereby obliterating one's own personal identity. 
It is the unfoldment of that identity in and through the 
accomplishment of the fullness of the vision of the supreme. 
It is experiential union and not loss of the self-substance. 
It brings immense delight or joy in equality with that of the 
perfect object of aspiration and adoration. It is an 
approximation in perfection, though it is derived from the 
object and though it does not amount to partaking of the 
defining perfections and functions of God-head. Negatively 
it is going beyond the shackles of Karma responsible for 
bondage and all that is implied in the life of bondage. It is 
emancipated from transmigration and emancipation into 
the everlasting blessedness of communion with Brahman. 
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It is to be noted that this communion is not of the nature of 
the subject contemplating an external Divinity but an 
experience in which the presence of the Divine within one's 
own self as its inmost centre and life-principle is apprehen¬ 
ded in ecstatic exaltation. The metaphysical relation of the 
part and whole becomes a fact of achieved experience. 
The word used for expressing this realized relation is 
'Avibhaga', meaning non-separation or non-disjunction 
(4-4-Su-4). 


V 

What remains to be set down is the pathway for 
achieving this perfection in the Divine. The whole of the 
third Adhyaya is devoted to this theme. We have a fairly 
sufficient consideration of the states of the individual self 
and an attempted demonstration of its imperfections and 
afflictions in its actual condition with a view to promote a 
healthy and enlightened discontent and urge for liberation. 
Then there is a full exposition of the glorious infinitude of 
perfections characterizing the absolute Atman. The 
treatment concludes with the very relevant proposition that 
it constitutes the supreme goal for the individual and what 
is more, that it forms the principal means, the sadhana. for 
effectuating the consummation devoutly aspired after. This 
is followed by a consideration of the various modes of 
meditation propounded in the upanishads and the specifi¬ 
cation of the attributes selected in them for devout and 
sustained contemplation, within the background of the 
pervasive and common attributes constitutive of the very 
differentia of the Brahman. The sufficiency of any one of 
the modes of approach is emphasised for the purpose of 
reaching the ideal, thereby making provision for diversities 
of approaches to the single and absolute summit of 
attainment. No summation of them, a practically impossi¬ 
ble requirement, is prescribed. All of them are efficacious 
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but all of them are not necessary for the purpose on hand, 
though they may be resorted to for the felicity of devotion 
they bring. The very important discussion is presented 
in the last quarter of the chapter concerning whether 
Vidya, knowledge or Karma, work is the road to 
salvation. The judgment that vidya of Brahman is the 
means for attaining of Brahman is established in conclusion. 
It is immediately added that the vidya is to be preceded, 
supplemented and accompanied by ethical and spiritual 
activity. That this activity should be of a sublimated 
character somewhat on the lines stabilized by the Gita by 
the cultivation of proper dispositions such as Sama, 
Dama, Uparathi and Titiksha and meditative temper. 

Understanding, Panditya, meditativeness, Mounaand Balya, 
ego-less simplicity, that are prescribed in the Brihadaranyaka 
upanishad are also added as supplements to the practice of 
vidya. In short the vidya promulgated is the totality of 
God-ward life and not just the theoretical fragment thereof. 

Now what exactly is this vidya ? It cannot be mere 
understanding or cognition arising from the Pramanas, 
the sources of knowledge such as perception, inference 
and verbal testimony. It is not enough if one is a 'Srotriya' 
learned in the Sruti, but he must be 'Brahma-Nistha', 
established in Brahman. The first sutra of the fourth 
Adhyaya prescribes it as a repeated and continuous practice 
of vidya. It must, no doubt, proceed from cognition, but 
must mature into a meditative contemplation of reality, 
cognized through the related Pramana. The Sutra proceeds 
further to specify the manner in which the Supreme Being 
must be meditated upon. The meditation must be directed 
to that Supreme Atman as dwelling as the inmost soul within 
the soul of the meditating subject. Even as attaining 
Brahman is 'Avibhaga', non-disjunction, the meditation 
leading to that fulfilment must be a concentration on the 
transcendent as immanent in the meditating aspirant. The 
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indwelling Divinity is to be meditatively adored. Whether 
the idea of 'adoration' comes in the context, it is interesting 
to inquire. In a very important sutra, which according to 
Shankara, deals with Nirguna Brahman, we have the 

expression 'Samradhana', meaning decisively worship, to 
signify the final phase of meditation. (3-2-Su. 24). In 
other words, meditation springing from understanding 
matures into the attitude of worship or adoration. This 
seems to be the vidya for the Brahma-sutra that brings 
about the liberating vision of the ultimate Reality. 

We have to remember that the last Adhikarana of the 
third pada of the third Adhyaya lays down that Brahman is 
the ultimate means for liberation. This almost brings in the 
concept of Divine grace. Is there any mention of grace 
explicitly in the sutra ? Happily there is a definite affirma¬ 
tion of this factor in relation to the individual's pilgrimage 

to the Deity. The expression used is 'Hardanugraha' 
meaning the grace of the One who dwells in the heart 
(4-2 -Su. 17). 

With that crowning recognition of the paramount power 
of Divine grace on the part of the revered author of the 
Brahma-sutra, perhaps, it is fitting that this effort towards 
identifying the philosophy of the work may be concluded. 
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Adhyaya 

Adhyasa 

249 

5 
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264 

26 
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The Sri Bhashya is a massive 
commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra. This is Ramanuja's 
greatest work, the weightiest 
contribution of his school of 
thought to Vedanta from the 
point of view of both literary 
eminence and philosophical 
thoroughness. It calls for 
homage by way of study and 
exposition. The writing, under 
publication, takes up the 
presentation of the cardinal 
points of the Sri Bhashya, 
dialectical and expository, and 
concludes with a statement 
its central thesis. 
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